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MEMOIR 


SIR JOUN FLEMING 


LEICESTER, BART. 


Colonel of the King's Regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and one of the most 
distinguished Patrons of British Art. 


(With a Portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds;and engraved by J.Thomson. ) 


As we have during the last two 
years presented our readers. with 
many portraits of distinguished 
Artists, who in painting and sculp- 
ture render their country illustrious; 
we now, with considerable pride and 
gratification, present them with a 
portrait of one of those zealous pa- 
trons of the Fine Arts, without 
whose fostering care and liberal en- 
couragement the arts themselves 
would become extinct. In com- 
merce, manufactures and agricul- 
ture, there needs no Mecenas; the 
wants of mankind and. a liberal 
spirit of enterprize are always suf- 
ficient to call forth their powers, and 
to provide for their success. The 
same may be said of literature ; the 
mass of mankind are now so en- 
lightened, that food for the mind is 
as necessary to their happiness as 
food for the body is conducive to 
their health: hence it is that literary 
men require no patrons, the only 
—— they seek for is in an en- 
ightened and free public. But this 
is not the case with the Fine Arts, 
they are of later and more tender 
growth, and stand in need of careful 
cultivation and the warmest sun- 
shine of patronage. The public 
taste, although refining and en- 
creasing, is at present far from being 
able to pounien best artists with- 
out the aid of liberal individuals, 
who are gifted with good taste, large 
fortunes, and enlightened minds. 
Such individuals we can boast of in 


England; and among the most emi- 
nent we hesitate not to name the 
ae of our present memoir, 
and we are happy in being able to 
give his portrait, which will be the 
more acceptable to our readers as it 
is a specimen of the talents of one of 
the most celebrated portrait painters 
of this or any other country, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The patronage 
which Sir John Leicester has be- 
stowed exclusively on native genius 
is well known; and his gallery of 
pictures by British artists, which he 
gratuitously and patriotically opens 
to the public every S ring, evinces 
his liberality, his exquisite taste, and 
his love for the Fine Arts. We 
have been extremely anxious to pro- 
duce a full and accurate sketch 
of the life of Sir John Leicester, 
and we are promised an interesting 
and faithful memoir from the able 
pen of a gentleman, on whose fideli- 
ty every reliance may be placed. It 
has proved a great disappointment 
to us that we have not as yet receiv- 
ed this memoir, and that we are 
obliged to defer it until next month, 
although we have reason to think 
it will arrive before onr present 
number is published. This delay 
will, however, be attended with one 
great advantage; it will enable us 
to do more justice to this memoir, 
than is usual with our biographical 
sketches in general. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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LOVE AND REASON.* 


Tue year had just attain’d its prime, 
Beaming in summer's beauteous weather, 

When in this bright and pleasant time, 
Young Love and Reason came together. 


They met one morning ina grove, 
That meeting sure was out of season, 
For what could Reason want with Love? 
Or what had Love to do with Reason? 


For she was gravity itself, 
And quite averse to little cupid; 
And he, the arch tormenting lf, 
Would jeer the maid and call her stupid. 


The morn was fresh, and both agreed 
Along the vale to take a ramble ; 
Love, sporting on, soon took the lead, 
indulging many an airy gambol. 


While Reason with a step sedate, 
A cold and calculating eye, 
Preserv'd her slow and steady gait, 
And gaz’d upon the changing sky. 


And as she mark’d the clouds which flew 
Across the sun and dimm'd it soon, 

By these, and other signs she knew, 
That there would be a stermy noon. 


** Oupid,” she cried, ; “‘ thou urchin wild, 
“ Behold yon dark and apse | sky ; 

‘* Cease, cease thy gambols, thoughtless child, 
** And let us to some shelter hie.” 


Right, Goody,” cried the lau hing boy, 
* T think, indeed, we'll Sennen eae 
* And as my bow I'll soon employ, 

“« The rain might spoil its plastic power. 


So, Dame Decorum, come away, 

‘** Yon Shady grove I think will screen Us ; 
How dark and chilly grows the day, 

** Pray let us share your cloak between us.” 


* 
fal 





* Mr. Moore has written a very beautiful allegory called “ Love and Rea- 
son,” which, like every thing that fows from his pen, displays peculiar ele- 
gance, and “ sparkles with poetic fire;” he seems, however, to have departed 
from his creed, as “ the bard of Venus,” in causing Love to be subdued by 
Reason. The following little poem, in which the conclusion will be found to be 
reversed, was written in the spirit of imitation ; but, without the slightest in- 
tention of provoking a comparison : for,“ who could bend a bow with Ulysses?” 
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Then Reason drew her cloak aside, 
While Love its shelter soon accepted ; 

And thus, as to the grove they hied, 
Fast fell the rain they both expected. 


And hoarse the thunder roll'd above, 

~ The vivid lightning flash’d before them ; 

And when at last they reach'd the grove, 
Still louder peal’d the tempest o'er them. 


“Oh Dame! the shiv’ring boy then cries, 
‘* | find a sudden chillness steal 

* Through all my veins, it runs! it flies! 
** Your mantle has an icy feel.’’ 


** Lie still, lie still, thou restless boy ;”’ 
Reason replies, ** nor dare complain ; 
** Thou source of many a guilty joy, 
** Of hopeless pangs and bitter pain. 


‘** Which are all sport to thee, thou elf, 
** Destroying where thy arrows fly ; 
‘* By all unconquer'’d, save myself, 
‘* But I will vanquish thee or die!” 


She said ; and closer to her breast, 
Her icy breast, the boy she clasp'd ; 
And as the maiden closer press’d, 
In agony the urchin grasp’d. 


But now the thunder ceas’d to roll, 

The lightning ceas’d to flash; the rain 
Gave way unto the sun’s control, 

And all was warm and bright again. 


And nature wore a lovelier green, 
The doves renew’'d their am’rous vows; 
Ten thousand sparkling drops were seen 
To hang upon the neighb’ring boughs. 


The boy soon felt the change, he flung 
Aside the robe of Reason, then 

From her cold arms elastic sprung, 
And Cupid was himself again. 


The maiden now the young god view’d, 
(Array’d in all his native might) 

And sigh’d, and feeling half subdu’d, 
She turn’d her from the dazzling sight. 


But vainly still with all her art, 
To shun his burning eye she strove ; 
Its fire dissolv’d her icy heart, 
She died upon the breast of Love. 
G. L. A. 
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BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. 


Arter Rome had become the 
mistress of the world by her exten- 
sive conquests, the most successful 
means she could use to unite the he- 
terogeneous members of her empire 
was facility of intercouse between 
herself and them. Hence the nu- 
merous military roads, diverging 
from the seat of empire to its various 
dependencies. The celebrated Via 
Appia led to the southern, and the 
Via Flaminia to the northern parts. 
In Germany, France, and Spain, 
Roman military roads are numerous. 
Great Britain is intersected by them. 
The four principal Roman ways 
which are most conspicuous in this 
country are Watling-Street, Ick- 
nield-Street, Ermin-Street, and the 
Foss-way. To these might be added 
a number of collateral roads, but 
inferior in form and of less extent. 
Of the latter description is one 
which is omitted on all our antiqua- 
rian maps. It diverges from the 
eastern branch of the Ermyn-Street, 
to the west of Market Weighton, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
connects with another Roman road, 
running from Flamborough .Head 
to York. It may be traced through 
the Parishes of Pocklington, Milling- 
ton, Huggate, Wetwang, &c. to the 
above mentioned road, near Great 
Driffield. 

The origin of this road seems du- 
bious, as it is differently made from 
the Roman roads; though there is 
little doubt of its having been used 
by the Romans. The occasional oc- 
currence of a Tumulus, of detached 
pieces of Roman armour, and ofa 
number of human bones, and com- 
a skeletons in confused order, 
iaving been found in a field at Wet- 
wang, are inductive proofs of the 
Romans having used it for military 
sy Hee There is a weer! of 
its having been made by the Parisii 
or Brigantees, the original inhabi- 
tants of the eastern parts of York- 
shire, as a channel of communica- 
tion between the low lands on each 
side of the Wolds. This conjecture 
is supported by its being formed 
like the other ancient British roads. 


Il. 


Instead of being raised with stones» 
and cemented like the Roman roads, 
it has been excavated. The soil has 
been thrown up on each side, and 
the chalk rock has served asa pave- 
ment. Another person and myself 
dug a few feet through the mould, 
which has gradually fallen in and 
covered the road, but the chalk rock 
soon impeded our progress. The 
Roman roads usually run in direct 
lines, but this follows the winding 
eminences of the dales. This posi- 
tion would serve the double purpose 
of a road and a trench, to act upon 
the defensive against an invading 
enemy, especially from the lower 
parts. That it has been used for 
military purposes is further evident 
from triple trenches having been 
made on the plains, through which 
it has run between the dales. What 
has been advanced is corroborated 
by the opinion of Brewer, in his 
Introduction to the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales. “It may certainly 
be inferred, without an unwarrant- 
able freedom of conjecture, that the 
early Britons so familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the use of chariots, and en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, which 
rendered necessary a correspondence 
between the interior parts of the 
country and the coast, could not 
be destitute of roads so carefully 
amended as to assume a permanent 
character. That such, indeed, ex- 
isted, and were in many instances 
adopted by the Romans, is uniformly 
admitted by those antiquaries, who 
unite the labours of local investiga- 
tion with the erudite researches of 
the etymologist.” This is further 
confirmed by the opinion of the Rev. 
T. Leman, in the History of Hert- 
fordshire. “These British roads are 
so totally distinct from the Roman 
causeways, which succeeded them, 
that it is surprising so many persons 
should confound these works of the 
rude inhabitants of the island, with 
those, perhaps, of the most enlight- 
ened military nation that ever ap- 
peared in the world; forthe British 
roads were merely driftways, run- 
ning through the woods, or wind- 
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ing on the sides of the hills, and 
made only for their petty commerce 
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feature, the reason of which is not 
known, of being divided during 


of cattle and slaves. Unlike the 
military labours of their successors, 
they were hardly ever drawn in 
straight lines; were not regularly 
attended by tumuli or barrows; were 
never raised; and had a peculiar 


their course into several branches, 
running parallel with the bearing of 
the original road.” 
Be 
Huggate, April 25, 1823. 


ee 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT.—(Séar Light.) 


VICENTIO—ISIDORA. 


Vic.—’Twas an enchanting dream !—An ivory throne, 

Inlaid with gold and gems of every hue, 

Rose, as by magic, from the verdant earth, 

Where all was beautiful; upon it sat 

My own sweet Isidora, o’er whose brow 
A mytle-wreath was twin’d, and on her head 
She wore a radiant coronet of flowers ;— 

Her right hand softly grasp’d a silver wand, 
Bedeck’d with rosy garlands; round her form 

A garb of azure clung, and her fine feet 

Were bound in silken sandals :—near her stood 
A smiling spirit, whom I deem’d a ~ > 
With blooming cheeks, bright eyes, and golden hair. 
Three fairy forms approach'd, of whom the first 
Flew on swift pinions to the beauteous Queen, 
And proffer’d her a small transparent shell 

With purest dew-drops fill’d: the spirit dash’d 

it down indignantly, and told the sylph 
That one bright tear from Isidora’s eyes 
Was worth them all. The second next drew near 
To her upon the throne, and gaily took 

A violet, newly gather’d, from its breast 

To place in her’s: the frowning seraph then 
Snatch’d it away, and ask’d the collie elf 
How she could look on Isidora’s eyes, 

Yet dare to give her violets. The third, 
ixulting, then approach'd the Queen’s high throne, 
And at her feet display’d a half-blown rose, 
Which the attendant spirit stoop’d to take ; 

She held the flower beside her mistress’ face, 
And smil’d to see how the spright stood abash'd 
Whilst gazing upon each ; Ane ovely hues 

Of the sweet rose seem'd languid when compar'd 
With the bright glow on Isidora’s cheek. 

The fairies fed anon, the seraph took 

A dark-brown lock from Isidora’s hair, 

The which I stole from her extended hand, 
Press’d to my lips and plac’d within my bosom: 
The spirit then commanded me to hail, 

And worship the Divinity who sat, 

Array'd in beauty, on her glittering throne ; 

In silent adoration I bent cies 

When, lo! the vision ceas'd, and I awoke 

To worship thee, indeed, my Isidora! 
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Isid.—Dear Vicentio! thou'rt eloquent forsooth, 
And I did play the Queen right ni , Love? 

Vie.—Most nobly! and look’d so fait, that indeed 
You seem’d the being of another world. 

Were the seven deaaboeen of the Theban Queen 
But half so beautiful as thou, dear Love! 

Well might she deem herself Latona’s rival, 
And turn to stone when the pale jealous moon 
Destroy’d them all for envy of their beauty. 

Isid—.’T was not in envy, but in justice, Love! 
Were she now gliding on ae glorious way, 
Instead of slumb’ring in old ocean's bed, 

You would not dare arraign her thus, methinks. 
But what dost gaze at, my Vicentio ? 

Vice. Look ! 
Among the glowing orbs that throng so fast 
In the deep hyaline, see you not one 
Small twinkling star that looks on us awhile, 
Then vanishes again, as tho’ it left 
The bright empyrean of its native sky 
To tell rejoicing angels how we love, 

And bid them quit the mansions of their bliss 
To witness our's, my Sweet ! 

Isid. It hath indeed 
A pleasing errand then! ’Tis a sweet night! 

The skies are full of stars, which vainly strive, 
With the faint splendour of their little lamps, 

To emulate the glory of their Queen, 

Who sleeps with her belov'd Endymion. ® 

How soon abash'd would thousands hide their heads 
Before her radiant beauty, were she now 

To glide in splendid majesty along 

Thro’ their wide host. 

Vic. Oh! they are glorious all, 

And bright and beautiful; earth too is fair, 
And all on earth most lovely—loveliest thou, 
My smiling Isidora! How the breeze 

Doth whisper in thy locks, and gaily sports 
Over the loose white robe that circles thee, 
As tho’ "twere proud to revel there. 

Tsid. See! now 
How swiftly it sweeps on from flower to flower, 
Throwing the lily’s fragrance on the rose, 

Whose sweets it steals, and bears them blithely on 
To the blue bosom of the violet, 

Making them drink each other’s perfumes—then, 
Commingling all their odours, hies along 

To mix them with the air. But let us hence, 

And from the summit of yon lofty rock 

Mark pale Diana rising from the wave 

To claim Dominion o’er the skies once more. 

Viec.—And, when she hath arisen, we'll sit us down 
On the green sward to hear the bird of night 
Pour forth her soul in melancholy strain. (Ezeunt.) ava 

. Ab 





* “ Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be disturb’d.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 
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EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Epistle from Many to her Uncuzs,—February, 1567. 
No. IX. 


Yes—I must write to vent indignant rage, 

And by complaint my sense of wrongs assuage ! 
Hear what new injuries now my anger fire! 
Bothwell, the loyal subject of my sire ; 

Bothwell, my mother’s and her orphan’s friend, 
Prompt to obey, and faithful to defend, 

This pitying soother, counsellor and guide, 

My throne’s = ort, my court’s accomplish’d pride, 
Some traitor subjects, in rebellion bold, 

Forth to disgrace as Darnley’s murderer hold !* 
What! he to whom I told each secret thought, 

Who knew by love inspir’d that couch I sought, 
Where hapless Darnley, worn by secret grief, 

From Mary’s pardoning pity sought relief. 

Could he, sedue’d by bribes and rebel’s art, 

Mare pierce his Sovereign’s thro’ her Darnley’s heart, 
Betray her confidence, her pangs disdain, 

And prove a life of loyal favours vain ? 

Hence, impious charge! which can’t my soul deceive ; 
Lies which e’en those who speak them disbelieve ; 
Though justice they for Darnley’s death demand, 
And at the awful bar bid Bothwell stand ! + 
Yes—he before that awful bar shall go! 

But meet the bloody charge with dauntless brow, 
Confront those rebels’ hate, with loyal heart, 
Despise their cunning, and defeat their art. 


* Every one’s imagination was at work to guess'who had contrived and 
executed this exécrable deed—the suspicion fell with almost a general consent 
on Bothwell. 

‘| wo days after the murder a proclamation was issued by the Queen, offer- 
ing a considerable reward to atiy persoir who should discover those who had 
been guilty of such a horrid and détestubte crime.”— Robertson, p. 400. 

“ We now know for certain that it was Murray’s faction who murdered the 
King, and that Morton, Bothwell, attrd Maitland, were the eminent characters 
who were attainted by parliament for the deed, though many inferior persons, 
indeed, and some of them innocent, were tried and punished for the same 
crime.”—Chalmers, p. 204. 

+” and it was resolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, in- 
stead of confining him to any prisou, Mary admitted him into all her councils, 
and allowed a person, universally reputed a murderer of her husband, to enjoy 
all the security, the dignity, and the power of a favourite.—Robertson, p. 404. 

I cannot see how Mary could do otherwise. It was impossible, that, justly 
prejudiced in favour of Bothwell as she was by his devoted loyalty and respect. 
ful attachment, she should for a moment believe that he was even privy to the 
murder of Darnley; and, if convinced of his innocence, it was her duty to act 
on that conviction, and uphold him to the extent of her power. Besides, such 
daring was that of innocence—conscious guilt would have been more wary, 
1 subjoin the following simple, unaffected letter, written by Henry Kyllygrew 
to Cecil, from Edinburgh, whe carried to Mary, Elizabeth's letter of condolence ; 
and this letter is important, as it shews that Bothwell was countenanced by 
Murray, §c. a8 well by the Queen, though accused of the King’s death :— 

Eur. Mag. July, 1823. B. 








i 
' 
i 
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But hark! quick steps approach! Oh! words most dear! 
What welcome news my faithful Maries bear !* 

The trial’s o’er—and innocence prevails! 

While Mary’s heart its proud acquittal hails. 

My noblest subjects met to try the cause, 

And o’er the charge in anxivus conference pause ; 

But found each conscious, dark accuser fled! 

Thence a new brightness beams round Bothwell’s head : 
Nor will the cowards who attack’d his fame, 

By aught of valourous deed redeem their shame ; 
Bothwell in vain now dares them to the field, 

With truth his armour, innocence his shield. 
Trembling they shrink before the high appeal, 

And all the terror guilt can teach them feel. 

Then now shall Bothwell in this welcome hour 

Receive new honours from his Sovereign’s power ; 

And when I go, in conscious injury bold, 
“The assembled council of my realm to hold, 


Sir,—Although I trust to be shortly with you, yet have I thought good to 
write somewhat in the mean time. I had no audience before this day (Sth 
March, 1566-7), which was after I had dined with my Lord of Murray, who was 
accompanied with my Lord Chancellor (Huntley), the Earl of Argyle, my Lord 
Bothwell,and the Laird of Livingstone (Secretary Maitland.) I found the Queen’s 
Majesty in a dark chamber, so I could not see her face, but by her words she 
seemed very doleful, and did accept my Sovereign’s letters and message ip a 
very thankful manner, as I trust will appear by her answer, which I hope to 
receive in two days, and I think will tend to satisfy the Queen’s Majesty as 
much as this present can permit, not only for the Treaties of Ireland, but also 
the Treaty of Leith. Touching news, I can write no more than is written by 
others. I find great suspicions, and no proof, nor appearance of apprehension. 
Yet, although I am made believe, I shall, or I depart hence, receive some infor- 
mation. My Lord of Lennox hath sent to request the Queen, that such persons 
as were named in the bill (placard) should be taken. Answer is made him, that 
if he or any will stand to the accusation of any of them, it shall be done; but 
not by the virtue of the bill or his request. I look to hear what will come from 
him to that point. His lordship is among his friends beside Glasgow, where he 
thinketh himself safe enough, as a man of his told me. 1 see no troubles at pre- 
sent, nor the appearance thereof, but a general misliking amongst the Commons, 
and some others, which the detestable murder of their King, a shame as they 
suppose to the whole nation. The preachers say, and pray openly to God, that 
it will please him both to reveal and revenge it, exhorting all men to prayers 
and repentance. 

Your most bounden to obey, 
H. KYLLYGREW.—Chalmers, p. 209. 


If it was wrong in the Queen to receive Bothwell at the period mentioned in 
the above letter, surely it was equally so in the first nobles of the land ; and 
Mary could not but be confirmed in her opinion of Bothwell’s innocence by their 
conduct on this occasion. 

* “ Mary of Guise (Mary's mother) had pursued with her daughter the plan 
she had seen successfully pursued in the Royal Family of France, of establish- 
ing in the Court a little school, of which all the members should be equally 
associated as sister pupils. For this purpose she selected four girls, nearly of 
her daughter's age, each bearing the name of Mary, of whom the first was 
Mary Beaton, a neice of the Cardinal ; the second, Mary Fleming, the daughter 
of Lord Fleming; the third was Mary Livingston, whose father was one of the 
curators of the Queen’s person; the fourth was Mary Seaton, whose father, 
Lord Seaton, was faithfully devoted to the Royal Family.”"—Miss Benger’s Life 
of Mary, p. 55, 

These ladies were long the faithful companions of their unfortunate mistress. 
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Bothwell shall bear the symbol of command, 

And Scotland’s sceptre fill his faithful hand.® 

But Oh! what agony to mix with those 

Whose hearts against me base suspicions close; 

Or who by falsehood’s darker power delight 

My fame, my hope, my a to blight; 
Thongh I their meaning still disdain to see, 

Nor own scorn’s daring finger points at me. 

Ah! could ambition’s restless sons but know 

What thorns are twin’d around a Sovereign's brow, 
How would they shun the desolating scene, 

Where struts that splendid wretch, a King or Queen! 
Yet once with joy bore that envied name, 

*T was when a child I first to Gallia came, 

For, well you know, so Henry’s power ordain’d, 
My presence everywhere the slave unchain’d ! + 
Then my young heart with virtuous triumph burn’d, 
Since wheresoc’er my royal footsteps turn’d, 

Lo! at my sight, the dungeons op'd to day, 

Not fading flowers, but blessings mark’d my way. 
And pining captives, at my word releas’d, 

With landing lips my regal train increas’d, 

From wretches sav'd from death my welcome came, 
For want’s pale victims learnt to hail my name; 
And, while their shouts arose in loud excess, 

F bless’d the rank that gave the means to bless, 
Nor thought my lips would e’er deplore the day 
That to my hand deol give unbounded sway ; 
But pleas’d the learning you enjoin’d I shared, 
And my young mind for power supreme prepared. 
Yet even then ‘twas mine with tediae heart, 

Back from the world’s vain joys awhile to start, 
And leave that cloister with unwilling feet, { 
Where pure religion held her shelter’d seat. 

Brief ! bes blest hours! when, in that sacred dome, 
With holy sisters Mary found a home ; 


* “ Bothwell on that occasion carried the sceptre before the Queen, a circum- 
stance this which has given occasion to calumnious remark, as if the sceptre 
might not have been placed in his hand by Secretary Maitland, as a cause of 
censure,’’—Chalmers, p. 214. 

I am sorry to differ with Mr. Chalmers, but I must beg leave to observe, that 
I think it quite consistent with Mary’s generous indignation, and asually 
spirited conduct when her feelings were wounded and her dignity offended, to 
give the extremest possible proof of her resentment of a wrong offered to any 
one she loved, and of her conviction that the object so beloved had been grossly 
injured. I, therefore, believe that she chose to give the sceptre to the hand of 
Bothwell. 

+ “She found herself, by Henry's orders, invested with the sacred prerogatives 
of Sovereignty. To whatever place she came, after her arrival at Brest, the 
prison gates were opened to all criminals, save those convicted of heresy and 
treason ; and for her sake the most miserable outcasts were restored to life, to 
hope, to liberty."—See Miss Benger, p. 122. 

} “* Mary was placed with her Maries in a convent, dedicated, says Consus to 
the Virgin, in which were usually placed girls of royal and illustrious descent.” 
“* She was there subjected to strict rules of discipline, and regularly accustomed 
to join the nuns in their devotional exercises and ascetic humiliations; and so 
readily did she comply with whatever was required by her spiritual directors, 
that they began to cherish ambitious hopes of the royal pupil, and to boast that 
she had a religious vocation.”—“ The nuns officiously proclaimed their convic- 





' 
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When my young voice I learnt in choirs to raise, 
With timid zeal breath’d forth my Maker's _ 
From saints and martyrs my examples sought, 
Practis’d whate’er severe ascetics taught ; 
And mortal Sovereigns view’d as empty things, 
While bow’d to earth before the Kine of kings ! 
Oh! that I now could seek those walls once more ; 
Again, lov’d France! behold thy matchless shore ¢ 
Not to that throne whence I by death was hurl’d— 
Not to the pleasures of the passing world 
Would I return, I for that cloister pine, 
Where once to watch, to weep, to pray was mine! 
Where more I wish’d, though yet untried the scene, 
To die a martyr than to live a Queen. 
But fate impell’d me from the convent’s walls 
To scenes of turmoil and to regal halls; 
Bade me as Scotland’s Queen to ruin run, 
And here be Queen and martyr both in one. 

‘ Visions of danger, and of death away ! 
Nor swell the terrors of the present es ! 
But though destructive storms may round me blow, 
I’]l ne’er to seek inglorious shelter gu, 
Nor court, whatever ills may o’er me come, 
The selfish safety of the cloister’d dome. 
For my child’s sake I'll every danger dare, 
The royal robes, though lin’d with scorpions, wear ; 
Still grasp the sceptre though its touch impart 
Torpedo thrills of anguish through my heart ; 
And, be that heart by man’s injustice riven, 
I'll clasp the cross and trust protecting Heaven. 


tion, that the little Mary Stuart would be a Saint upon earth.”——“ The King, not 
liking the suggestion, demanded that his daughter-in-law should be transferred 
to apartments in the palace.” 

“ According to Consus the execution of this mandate drew from Mary more 


tears than she had shed on leaving Scotland.”—See Miss Benger’s Life of Mary, 
pp- 181, 182. 





LINES TO —— 


Ou! there is a thought that will sting us to madness ! 
A pang that once felt can be never forgot ; 
A grief that surpasses all others in sadaess, 
Alas! I have felt it, ah! would I had not. 
Oh! yes, ’tis to find that our life’s dream is past, 
No sunshine of bliss to illumine the shore ; 
Dark, dark is the path, and with sorrow o’ercast ; 
And Hope, the sweet cherub, can flatter no more. af 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS, 


From Sir Cuarves Darnvey, Bart. to the Marevis p& Vermont. 


LETTER XXI. 


Paris. 

My Dear Mareauts, 

. TuoucGn in the expectation 
which I had formed of the supposed 
prevalence of general gaiety in pri- 
vate society I have been much dis- 
—- I find myself indemni- 
fied by the cheerful appearance of 
the streets of Paris. 

The festivities of your church are 
again kept as fétes, and the very 
name of a féte seems quite suthcient 
to rouse the native vivacity of the 
French into all its wonted exube- 
rance. The first occasion on which 
I witnessed one of these scenes of 
national hilarity was on the arrival 
of the Jour de l’An, or, as we 
call it, New Year's Day. In Eng- 
land, children, tradesmen’s boys, 
watchmen, postmen, and milkmen, 
under the name of Christmas-box 
(a name derived from the box, which, 
in ancient times, was carried round 
at this season to collect the contri- 
butions of the affluent for the relief 
of the poor,) exact from us an an- 
nual oblation; so in France, 1 am 
told, persons of every description 
make a practice to begin the year 
with alton presents to all those 
to whom they are attached by the 
ties of blood, or by those of friend- 
ship; while such marks of good-will 
are often extended to the commonest 
ae 

arrived here not long before the 
Ist of January, and, on the morning 
of that day, a gentle tap at the door 
of the room in which I was dressing 
drew my attention, and when I de- 
sired the person who knocked to 
walk in, I was surprised by an un- 
expected visit from the young and 
pretty daughter of my landlord, who 
was pn me dressed on the occa- 
sion, and carried in her hand a nose- 
gay formed of such few flowers as 
could be collected at that season; of 
which, avec toute la grace frangoise, 
she requested my acceptance as her 
etrenne, or New Year's Gift. When 
I went into the streets I found all 
the shops in this great city, and 


more particularly those in the Palais 
Royal, decked out in a rich variety 
of showy merchandize, while crowds 
were thronging into them in order 
to supply themselves with the pre- 
sents expected by their respective 
friends, for this is an indispensable 
duty ; and, if nothing better can be 
afforded, a plate of oranges, or a box 
of bons-bons, testifies the good wishes 
of those whose circumstances are 
such as to prevent their making a 
more costly offering. The milliners 
on this occasion displayed all the 
whims and novelties of the prevail- 
ing fashions, and their counters 
were covered with laces and silks, 
as well as with gold and silver tis- 
sues, tastefully arranged and recom- 
mended to the attention of their 
visitors. The jewellers, goldsmiths, 
and watchmakers, exhibited every 
a specimen of expensive trin- 

et and ingenious machinery. In 
the glass-shops were seen the most 
beautiful proofs of the perfection to 
which the manufactory has lately 
been brought in France ; and in one 
of these depits I observed, among 
other curiosities, a flight of stairs, 
every part of which was made of 
that brittle material. The pastry- 
cooks, who apparently had. more 
custom than any of their neighbours, 
offered an cuale choice of cakes in 
every possible shape, and a still 
greater abundance of sugar-plums, 
containing printed mottos, devices, 
and appropriate verses. The pur- 
chasers and spectators formed, them- 
selves, no trifling addition to this 
lively scene; an while the whole 
town appeared to be pouring out its 
population in all directions, the 
Palais Royal continued, from the 
dawn of day till a late hour at night, 
to be so thronged with persons of 
both sexes, ee of all ages, condi- 
tions, and nations of the earth, that 
it was a task of extreme difficulty to 
make one’s way oon the motley 
multitude there assembled. Some 
came to make bond i 


de purchases, 
some were seeking a 


ventures, some 
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were watching for an opportunity 
of picking the pockets of their richer 
neighbours, some were viewing with 
anenviouseyeé those tempting baubles 
which they could not afford to pur- 
chase, and all were busily employed. 
In the evening, the ci-devant Theatre 
des Varietés, now converted into a 
coffee-house and splendidly lighted, 
was thrown open to the public; while 
a theatrical exhibition was presented 
on the stage, for the amusement of 
the constantly increasing crowds, 
who came thither to finish their day. 
They were seated in different parts 
of the room, taking tea, coffee, ices, 
lemonade, and punch; and formed 
the most picturesque groups imagin- 
able. 

A different kind of ceremony was 
observed on the 2Ist of the same 
month (January,) when in expiation 
of the murder of Louis XVI. (of 
which this day is the anniversary) 
a solemn mass was performed for the 
repose of his soul, and other reli- 
gious rites, at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Denys. The members of the 
Royal Family all attended on the 
occasion, and [ saw them go by in 
great state, filling two carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, and es- 
corted by a detachment of cavalry. 
They were followed by several pri- 
vate equipages, all with four horses, 
and attended by servants in court 
liveries. I cannot think that your 
government displays its accustomed 
prudence in thus re-calling to the 
mind of the people, that the death 
of Louis XVI. still rankles in the 
mind of his surviving relatives. 
The Parisians even on such an oc- 
casion could not restrain their pro- 
yensity to indulge in badinage, and 
it was said, in allusion to this cere- 
mony, *‘ dutrefois on jouoit les EAUX 
a St. Cloud, a présent on joue les os 
a St. Denys.” 

On Mardi-gras (or, as we call it, 
Shrove Tuesday,) that holiday was 
kept in a livelier manner. A)! Pa- 
ris was in motion at an early hour; 
the streets and public walks, and 
particularly the Boulevards, were 
crowded with pedestrians, eques- 
trians, and persons in equipages of 
every sort and kind, from the smart 
English barouche to the old country 
cabriolet. Masks were permitted 
by the police to be worn on this day, 
and many of the mob availed them- 


selves of the privilege by assuming 
various characters. Among harle- 
quins, columbines, mountebanks, 
lawyers, sailors, &c. &e. a fellow, 
dressed as an English aid-de-camp, 
made his a ypearance, riding on the 
neckofa balhasaneed horse, andwear- 
ing a blue great coat, with a red sash, 
and a low cocked hat and feather, 
over which he held an umbrella sus- 
pended: he was followed by an- 
other mask also on horseback, who 
personated an English groom. Il 
am grieved to say, that nothing 
seemed to please the crowds so much 
as these caricatures of the British; 
and this is not the first time that I 
have had oceasion to remark, with 
regret, how greedily your country- 
men seize every opportunity of at- 
tempting to throw ridicule on the 
family of John Bull; it must be 
confessed, that in the immense num- 
bers of idle wanderers from our 
shores, not a few afford ample ma- 
terials for the pencil of your carica- 
turists. So prodigious were the 
multitudes whieh this sight had 
attracted, that all the vigilance of 
the police proved insufficient to pre- 
vent the occurrence of serious acci- 
dents; and | saw an unfortunate 
boy (who had been either trampled 
on by the crowd or run over bya 
carriage,) conveyed senseless on a 
hurdle to the hospital. Finding 
that, on a moderate calculation, half 
the inhabitants of Paris had come 
abroad to view the show, I imagined 
that what they came to see must be 
splendid indeed; and my expecta- 
tions were increased by hearing on 
all sides, “avez vous vu le beuf 
gras?” while he who could answer 
the question in the affirmative, seem- 
ed to become a person of no little 
importance, and to be considered as 
an object of envy. Much therefore 
was [ disappointed, when, after 
waiting for some hours in the Place 
Vendome, | saw the procession pass 
through that fine square. It began 
with a party of gens d’armes on 
vada, (for I find nothing can 
be done here without the presence 
of the military,) and they were fol- 
lowed by a band of musicians, clad 
in fantastic dresses, who, as they 
marched along, played the popular 
air of “ Vive Henri IV.” Then 
came a corps of ancient warriors, 
wearing coats of mail, and helmets 
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of classical form. A man on horse- 
hack next presented himself, carry- 
ing in his arms a boy, accoutred as 
Cupid appears on the stage of the 
Opera-house, and, lastly, the long 
expected beuf gras or fatted Ox; his 
horns were gilt, and he was led by 
four men, each of whom wore the 
costume of a Hercules, and carried 
in hishand acolossal club. On the 
back of the Ox, and reclining ona 
velvet cushion, sat a young child, 
and a second detachment of soldiers 
completed the cavaleade, I cannot 
even conjecture what this ceremony 
is meant to ‘represent; though I 
suppose it is of heathen origin. 
Aad. if so, it is not the least curious 
part of the business that it should 
he revived in the 19th century, and 
on one of the festivals of the Catholic 
Church. 

However absurd it may appear in 
the judgment of a phlegmatic Eng- 
lishman, that an exhibition so pal- 
try as the one which I have just 
described, should bring together so 
large a proportion of the citizens of 
this great city, I must confess, that 
if it is wise to lose no opportunity, 
however tifling, of making ourselves 
innocently happy, and if the merry 
faces which I met in such vast 
numbers on this occasion did not 
deceive me with false appearances, 
the Parisians are rather to be envied 
than censured for being so easily 
amused, Indeed, one of the best 
traits in your national character is 
the facility with which you find 
agreeable pursuits, and the good 
sense you display in welcoming plea- 
sure wherever it presents itself, no 
matter how humble may be the at- 
tire which it assumes. Not only on 
such periods of peculiar festivity as 
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those of which I have been speak- 
ing, but on Sundays, and indeed 
on the evenings of every day in the 
weck, when the weather bears a 
smiling appearance, | meet persons 
of all ages, and often in family par- 
ties, hastening to the Boulevards, 
the Zhuilleries, or the Champs Ely- 
sés, and throwing off all recollec- 
tion of their cares and professional 
labours, in the interchange of friend- 
ly conversation, and the enjoyment 
of harmless mirth, 

At the gardens of Tivoli, Frescati, 
and S¢. Cloud, I witness similar 
scenes; and though | acknowledge 
that I have sometimes laughed at see- 
ing grave gentlemen and full-grown 
ladies mounted on rocking-horses, or 
on those round-a-louts, which are 
here not exclusively confined to the 
diversion of boyhood, but shared by 
persons of all ages, perhaps my 
ridicule was ill-timed ; for the peo- 
ple of this country are rather to be 
envied than censured for retaining, 
even to old age, a passion for hobby- 
horses; andif we, who presume to 
look down with an eye of contempt 
on such aimusements, instead of 
blaming those who indulge in them 
would condescend to do the same, 
we should act a wiser part: for cer- 
tainly it is better to spend a fine 
evening under the canopy of heaven, 
staring at a beuf'yras, or whirling 
round on a swing, than, like our 
higher ranks, to waste those cheerful 
hours in a heated dining-room ; or, 
as the inferior classes of English- 
men are too fond of doing, in drunk- 
enness and gross revelry, amidst the 
fumes of punch and tobacco, at a 
public-house. Adieu, 

C. Darn_ey. 


LETTER XXII. 


From the Marquis vpE Vermont to Sir Cuarres Darnetey, Bart. 


London. 
My Dear DaRNLEY, 

Praise and censure are so 
mixed together in your last letter, 
that it is not quite evident whether 
the “ merry faces” which are said 
to abound in our Parisian streets on 
days of festival, please or offend 
you most. It has been observed, 


that whenever an expression is ad- 
dressed to a Frenchman of equivo- 
cal meaning, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther a compliment or a censure is 
meant to be conveyed, he always 
puts on it the most agreeable inter- 
pretation; I shall do so on this 
occasion, and conclude that you 
really think us wise in being amused 
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with trifles. Indeed, so large a pro- 
portion of human happiness depends 
on the enjoyment of ‘ cheap plea- 
sures,” that those who retain a taste 
for them, (particularly amidst the 
corruptions and dissipations of a 
great city) are rather to be envied, 
than laughed at, or condemned. 
Viewing the question as one in po- 
litical economy, there can be no 
doubt that the observance of fre- 
quent holy-days is extremely inju- 
rious to the industry, and therefore 
to the wealth and independance of 
the community; on that account I 
lament that our government has re- 
vived so many of those /étes, which 
the revolution had abolished; but 
there is a trait in the French cha- 
racter which renders the idleness, 
which, such gay moments occasion, 
less injurious to my countrymen 
than to your’s; I mean the extreme 
sobriety of all classes, generally ac- 
companied by a natural cheerfulness 
of disposition, and early acquired 
habits of the strictest economy. 
When a Bourgeois of Paris gives 
his family and himself a holy-day 
he only loses the time so devoted to 
relaxation, while he often redeems 
its value by greater exertion on the 
receding, or following, days. A 
loaf of bread, a bunch of grapes, a 
little cold meat, (the relics of a for- 
mer meal) and a bottle of 10 sous 
wine, packed up in a light basket, 
and carried by da fille (his only fe- 
male servant, who accompanies and 
shares the pleasures of her em- 
ployer) affords a delicious repast, 
after their morning’s walk, to the 
merry little party, seated under the 
shade of an ancient oak in the Bois 
de Boulogne, or in the Pare of St. 
Cloud. And if the master of the fa- 
mily can afford to take his compa- 
nions in the evening to one of those 
merry salons or public rooms, over 
the entrance to which appear those 
words, so tempting to a Frenchman’s 
eye, * Ici on danse,” and where for a 
few pence they may enjoy for several 
hours this innocent and favourite 
amusement, he makes himself and 
those around him as happy as if he 
had spent ten /owis in an expensive 
entertainment; and returning home 
by moonlight, well pleased with his 
day's excursion, he resumes his la- 
bours on the following morning with 


unimpaired health and redoubled 
spirits. How differently do your 
good citizens of London conduct 
themselves on similar occasions? 
Here. the ideas of amusement and 
expense are inseparable ; and it never 
occurs to an Englishman, whatever 
his situation in life may be, that he 
can give himself the slightest grati- 
fication without a considerable drain 
on the contents of his purse. 

I lately overheard a mechanic con- 
versing in barbarous English with 
a brother of the same trade, and I 
noted down the following words: 
** J spends as much on a Sunday as 
I gets on all the days of the week 
besides.” Now this speech seems 
to express very accurately, if not 
very elegantly, the feelings and 
habits, not only of the poorer class 
of people, to which this man _ be- 
longed, but of many of a higher 
order. I am assured that jour- 
neymen tailors, journeymen shoe- 
makers, and all other persons of 
similar description, who receive the 
price of their weekly exertions on a 
saturday night, seldom return home 
tu their wives and families till they 
have wasted a considerable portion 
of what they had just received at 
some neighbouring pot-house;: the 
expense of the Sunday dinner, and 
concomitant punch or porter, makes 
another heavy deduction from their 
little stock ; and when the following 
day appears (which is technically 
called St. Monday) they are too in- 
nervated, by the excesses committed 
in the interval, to return to work. 
Four and twenty hours more are 
devoted to idleness and barbarous 
excess ; and while scarcely any of 
them begin their professional la- 
bours till Tuesday, not a few post- 
pone their accustomed tasks till the 
week is far advanced. 1f holy-days 
are less frequent in London than at 
Paris, and if, at such times, your 
Streets assume a less cheerful ap- 
pearance than our’s, | must beg leave 
to remind you that Exhibitions, and 
exhibitions of no very rational kind, 
have their attractions even in Eng- 
land. Your Lord Mayor’s-show, 
with the barges and their flags on 
the river, and the gilt coaches in the 
street; the man in armour and the 
rest of the absurdities of that annual 
ceremony collect no less a crowd 
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in this capital than does the beuf 


gras at Paris; and I think you will 
confess that, to the eye of reason, the 
one pageant is just as interesting as 
the other. 

The religious rites of Christmas 
are performed with becoming res- 
pect; but the custom of giving on 
that day a plentiful dinner of roast- 
ed beet, plum pudding, and mince 
pie s, accompanied by copious liba- 
tions of punch, ale, porter, and port 
wine, is not less generally or less 
strictly observed. 

The Jour de (An at Paris does 
not bring more people into our 
shops, of “all dese riptions, than the 
morning of ‘Twelfth-day attracts 
into those of your London pastry- 
cooks ; and so nuwerous are they, 


and so ample is the provision of 


frosted cakes, covered with orna- 
mental figures, that I really believe 
more money is wasted in the pur- 
chase of such indigestible articles, 
than we spend in procuring those 


elegant elrennes, or new year's 
gifts, which friends exchange in 


France, and which often consist of 
jewellery, china, or lace. Allow me 
also to remark, that British curio- 
sity on these occasions is fully equal 
to our’s, and that the crowds of idle 
gazers at the windows of your con- 
fectioners, on Twelfth-day, are not 
less numerous than those which you 
observed in the Palais Royal on the 
Ist of January. 

Easter Monday is another festival 
on which the lower ranks of this 
great city delight to make holy-day; 
and on which, not satisfied with ab- 
staining from work, they indulge 
in the most wanton excesses. Be- 
sides the indecent scenes exhibited 
by both sexes in tumbling down 
(ireenwich-hill, and the aukward 
and often dangerous zeal of your 
citizens in joining the jovial chase 
on that occasion, when a stag is 
turned out for their amusement, the 
public houses of London, and the 
numerous inns of its environs, are 
thronged with riotous parties, drink- 
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ing spirits and smoking tobacco ; 
when, after spending the morning 
in this manner, they adjourn to one 
of the theatres in the evening, where, 
instead of listening to the play, they 
umuse themselves by interrupting 
the performance with loud voeifera- 
tions, by pelting the actors with 
orange-peel, or by insulting the 
more respectable part of the audi- 
ence. 

May-day,* which I shall next 
mention, receives honours of a pe- 
culiar kind in England, and again 
affords an apology for idleness and 
dissipation. ‘There is such a charm 
in the appearance of Spring and in 
the ideas connected with it, that I 
was not surprised at remarking that 
on this occasion your countrymen 
threw offmuch of the gravity which 
they commonly mix up with their 
pleasures, T he chimne ‘y-sweepers, 
decked out with piec es of ‘gilt paper, 
with faded flowers and other fineries 
of some lady’s cast apparel, playing 
a barbarous tune with their ean 
and shovels, and dancing round a 
portable May-pole, presented indeed 
a most grotesque appearance in the 
centre of a civilized capital. Nor 
did | witness without a considerable 
degree of interest that singular kind 
of charitable hospitality, which a 
lady of great wealth, and distin 
guished literary talent, first insti- 
tuted, and which her son continues 
to observe: | mean the dinner, a/ 
given On the occasion, ina 
garden attached to one of the must 
splendid mansions in the British 
metropolis, to the younger members 
of that sooty community, who are 
thus allowed to enjoy, once a year, 
the luxuries of the great. 

The smart and self-satisfied ap- 
pearance of your stage-coachmen 
pleased me much when, in entering 
London, they displayed on theirown 
bosoms, on on the heads of their 
horses, those numerous nosegays, 
which the belles of the rustic inns, 
at which they are in the habit of 
stopping, make it a practice to 





* May day seems always to have been a day dedicated to gaiety in England. 


Miss Benger, in her late very interesting Life of Ann Boleyn, tells us, 


that on 


May-day it was King Henry the Eighth’s pride to rise with the lark, and with a 
train of Courtiers, splendidly attired in white and silver, to hasten to the woods, 
from whence he bore home the fragrant bough in triumph, 


Eur. Mag. July, 182: 
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present tothem on thatday. Ifthe 
morning of Spring was only wel- 
comed in this manner by its proper 
emblem of beautiful flowers, one 
should searcely complain of the idle- 
ness which it occasions; but May- 
day, like every other festival in 
England, is celebrated not only in 
the open air, and with innocent pas- 
times, but also (and much oftener) 
in public houses, amidst smoke, 
drunkenness, and noisy riot. 

The fairs in the neighbourhood of 
London, particularly that of St. 
Bartholomew, (which is kept in 
Smithfield, and consequently in the 
centre of the commercial part of this 
great city,) are not only the occa- 
sion of lost labour: but likewise of 
every possible excess, of eve ry vice, 
and fre que ‘ntly of bloodshed. 

But in addition to the holy-days 
indiscriminately observed by all the 
natives of Great Britain, I find that 
the Scotch have their St. Andrew’s; 
the Welsh their St. David’s; the 
Irish their St. Patrick’s dav; and 
that every good patriot thinks it 
necessary on the return of his na- 
tional festival, not only to os a 
thistle, a leak, or a shamrock, 
his hat, but also to get arette 4 in 
honour of his patron saint. But, 
besides these appointed pe ‘riods, I 
perceive that your people, in spite of 
all their industry, greedily seize on 
every opportunity of giving them- 
selves a holy-day. On the day kept 
in honour of the King’s Birth-day 
loyalty requires that they should 
cease from labour, and spend some 
hours at the public house, either in 
drinking long life to his Majesty, 
ord nto his ministers, accord- 
ing to their respective politics. — 
Apropos, on the last anniversary I 
know not which I most admired, the 
brilliant display of elegant carriages, 
which conveyed the great and rich 
to the Court of their ‘Soverei ign, or 
the equally splendid string of mail- 
coaches, drawn by the finest horses 
in the world, which in the evening 
paraded St. James’s-street. 

When the King meets his parlia- 
ment, when the anniversary of a 
battle gaine d, or a proclamation for 
a fast in humiliation of your sins, 
offers an excuse, your labouring 
classes throw aside their work, and 
making their appearance in the 
street, in the Park, or at the pub- 
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lic house, (to repeat the phrase of 
my friend the mechanic) * spend 
twice as much as they get all the 
week beside.” But when no pub- 
lic solemnity occurs, a bull-bait, or 
a boxing match is quite sufficient to 
draw half the vepelaten of London 
to one of those barbarous sights ; 
and whenever an Englishman goes 
abroad he never thinks of returning 
till the day is spent and his money 
exhausted. It grieves me to add 
that, though bull-baiting and boxing 
are both ‘forbidden by your laws, 
means are found of ev vading them, 
and that such unchristian sports are 
not only attended and enjoyed by 
the lower orders of your people, but 
often sanctioned by the presence of 
peers and other persons of import- 
ance. I am aware that a distin- 
guished statesman, now dead, who 
was fond of exercising his great ta- 
lents in the defence of paradoxes, 
used to contend that the continuance 
of pugilism was necessary to the 
maintenance of your national cou- 
rage; but all that his ingenuity 
could prove was, that it is better 
that two angry Britons should vent 
their fury in an exchange of blows, 
than that they should, like the fiery 
natives ofa more southernly climate, 
seek revenge in the cowardly a 
tice of assassination. But sure 
this negative kind of defence, if at 
lowed at all, cannot justify the cus- 
tom of encouraging, by pecuniary 
rewards, professional combatants to 
try their comparative strength in 
pitched battles, which often end in 
the loss of life; a custom no less de- 
rogatory to the honour of the 19th 
century, than contrary to the clear 
precepts of that religion which we 
all profess. 

Let it be remembered also, that it 
was only in the decline and fall of 
Rome, that her tyrants taught a 
servile people to take delight in the 
effusion of human blood, by exhi- 
biting frequently before them the 
horrid feats of hireling gladiators. 

Your races in general, and parti- 
cularly those of Epsom and Egham, 
in consequence 0 of their vicinity to 
the capital, are in their effects very 
injurious to your morals. I shall 


not go the length of saying that 
there is a want of humanity in teach- 
ing the generous horse to exhaust 
his vigour in overstrained competi- 
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tion, for it seems the nature of that 
noble animal to feel the love of fame 
and to struggle for victory; but this 
diversion, like every other in Eng- 
land, is attended with ruinous ex- 
penses. While your noblemen and 
ge ntry spend vast sums in rearing 
and training these beautiful but de- 
licate creatures, and are sometimes 
tempted to risk the full value of a 
large estate, which has descended to 
them from a long line of ancestry, 
on the hazardous achievements of a 
favourite colt, others, who are not 
rich enough to keep horses them- 
selves, are still fond of being pre- 
sent on these occasions as spectators ; 
and after cheating, or being cheated 
on the ground, spend the rest of the 
day at some of the neighbouring 
inns in jovial parties, or in gaming 
atthe EO.tables. In short, | think 
the English are just as fond of holy- 
days as the French; but while they 
pay more dearly for them, they en- 
joy them less. “A similar remark is 
applicable to all the convivial habits 
of the two countries: with us so- 
ciety is so essential a part of our 
happiness, that it requires no adven- 
titious charm. We seek it for it- 
self, and are led to the pursuit by no 
secondary consideration. You ac- 
cuse us of vanity, yet, in your man- 
ner of rec eiving company, you shew 
that that passion hasa much greater 

influence on you than on us. In- 
deed, according to the usages of 
England, it seems that a man has 
but one alternative; to live in soli- 
tude, or to squander immense sums 
in giving sumptuous banquets. — 
Need I tell you how differently we 
feel and act in these respects. Not 
only in our chateaux sail provincial 
towns, but also in the capital, the 
proudest noble is not ashamed to 
see his relations and intimate friends 
at his ordinary and frugal meal; 

and could you come unseen into the 
dining-rooms of our finest hotels you 
would find many a cheerful party 
assembled round the social board, 
though perhaps the only dishes 
it contains are the usual soup and 
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bouilli, a roast fowl, or a plate of 
cutlets. Now contrast this fare with 
the nominal fanily dinner of a man 
of small fortune in England, to 
which he invites those with whom 
he lives on terms of the closest inti- 
macy. Though he knows they are all 
ac quainted with his circumstances, 
and are aware how ill he can afford 
the expense, he loads his table with 
every costly rarity, while, in doing 
so, he exposes himself to very seri- 
ous difhiculties, and is perhaps ob- 
liged, a few days afterwards, to ask 
a temporary loan of one of those 
very guests, in receiving whom so 
extravagantly he wasted : a larger 
sum than that which he is now com- 
pelled to borrow. Nor is this fault 
contined to their higher classes ;— 


your tradesmen are scarcely less 
prodigal than your nobility and 


gentry. Even your mechanics are 
occasionally forgetful of the golden 
rules of economy and moderation. 
Scarcely a shopkeeper is to be found 
in London who, on a Sunday, does 
not either give a handsome dinner 
at home, partake of a similar one at 
a friend's house, or take a country 
excursion, conveying his wife or his 
mistress in a gig, for the driving of 
which one or two horses are regu- 
larly kept; while some persons of 
no higher station think themselves 
rich e ‘nough to change this humble 
vehicle for a barouche and four.— 
Such follies certainly contribute to 
those frequent bankruptcies which 
your Giazette announces, but their 
existence shews how difficult it is for 
an Englishman to separate his ideas 
of pleasure from those of expense. 
But, lest I should tire you, I will 
now take my leave. I think I have 
shewn pretty clearly, that if the 
Parisians spend too much time in 
the observance of public festivals, 
they share that aan with their 
graver neighbours; who, not content 
with wasting their hours in this 
manner, are equally lavish of their 
health and money. 

De Vermonr. 
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Wuen Ellen returned tothe draw- 
ing-room she found a large party of 
newly arrived guests ooseniiibels and 
us the gentlemen left the table soon 
it was not long before the necessary 
arrangements for music, which was 
to be the first entertainment of the 
evening, took place, and Charles 
was told by Mrs. Ainslie, that his 
musical powers would be put in re- 
quisition, till his quadrille dancing 
was equally wenbed, *T am glad,” 
whispered Charles to Ellen, * that 
this music begins so early, as I 
must go away to other parties 
soon.’’ — ** Indeed!’ said Ellen, 
forcing a sinile, “* you are quite a 
fashionable man, I see !’’—** I flatter 
myself I am,” he replied, with a 
self sufhcient look; oa as he turned 
away to promise Mrs. Ainslie that 
he would sing after the piano- 
forte lesson was over, he did not 
hear the deep sigh of poor Ellen. 
Charles sung a duet with a young 
lady whom he had met at other 
places, and he sung so pleasantly 
that he was pressed to sing a song. 
lle consented on condition § that 
Ellen would accompany him. She 
would fain have retused from mere 
timidity, but the wish to oblige 
him, and enable him to shine, con- 
quered her repugnance, and she sat 
down tothe instrument; but Charles 
was any thing but encouraging to 
her. ‘I declare,” he said, * you 
don’t play near so well as you did 
at R.” Sometimes she played too 
loud, then too soft, sometimes too 
slow, sometimes too fast; however, 
she was at last piqued into indifler- 
ence to his censure, and Mandeville’s 
ill-humour vanished in the gratify- 
ing “ bravo’s’’ and * charming,” 
which attended his own success, and 
showed no consciousness in’ the 
hearers of Ellen's failures. At 
length the song ended, and Ellen 
gladly rose ; but, while every one else 
murmured and applauded Charles, 
the lip which his petulance had 
paled uttered no word of praise, and 
the mortified and indignant girl re- 
tired to her seat in silence. 

In a few minutes Charles was en- 


treated to sing again, and he asked 
Ellen to accompany him again. 
‘“ No—I will not,” was her cold 
and firmreply. * Why not, Ellen?” 
** Because | know | cannot please 
you, therefore I will not give fruit- 
ess pain to myself.” In vain he 
urged her, Ellen was resolute ; and 
Charles, on a lady’s saying that 
she had heard Mr. Mandeville sing 
sweetly without music, ceased to 
importune her, and sung unaecom- 
panied. When he had ended his 
song, which was loudly applauded, 
preparations were made for dancing 
quadrilles, and Ellen hoped that 
Charles would come eagerly for- 
ward to request her to dance with 
him; but he staid so long in the 
next room that when he did ap- 
proach her for that purpose she 
was already engaged ; and, to her 
still greater mortification, he neither 
looked nor expressed regret, nor 
did he engage her for the next 
dances. As Ellen was not in the 
same set with Charles she could 
not have the satisfaction of seeing 
him dance, though she had the mor- 
tification of observing that he had 
selected for his partner the finest 
and most fashionable looking girl 
in the room, The quadrille was 
succeeded by a Spanish dance, in 
both of which Charles’s dancing was 
thought equal to his singing. At 
the end of the last dance, when he 
had quitted his partner, Charles ap- 
proached Ellen, and she hoped he 
was going to ask her to dance with 
him; but he told her he was very 
sorry, but really he could stay no 
longer. “Oh! very well,” said 
Ellen, trying to speak and look 
cheerfully. Mrs. Ainslie now joined 
them, saying, ‘| suppose you are 
come to lead this dear girl to the 


‘dance now, Mr.Mandeville.’’—Upon 


my word I should have been most 
happy, but unfortunately” —*“She is 
engaged, I eo No, but 
lam; that is, | must go, though 


most reluctantly. My presence is 
imperiously demanded at two parties 
thisevening, near Grosvenor-square, 
and I fear I shall be waited for, as 
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I have to sing one or two trios at 
one place, and to dance a new qua- 
drille at another.” —* But it is very 
early for any party in Grosyvenor- 


square, and ‘surely the delicht of 


dancing with Elien is temptation 
enough even to excuse your being 
vainly expected for a few minutes. 
The heart has its claims as well as 
other things, Mr. Mandeville.’’— 
“Oh, yes; Oh, dear, yes,” said 
Mandeville, __ looking very silly, 
“ but—” —* I beg,” cried Ellen, 
proudly, * on you will let my 
cousin please himself; I resign 
all right to keep him here ."— 
** Nay, but Ellen, you are unjust; | 
am sure | wish to stay. Well, Clook- 
ing at his watch) there is time for 
one quadrille. Will you do me the 
honour,” offering his arm. Ellen 
looked at Mrs. Ainslie, who made 
her a sign to accept it, and he led 
her to the set. 
the air of dancing with languid in- 


difference, and sometimes only 
walked through the figure. ‘ You 


did not dance thus with your last 
partner,” said Ellen, indignantly. 
‘** No—but I am sparing myself now 
for my next party; besides, what a 
fine dancer, and what a fine fashion- 
able girl that partner w ‘as? ' but not 
so pretty as you, Ellen,” he added, 
seeing her change colour, and look 
as if she had a mind to sit down. 
These words uttered in a faultering 
tone, assisted Ellen to recover her- 
self, and she resolved that he should 
not, if she could help it, again per- 
ceive the mortification which he in- 
flicted. 

When the quadrille was over 
Charles declared he was unable to 
stay a moment longer, and for the 
next dance of the set he must resign 
her to some one else. ‘ By all 
means,’ said Ellen, coldly, while 
her heart beat almost audibly with 
internal emotion, and a feeling al- 
mostapproaching to misery. At this 
moment, and just as Charles was 
hastening away, meaning to take 
French leave, as it is called, that 
he might not be detained again, Mr. 
Ainslie « ‘ame up, and said that Lady 
Jane F and her daughters were 
just arrived; and as they were very 
desirous of hearing Mr. Mandeville 
sing, 





INUSIC, he hoped he would do them 
the favour of singing before the 


But he gave himself 


and were excellent judges of 
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dancing was resumed. Ellen listen- 
ed with almost breathless anxiety 
for his answer, and felt sick at 
heart when he replied, * Certainly, 
Sir, | was going, but I will stay 
and sing to your noble guests.” He 
was then presented to her and her 
daughters. Mrs. Ainslie said in a 
whisper to Ellen, * | thought Mr. 
Mandeville said that he could not 
stay a moment longer !’’—* He even 
told me so, but’’—** I see—I under- 
stand, she re plied ; ‘*he can stay for 
vanity, but not for affection.’ Alas! 
thatis only too true, thought Ellen ; 
and she seated herself where Charles 
could not see her, lest he should ask 
her to accompany him. Bat he did 
not; a ballad without music was re- 
quested, and Charles complied. 
Lady Jane and her fair daughters 
were delighted ; Charles was ap- 
plauded to the skies ;—another song 
was requested, was granted, equally 
extolled, and a third earnest Vv so- 
licited ; but now Mandeville’s vanity 
inade him desire to show off in some- 
thing more dithcult, and he looked 
round for Ellen that she might ac- 
company him; but at this moment 
her good genius, in the shape of 
Mrs. Ainslie, stept forward to her 
rescue ; for that lady declared that 
she could not allow any further 
trespass on Mr. Mandeville’s time 
and indulgence, for she knew he was 
eager to take flight to the upper 
regions, where he was anxiously ex- 
pected; therefore he could not afford 
to give more time to the lower ones, 
and must instantly set off for the 
neighbourhood of Gresvenor- “square. 
ss] really am willing to stay,” stam- 
mered out Mandeville, provoked, 
yetashamed; for he felt that though 
Mrs. Ainslie’s words were flatte ‘ring 
her tone was sarcastic; but she in- 
terrupted him with, ‘ Not a word ; 
the more willing you are to indulge 
us the more incumbe nt it is on us 
not to abuse that good nature ; and 
[ am sure Lady Jane is too generous 
to desire a pleasure purchased by 
disappointment to others,”—** Cer- 
tainly | would on no account detain 
Mr. Mandeville, but I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
him in Grosvenor-place.” Charles 
bowed, blushed, murmured out, 
‘ You do me great honour—happy 
to wait on you,’’—and, having 
once met the sarcastic look of Mrs. 
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Ainslie, was glad to escape out of the 
room, without daring to raise his 
consciouseyes to Ellen, who now, 
spite of herself, came forward in 
hopes of receiving a kind farewell, 
for Ellen knew they should not meet 
the next day, as Charles was to 
dine in the country, and was not to 
return till late. But he was gone 
in a moment, without one adieu, 
either looked or spoken! However, 
he was no longer there to excite or 
disappoint her expectations in any 
way, and Ellen felt relieved, though 
saddened ; but the attentions of a 
very agre eable partner, who talked 
to ies of Sir Henry Claremont and 
his virtues, and delicately hinted 
that he had obtained an invitation 
to the party that evening, merely to 
be presented to her, as Sir Henry 
wished him to have the honour of 
knowing Miss Mortimer, diverted 
her thoughts from the unworthy en- 
grosser ot them, and the rest of the 
evening passed away pleasantly to 
her; but, when she retired to bed, 
she repeated to herself Mrs. Ainslie’s 
forcible words: * yes, yes; he can 
stay for vanity, but not for affec- 


tion.” 
The next day, when Ellen rose, 
she said to herself, ** well, I cannot 


hope to see him to-day!” and was 
surprized at finding that a degree 
of repose stole over her feelings at 
the idea; for as it was no longer a 
pleasure on/y to expect him, but 
anxiety, and the dread of mortifica- 
tion now mingled with that pleasure, 
she was conscious that her harrassed 
mind was soothed by the certainty 
that for some hours, at least, she 
should be able to feel entirely alive 
to the enjoyments of the passing 
day, Should’ really observe the ob- 
jects and sights presented to her 
eyes, and be able to profit by the 
opportunities afforded her of seeing 
London. ‘ Good girl,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, when she returned to dine 
and dress for the Theatre, “* I am 

uite satisfied with you to-day, 

len; and I really believe you will 
turn ont to be the sensible girl I 
always thought you.’ Ellen, as 
Charles was not present, was wholly 
absorbed in the illusion of the scene 
at Covent-garden, and as much 
charmed as Mrs. Ainslie wished her 
to be with all she saw and heard; 
till, just before the farce began, a 
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gentleman who had joined their 
party said to Mrs. Ainslie, “1 ex- 
cted to see Mandeville here, for 
“ told me he should come hither 
if he returned in any tolerable time 
from the country, and did not go to 
Lady D’s.”’—* Depend on it, if he 
does return, he will go to Lady D’s.”’ 
replied Mrs. Ainslie, in a tone which 
Ellen well understood. However, 
this conversation had awakened in 
her a faint hope of seeing him; and, 
instead of attending any longer to 
what was passing on the stage, she 
was looking round every time her 
own box door opened, or looking 
into the boxes opposite, or near her, 
to discover the object which even 
yet was, as usual, dearer to her than 
any other in creation ; but not as 
usual did her judgment go along 
with her partiality; she felt that 
her heart and her head were now at 
variance ; and that Charles Mande- 
ville of London was very inferior 
to the Charles Mandeville of R~. 
But vainly did Ellen look for Charles, 
he came not, and the curtain dropt. 
‘1 conclude Mandeville did not 
return from the country in time,” 
said his friend. ‘ On the contrary, 
I conclude that he did, and is now 
singing and dining at Lady D's,” 
replied Mrs. Ainslic; while pensive, 
and disappointed, and silent, Ellen 
walked to the carriage. Mrs. Ains- 
lie followed her into her room that 
night, and, seeing her melanchol 
countenance, kindly took her hind, 
and told her that she knew very 
well what was passing in her mind; 
and that she hoped she would see 
the necessity, which pride and deli- 
cacy equally imposed on her, to 
cease to feel so tenderly towards a 
man who evidently had no longer 
any tender attachment for her. “ But 
is it possible that he can so soon, 
and for ever, have ceased to love 
me?’ cried Ellen, melting into 
tears: ‘“* why, if you had heard 
how he reproached my uncle for his 
cruelty in not allowing us to en- 
gage ourselves toeach other. Surely, 
surely, he does not know his own 
heart; and he loves me still, spite of 
appearances !”—* Ellen, dear child 
of my dearest friend, listen to me with 
calmness,”’ said Mrs. Ainslie; * be- 


lieve me, that real and faithful love is 
a restless feeling that cannot be satis- 
fied without proving its existence by 
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constant attentions to the object of 
that love. The true lover prefers 
the society of the woman he loves 
to every other engagement; and to 
him no amusementis welcome which 
is unshared by her, unless she is far 
distant, and that he wishes to be- 
guile part of the tediousness of ab- 
sence by it.—There, Ellen, I have 
given you a little sketch of what a 
true lover is; and I leave you to 
compare your lover with it, and see 
if it resembles him. I beg leave to 
add, that I advise you also to com- 
pare Sir Henry Claremont’s assi- 
duity with your cousin's, and with 
the sketeh.”’—“* Oh! but Sir Henry 
has never been exposed to the temp- 
tations of a London life since he 
knew me.’’—** True, therefore the 
condition on which you accept Sir 
Henry's addresses, and I trust you 
will one day accept them, shall be, 
that he goes and lives six months 
in London to try his constancy, be- 
cause you Shall tell him, to speak 
elegantly, my dear, that a burnt 
child dreads the fire.”—“ No, no; 
I shall never love or accept any man 
now,”’ eried Ellen, her tears re- 
doubling. ** Not now.”—* Oh! but 
1 mean i ay know what you 
mean; but do not believe, my sweet 
irl, that I laugh at you, or that I 
do not enter deeply into your pre- 
sent feelings; 1 only think that t ley 
ought not to last, as the object is 
unworthy of them; I should not say 
so it Sir Henry Claremont were the 
object, and by some strange incon- 
sistancy of conduct were to behave 
to youas Mandeville does, for then 
I should be tempted to say, aye, 
you may well weep, for you have 
lost a treasure. What I wish on 
this occasion is, that you should 
feel your own worth, justly appre- 
ciate the value of your own tender- 
ness, and learn to despise the heart- 
less boy who can thus prefer town 
pleasures and women of fashion to 
rou and your invaluable love. There 
isa speech for you, Ellen! I did not 
think I had been socloquent; but, the 
Arabian song says, * who can live 
with the rose without imbibing some 
of its sweetness;’ so the wife of 
Ainslie must catch some of his elo- 
quence; and thus, having ingeniously 
contrived to compliment both myse If 
and my husband at once, I will bid 
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you good night, and join my prayers 
to your's, Ellen, for your ‘bei ‘ing as- 
sisted through your present trial, 
and that you may live long and 
happy ! 
Py poor Ellen was not yet willing 
to resign for ever the illusions of 
love so long dear to her heart; how- 
ever, she slept at last; and, on wak- 
ing, the image of Mandeville was 
sometimes replaced by that of Sir 
Henry Claremont; that of the latter 
was soon rendered more vivid to 
her mind’s eye by the entrance of 
her maid with a large hamper, and 
a flail basket. The former contained 
the finest pines and mellons that 
she had ever seen, and the latter the 
most beautiful and rare hot-house 
flowers ; but they were accompanied 
by no letter or note, and the direc- 
tion was ina hand unknown. Ellen, 
however, could not doubt but that 
they came from Sir Henry, whose hot- 
houses and pinery were the admira- 
tion of his neighbourhood. “See!” 
said she, with a sparkling eye aud a 
glowing cheek, when Mrs. Ainslie 
entered her apartment. * And 
whence came they, Ellen?” “From 
R—, I believe.” “ And who sends 
them ?’’—“ There is no letter, so I 
only suspect the donor, and he is Sir 
Henry, dare say.”—* So dare I, 
Well, this is a lover if, as the man 
says in the play, Le vrai amphy- 
trion est celui or Ton dine, le vrai 
amant est celui qui donne des ananas 
et des fleurs. Oh! sweet Sir Henry! 
I dare say he devined that I was 
going to have a bag-wig and 
feathered party to dinner to-day, 
and wished to be very elegant at as 
little expense as possible, and there- 
fore, to bribe me to espouse his in- 
terest, he sent these gifts; for I sup- 
ose, Ellen, you do not mean to 
then all the fruit to yourself, and 
wear all the flowers, appearing one 
day as Pomona and Flora the next.” 
* Qh, no; you are welcome to them 
all: but—one of the flowers I mean 
to wear in my bosom, and another in 
my hair.” —‘*Bravely resolved, and 
if by any at present unforeseen 
chance Mandeville should come, 
as Lown I have not invited him, I 
beg you will tell him that you wear 
them for the sake of Sir Henry 
Claremont.” The onl art of 
this last sentence to which Ellen 
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attended was the assurance Mrs. 
Ainslie rave that she had not invited 
Mandeville, for till then she had 


hoped he was to be one of the in-, 


vited guests. However, she could 
not help owning to herself that it 

was not necessary as things were tor 
Mrs. Ainslie to invite Mandeville 
every day, as it was evident that all 
his engagements were formed, and 
would be pursued, without any refer- 
ence to her. 

The end of the morning, as usual, 
Was spent in sight-seeing; and on 
their return home they drove to the 
same painter's as before, for Mrs. 
Ainslie to indulve herse ‘fin looking 
at Sir Henry Claremont’s picture, 
the dear man to whom she owed the 
elegant additions to her deserts and 
her flower vases; and she saw by 
Ellen's countenance, when she now 
beheld the picture, that the original 
had gained ground in her favour. 

The dinner went olf well, but the 
evening would have been passed by 
Ellen in a state of vain expectation 
of him who came not am not an 
acquaintance of Mandeville joined 
the party, who informed Ellen that 
Charles had found the day he passed 
in the country so agreeable, that he 
had been induced to stay longer, and 
that he had left him there singing, 
dancing, and acting to the delight 
of everyone. Ellen changed colour, 
sighed, was glad her cousin was so 
well amused, when, after a great 
struggle with herself, she conversed, 
laughed, and seemed as cheerful as 
usual; but she could not help say- 
ing, when she retired torest. ** This 
was a voluntary absence of a whole 
day—this was an engage ment form- 
ed since my arrival! Why! why 
did | come to London? Yet, no— 
thankless girl! if I had not come 
I might have been deceived still!” 

The next day Mandeville called, 
and wanted to walk out with Ellen 
alone as he had done before, but 
Mrs. Ainslie would not allowit; she 
said that her young friend was to be 
with her so short a time that she 
could not bear to give her up a whole 
morning, he must, therefore accom- 
pany the ‘m if they walked. Mande- 
ville, though he felt the reproof, 
coolly said, her going would en- 
crease his pleasure and his pride ; 
and he should be the envy of every 


one whom he met. “ Plus gallant, 


que tendre?”’ murmured Mrs. Ainshe 


between her teeth, and Mandeville 
had feeling enough to blush. * But 
I think,” added she, ** we had better 
go in the carriage, and order it two 
hours sooner than usual.’’ Accord- 
ingly they did so; and Charles, 
equally attentive to both ladies, en- 
deavoured to be most agreeable ; but 
it was only by shewing himecif at- 
tached to Ellen that he “could really 
succeed in pleasing either lady. He, 
however, obtained an invitation to 
dinner, which, with many blushes 
and regrets, he declared his inability 
to accept, as he was engaged to dine 
and go to the play w ith some friends 
whom he had met in the country 5 
and the next day he was going, he 
said, to races, and thence on a 
tour to Windsor and Reading. But 
he was very sorry, indeed, to lose so 
much of his cousin Ellen’s society, 
but it was her own fault—why not 
let him know she was coming. 
* Yesterday, however,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, * you knew she was here, 
and yet you staid a day mourn in 
the country than you intended.” 
“True; my host ‘and hostess were 
so pressing, and so charming.”— 
**We think Ellen charming.”—* So 
do 1, lam sure,” he replie d; “andl 
hear she makes quite a sensation 
wherever she goes.’’—** She does; 
but I patronize the suit of only one 
of her adorers.”—* May I ask his 
name.” —** No—he is not here, but 
mourning her absence at R—.’— 
** Indeed! said Mandeville, blush- 
ing, for he knew of Sir Henry’s ad- 
dresses. ‘ Yes, and if you had 
dined with us you would have seen 
some of his votive gifts, ‘ flowers 
to the fair,’ adorning her hair to- 
day.”— If I had, 1 should have 
stolen or trodden them underfoot.”’ 
** No—that you should not,” said 
Ellen, hastily; ‘1 prize them too 
much to have allowed it.’”-—* This 
looks serious,”’ replied Mandeville 
with a mixed expression of conceit 
and mortification on his countenance, 
but the former prevailed ; and, wish- 
ing them good morning, he left 
them at Albany, assuring them he 
would call as soon as ever he re- 
turned, 

* Ellen, forgive me,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie; but, surely it is dad taste 
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to love this man.”’ Ellen blushed, 
looked down, and was st/ent; and 
Charles Mandeville was to be absent 
from London a week while she was 
there, preferring races to her com- 
pany. Alas! what then were the 
protestations of man’s love worth; 

to think that he loved her still, 
spite of appearances, was now im- 
possible ; and she resolved to try to 
repay indiffere nee with indifference. 
A week’s absence was a good pre- 
paration for the execution of this 
wise resolve: but Mrs. Ainslie 
thought there was still a better way 
of weakening Charles’s power over 
her. 

‘© Love,” says the eloquent author 
of Ada Reis, “ though strong in 
itself, receives great accession of 
strength froin perceiving the admi- 
ration paid to others by its object ;' 
and Mrs. Ainslie hoped, that if she 
could contrived to let her see Man- 
deville eclipsed in those very things 
which gave him such importance in 
her eyes ; if she could hear his sing’- 
ing excelled, his pretensions to high 
fashion and fashionable acquaint- 
ance proved less real than they now 
appeared to her, and could be made 
to seem at all degraded or ridicu- 
lous in her sight, her end would be 
accomplished. But to effect this 
was dificult; as thongh Ellen al- 
ready thought Charles grown con- 
eeited and atle eted, especially con- 
cerning his singing, he still appeare: 
to her the hei iy ht of elegance, and 
“ the desired of all beholders.’ 

The ensuing week passed more 
rapidly than Ellen expected ol 
wished, as she found herself obliged 
to quit London at the end of the 
next week, since Mrs. Ainslie was 
forced to hasten into the North, on 
account of 
her sister; at the end of the week 
Mandeville called, and told Ellen 
that he had procure dhistriend Lady 
D.’s Opera Box for Mrs. Ainlie and 
herself, for the next Tuesday ; this 
was delightful news to Ellen, who 
had not yet been at the Opera. 

“ We are really much obliged by 
this attention,” said Mrs. Ainslie, * I 
conclude you will dine with us on 
Tuesday, and use one of the tickets 
yourself :’’—** Impossible! I dine 
with some friends of mine at the 
— olfe ‘C- -house th: it day ; >; & din- 
Eur. Ma: uw, July, S25. 
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the increased illness of 


ner lam to give in consequence of 
my election into the Alfred, whieh 
will, L expect, take place the day 
bef ‘fore, as though success is dilh- 
cult I am told that [ am sure of 
getting in; but [shall certainly 
come to the Opera during the course 
of the evening. LT have promised 
Lady B. to look in on her in her 
box, and I shall also make a point 
of coming to your’s.”—- You are 
only too good,” replied Mrs, Ainslie, 
with a sarcastic smile: * but, serious- 
ly, Lam glad to have so well situated 
a box as Lady D.’s is for Ellen to 
see the Opera, and ‘Tuesday is the 
only night that she will he able to 
go thither.” —* The only night?" 

* Yes; she will leave me, and | 
London, on the following Friday.” 
‘* Tam quite concerned to hear it: 
my dear Ellen, may I speak a few 
words to you alone ?”’ 

Ellen fluttered, curious, anxious, 
paused fora minute, and then led the 
way into the next room.—* Ellen,” 
said Mandeville, * IT know you like 
to oblige me, and T have a favour 
to ask of you; I am invited to La ly 
Charlotte D.’s musical party on 
Monday, and I want to sing that 
song which I have altered so as to 
make it suit my voice, 
you accompany so well; 
not trust any 


and which 
but I dare 
body but you to ae- 
company me, | therefore told Lady 
Charlotte that IT had a cousin in 
whom I wished to bring 
with ine to her }) irty, if she would 
allow ine, and she said ves, but she 
nu would excuse her calling 
on ve u: I} said] wassure you would 
not stand on ceremony, therefore 
there is her card, and here an invi- 
tation ?”°—Ellen at first was speech- 
less at the utter selfishness of this 
project, and the indelicate coolness 
with which Mandeville seemed to 
make a convenience of her at the 
expense of herself, respect and pro- 
per price, and desired to take her 
with himtoa London assembly a his 
rae ies 
herself she 


Baan lon 


hope \ 


Why n sh e@ recover ea 
iy and proudly : 
that theash: always ready to hihite 
him, she mus “ consult Mrs. Ainlie 
betore she could re ply to sucha pro- 
posal; then, before Charles could pre- 
vent an appeal to which he instantly 
foresaw the certain answer, 
open 


"9 


she threw 
and, with 


1) 


oie ‘ 
the folding door, 
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faultering voice, disclosed to Mrs. 
Ainslie what Mandeville required of 
her. 

* Amazing!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Ainslie, after a pause, during which 
she fixed her fine eyes on Charles 
with an expression of indignant 
contempt; * L have seen selfishness 
before, but never, 1 think, to so un- 
blushing an amount as_ now.’’— 
‘* Selfishness, Madam! surely there 
is nothing selfish in wishing to pro- 
cure my cousin Ellen a_ pleasant 
evening's entertainment; and you, 
I know, do not visit Lady Charlotte 
D.””—** Nor shall Miss Mortimer, 
Sir, if I can help it. No guest of 
mine shall go to the house of a Lady 
who does not choose to trouble her- 
self to pay the customary due of 
respect by calling on her, or at 
least by leaving a card at the house 
where she is; and I wonder, Mr. 
Mandeville, that you could bear so to 
compromise the dignity of your 
cousin. Then to want to drag the 
dear girl about with you merely for 
the purpose of your own vanity, but 
never to desire it at the prompting 
of affection !’’—** How do you know, 
Madam, that what 1 now desire is 
not from the prompting of affec- 
tion ?’’—** Because it is inconsistent 
with your former conduct since Miss 
Mortimer’s arrival in this town; 
however, let Ellen judge for herself. 
If she wishes to go to Lady Char- 
lotte’s I can send her thither with 
a friend of mine; what say you, 
Ellen ?”—“ That I see the affair in 
the same light as yourself, and have 
not the slightest wish to go to Lady 
Charlotte D.’s. I must also add 
that | am hurt beyond measure to 
see that my cousin Charles has never 
wished for my company at any party 
before, and that now he wishes for 
me merely to make me the means 
of gratifying his vanity.”—* You 
are too severe, and unjust, and un- 
grateful, Miss Mortimer.”"—‘ In- 
deed ! would that I were so,” replied 
Ellen, bursting into tears; * would 
rou could make me think myself so; 
tor then I should be iol the bit- 
terest of all pangs to me—the pain 
of blaming you.” 

Mrs. Ainslie did not like the 
tenderness of this last part of Ellen’s 
reply; but, on the whole, she was 
satisfied with the just view which 
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she took of Mandeville's motives, 
and had little doubt of Ellen's being 
cured in time; as selfishness, in the 
beloved object, is of all qualities the 
most likety to break the tie that 
holds the heart in bondage. Ellen's 
tears, if they did not otherwise affect 
Charles, induced him to express his 
regret for having wounded her feel- 
ings, especially when it had been 
his sole intention to gratify them; 
but he hoped, he said, that she 
would excuse the unceremonious in- 
vitation to the party, for the sake 
of the Opera Box. “ Artfully put 
Mr. Mandeville.—Yes, yes, we will 
try to remember nothing but the 
obligation you have conferred on us. 
Will you dine with us on Sunday, 
we dine out to-day ?’—“ 1 go out 
of town on Sunday to dinner; but 
vn Monday I should be happy to 
have the honour to wait on you,” — 
* So be it;” and Mandeville bowed 
and departed. 

He was no sooner gone than Ellen 
threw herself on Mrs. Ainslie’s neck 
and gave way to an agony of grief, 
which drew sympathizing tears from 
her affectionate friend. ‘ Oh! try- 
ing, but blessed visit to London, 
Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie; “* It has 
brought you to know the false from 
the true; but come, now your full 
heart has relieved itself, tell me, if 

ou can, for what qualities you 
ca Charles Mandeville ?’’—* He 
is my cousin, you know.” —* Yes, 
that is areason why you should love 
him, certainly; but not why you 
should be in love with him.” 
* And then ’’—* Well, and then ?”’ 
—** | thought he loved me.” — 
“ Thatis, was in love with you.” — 
« Yes.’’—* Well, now for the rea- 
sons?’’—** And then, you know, 
he is very handsome.” — “ Yes, 
but not so handsome as Sir Henry 
Claremont, in my eyes ?’’—* And 
then he sang and danced well, 
and seemed very good natured.”’ 
—‘* And I suppose you read toge- 
ther, and conversed together?’ — 
‘“* We read novels together, but our 
conversation was chiefly about, 
about’’—“ What ?”’ —* lon and 
each other.” —‘* Aye, I suppose so ; 
an admirable compendium of the 
substance, and sense of a boy’s and 
girl’s attachment; but I conclude 
you never thought Charles a man of 
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reading and reflection, or of active 
virtues like Sir Henry Claremont?” 
—** I never thought about it,” said 
Ellen, blushing. “ Then now my 
dear it is time that you should 
think about it, and seriously too; 
compare Mandeville with his rival, 
and let me soon hear that the poor 
Baronet is sent by you to undergo 
his six months’ probation in Lon- 
don.” —Ellen smiled, and looked as 
if the idea was not so impossible to 
be realized as she thought it when 
Mrs. Ainslie last mentioned the sub- 
ject; and by the time the carriage 
came round she had dried up her 
tears, and anticipated the drive, 
though Charles was not to be with 
them, with considerable pleasure. 
They called to take up a friend of 
Mrs. Ainslie in their way to the 
Park, and as the Lady wished to see 
pictures they went to the painter's 
gallery, nothing loth, and saw Sir 
Henry’s picture again. “ What a 
countenance! what a fine man!” 
said their companion; and Ellen 
saw, not without pleasure, that a 
group of ladies and gentlemen were 
admiring this picture, and that two 
or three declared they had the hap- 
piness and the honour of knowing 
the admired original. “ Oh! what 
a happy woman you might be if you 
chose,’ said Mrs. Ainslie, in a 
whisper; “and I think you might 
spare the poor man the six months’ 
probation as he is seven and twenty, 
and men know their own minds 
though boys do not.” 

As Charles had engaged to dine 
at Mrs. Ainslie’s on the Monday, 
that Lady had enabled herself to 
put in execution part of her scheme 
for curing Ellen of her love. Mrs. 
Ainslie was acquainted witha young 
man of good family and independent 
fortune, whose first passion and first 
pursuit in life unfortunately was 
musick ; as his health was delicate 
he was ordered to Italy, and during 
a residence in that country of some 
years duration his very fine voice 
was improved to the utmost, as was 
his general skill in music; and he 
returned to England the best pos- 
sible amateur performer. He fad 
within the last year become inti- 
mately acquainted with a singing 
master and his sister, born of Ita- 
lian parents in England; and with 
these young persons, who sang ad- 
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mirably, he passed so much of his 
time that it was supposed the pleas- 
ing manners, and vocal powers, of 
Olivia Pedruglio would win so 
much on his affections that he would 
make her his wife. In the mean 
while not the slightest stain at- 
tached to the Lady's character from 
the intimacy; and when Mr. De 
Mornay was invited out to dinner, it 
was customary to invite M, Pedru- 
ylio and his sisteralso. But it was 
no easy matter to prevail on Mr. De 
Mornay to pay visits; he preferred 
receiving friends in an evening at 
his house, where musick of various 
kinds was the usual amusement ; 
but, as he greatly respected and 
admired Mrs. Ainslie, he promised 
to wait on her, and so did the Pe- 
druglios, as svon as she told him 
that she had a very particular reason 
for wishing him, and his friends, to 
dine with her onthe Monday. When 
Charles Mandeville arrived Mrs. 
Ainslie took him on one side, and said, 
‘* Tam going to tell you what will 
delight you, Mr. De. Mornay, that 
first of gentleman singers, and his 
lialian friends the Pedruglios dine 
here to-day, and they will sing in 
the evening.”’ Charles bowed, and 
said he was enchanted; but the dis- 
cerning Mrs. Ainslie saw very 
clearly that he was _ excessively 
mortified, and had rather hear him- 
self sing than the finest singers in 
the world. However, though mor- 
tified, he was nut entirely dismayed, 
and was frequently lost in thought 
during dinner, saying to himself, 
“what can | sing, for Ellenis so 
cross or timid that 1 know she will 
refuse to accompany me; really | 
think I willsing without wusick, for 
every one likes ballads.” When 
two or three persons were assembled 
in the evening besides the dinner 
party, M. De Mornay, as soon as he 
was requested to do so, took his 
seat at the Piano-forte with the 
prompt eeu of a gentleman, 
and the skill of a professor. The 
first song he sang convinced Man- 
deville that he could not presume to 
compete with a singer like that, and 
Ellen’s eyes swam in tears whilst 
the most touching voice she had ever 
heard sung a sweet cantabile air, the 
words of which (for she knew enough 
of Italian to understand them) ap- 
plied in many respects to her own 
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disappointed hopes. “Is it not ex- 
quisite 2”? said Charles, wishing to 
be contradicted. ‘* Oh, I could 
listen to him all night!’’ cried the 
enthusiastic girl. ‘ Indeed! an 
hour or two would content me,” said 
the mortified Mandeville. The friends 
next sang a trio; in short, duet 
succeeded to duet, song to song from 
each of the three, when Mrs, Ains- 
lie in a whisper desired De Mornay 
to ask Mr. Mandeville tosing. But 
he, alarmed at the evident superio- 
rity of the man who asked him, and 
mortified at the praises bestowed on 
him and his friends, refused with 
awkward bashfulnes, not modesty, 
not real timidity, but its counter- 
part, which is self-love, afraid of not 
shining, fearful of not excelling ; 
and it was not till after repeated 
pressing that he could be prevailed 
onto sing. Then what lead he 
sing was the difficulty. ‘ Would 
Ellen accompany him?’ —* No; 
she knew she could not satisfy him.”’ 
“How very unkind?’ —* Not at 
all; you would scold me, and I 
should not know a note that I play- 
ed; and indeed you sing best with- 
out musick; besides, you will then 
come into no competition with these 
great performers. ’—** So, then, you 
think me very inferior to them ?’’— 
‘““ Who is not,” said Ellen. “ There, 
even Ellen is gone over to them. 
Heigho! I wish 1 had not come, or 
had gone away after dinner,”’ 
thought Charles. However, he sang, 
but oh! the obvious difference be- 
tween the singing of a frightened, 
husky, ill-assured amateur, and that 
which the company had lately heard. 
The friends kindly encouraged him, 
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but, spite of his vanity, Charles felt 
that he had completely failed, and 
Ellen was quite surprized to think 
that Charles could sing so ill; she, 
however, good naturedly assured the 
audience that her cousin was: ter- 
rified out of his accustomed powers. 
Miss Pedruglio now asked Charles 
if he would take a part in an Italian 
quartetto. He said, he believed he 
could, as he had once sung it be- 
fore; but, as he could not sing by 
note, he made such blunders that 
the performance could not go on, 
and the friends were earnestly con- 


jured by a gentleman, whose love of 


musick conquered his politeness, not 
to lose time, but to sing themselves 
together in their usual way. 
Unfortunately two ladies of con- 
sequence came in at this moment, 
who had heard Charles sing; and, 
knowing nothing of music, declared 
that they were vulgar enough to 
dote on a bailad, and they hoped 
Mr. Mandeville would indulge them. 
Again, therefore, Charles sang, and 
hoped to recover his lost fame; but 
in vain; his voice was hoarse; and 
even his newly-come admirers said 
they saw he was very hoarse, and 
ake bad cold, and it was very kind 
in him to sing atall. ‘ Pray, Sir, 
can you sing ballads,” said one of 
these ladies to De Mornay ; “ but, I 
suppose ,English singing is beneath 
you.”—** By no means, I will sing 
an English song directly.”—** But 
not unaccompanied.” —** Oh! yes.” 
Then, turning from the instrament, 
he sang a simple, touching melody 
ina plain unornamented stile, which 
went directly to the heart. The 
words he sang were as follows :— 


I had a hope which now is o’er, 
It was the hope to live for thee! 

But since I’m doom’d to hope no more, 
I only bid thee pity me. 


Yet had I been the favour’d one 
Allowed to live for love and thee, 

I might, perhaps, have been undone, 
This world had then been adi to me. 


But now I bid its scenes farewell, 
A better world my aim shall be ! 

And I may hope one day to dwell 
In that eternal world with thee! 


There, dearest, I again may love, 

And thou with smiles my love may’st see, 
For ‘twill be shar'd with saints above, 

And worthy them, and worthy thee. 
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Even Charles’s passionate ad- 
mirers were enchanted, and he 
had the mortification of hearing the 
same praises bestowed on De Mornay 
which they had before lavished on 
him ; and even Ellen, who had given 
sympathizing tears to the first two 
verses, and hung entranced and ena- 
moured on the recollection of De 
Mornay’s tones, was so absorbed 
in admiration that she forgot to feel 
for Charles’s discomforture. Not 
very long after, Mr. Ainslie saw 
Mandeville hastening out of the 
fulding doors. “1 hope you are 
not going yet ?”’ said he, “Oh! yes, 
fam; I was charmed into staying 
too long,” he replied. “* I have an 
engagement in St, James’s-square, I 
ought to have been there an hour 
ago.”"—"* What is that?’ said Mrs, 
Ainslie, on whose arm Ellen leaned, 
“Qh ! only that Mandeville is gone 
to St. James’s-square.”’—* Indeed! 
these grand squares are sure to take 
him from our humble ctre/e in Ser- 
jeant’s Inn.”’—** Is Charles gone ?” 
said Ellen, “and without my seeing 
him go, what could I be thinking 
of?”—* Of Mr. De Mornay, my dear; 
and I dare say Charles was think- 
ing of him too when he went away.” 
—** Poor Charles,” said Ellen, * I 
really felt for him.” And so she 
did, she pitied him ; but she soon 
found that this pity was ofa degrad- 
ing nature; itwasa pity that lowered 
the object of it,—it was a sort of 
pity which a man could not with 
any safety excite in the woman who 
loved him. Certain it is that Ellen’s 
musical taste had never been so 
highly gratified as it was that even- 
ing; and she went to bed wondering 
how she could ever have so much 
admired Charles Mandeville’s sing- 
ing. ** Now, Ellen,” said Mrs. Ains- 
lie to her on the Tuesday morning, 
‘** you shall see that rare, but to me 
always pleasing object, a true gen- 
tleman, and a real man of fashion. 
Colonel Delborough is to dine with 
us, and accompany us to the opera ; 
but though he is a single man, and 
has a foible for pretty girls, I insist 
on your not preferring him to Sir 
Henry; for here is another basket of 
fruit and flowers arrived, and some 
carp to boot. Tell me, Ellen, has 
Sir Henry ever seen you eat raven- 
ously that he thus feeds you?”— 
** Oh, no; I daresay he sends them, 
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because he knows that I shall have 
pleasure in presenting them to you.” 
—** Well, | am glad to see that you 
do his motives justice,—that is a 
good sign.” 

The Hon. Hugh Delborough was 
a man who at forty retained a con- 
siderable share of the beauty of early 
life, and all its pretensions; but his 
vanity, however great, never wound- 
ed the vanity of others; he was 
generally courteous ; so much so 
that he was reckoned a complete 

attern of a fine gentleman, anda 
high bred man. He was sometimes, 
indeed, cold and proud, and severe 
in his manner to those whom he 
thought coxcombs and pretenders to 
the rank and consequence which they 
had not; therefore, as his acquaint- 
ance was known to be never granted 
but to those who were worthy to asso- 
ciate with a man like him, the pri- 
vilege of being known to Colonel 
Delborough was eagerly courted, 
and deemed a sort of passport into 
the best and most select circles in 
the fashionable world. Colonel Del- 
borough, with many virtues, had 
some weaknesses, one of the chief 
of which was a tendency to fall 
in love with every young and 
pretty face that appeared in the 
world in which he moved, attended 
with a full persuasion, that he him- 
self was irresistible. But his pre- 
ferences never amounted to passions; 
never urged him to take the des- 
perate step of marrying. Love was 
to him little better than the gentle 
intoxication produced by cham- 
paign ; exhiliarating, not disorder- 
ing ; and he changed his favourites 
nearly as often as he did his gloves, 
always taking care to do so before 
his assiduities were become so dan- 
gerous as to induce the ladies’ father 
or brother to ask him what his in- 
tentions were. He was, therefore, 
a very harmless flirt; and while 
even the youngest girl of fashion 
was inal and desirous of his at- 
tentions, the eldest and most ex- 
perienced woman of the world was 
never alarmed, lest these passionless 
and bounded attentions should in- 
jure the peace of her child or pro- 
tegée, consequeutly he was welcome 
everywhere ; and as he united rank 
to fashion, being an Earl’s younger 
son, he was more courted, and more 
invited than any man in London 
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society. Mrs. Ainslie was desirous 
of obtaining him as her beau to the 
opera, not only because he knew 
every one personally who was 
worth knowing, but because she 
wished, by shewing Ellen, in him, 
what a real man of fashion was, to 
give her a model with which to com- 
pare Charles Mandeville. She was, 
therefore, much disappointed when 
Mandeville said he could not dine 
with her that day, but she expected 
he would come to her box during 
the evening, and this expectation 
was rendered certainty by the re- 
ceipt of a note from Charles to Ellen, 
in which he told her that he would 
make a point of coming to their 
box as early as he possibly could ; 
that, as he knew almost every person 
of rank and fashion at the opera, 
he might point out to her all the 
persons worth seeing. ‘ Yes,” said 
the pleased Ellen, ** Charles knows 
every one, | dare say.’’—‘ I have 
no doubt,” replied Mrs. Ainslie, 
‘“‘ but that Colonel Delborough 
knows them better, especially as o 
himself is one of the very set to 
whom Mr. Mandeville alludes.” 
Colonel Delborough was capti- 
vated with Ellen as soon as he be- 
held her; and, as usual, on hearing 
she was of a good family he said 
to himself, now, if I were inclined 
to marry, here is an opportunity. 
As Colonel Delborough was a man 
of real fashion he was not afraid 
of being thought unfashionable by 
going to the opera to hear the over- 
ture, and as he loved music he had 
no objection to the early hour at 
which Mrs. Ainslie ordered the 
carriage. He and his fair compa- 
nions, therefore, had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing a fine overture of 
Mozart performed in a manner 
worthy of it. I shall not attempt 
to describe Ellen's raptures at the 
singing and scenery, bat she was 
not so pleased with the dancing, for 
she was not always sure that she 
ought to look at it, and she was not 
sorry when the first ballet ended. 
By this time Ellen was almost fas- 
cinated with the grace, the atten- 
tions, and the conversation of the 
Colonel. He could not fail to know 
every person of rank and distinction 
in the house, and had mapy plea- 
sant anecdotes to relate of them 
whom he pointed out. Mrs. Ainslie 
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had given the fourth ticket to her hus- 
band, in case his professional engage- 
ments allowed him to use it, there- 
fore the Colonel had no rival, and 
was enjoying the privilege of being 
sole beau to a very fine woman and 
a beautiful girl, when an acquaint- 
ance of Mandeville entered the 
box to pay his compliments to the 
ladies, and Selenl Delborough 
heard him say something concern- 
ing Mandeville, whom he only knew 
by sight, and who was particularly 
disagreeable to him. When the 
young man was gone he_ turned 
round and‘exclaimed, ** Mandeville ! 
Do you know Mr. Mandeville, that 
corsummate coxcomb, that would-be 
somehody? My dear Mrs. Ainslie 
how came you to know that man ? 
He is so entirely out of your way.” 
— I agree with you,” she said, 
“ but my acqnaintance with him was 
unavoidable.” Here she looked at 
Ellen, who sat in ill suppressed 
agitation to hear her cousin, and 
once most dear Charles, so spoken 
of, but Mrs. Ainslie motioned to 
her not to betray their relationship, 
and the Colonel went on. “ The 
boy expected to get into the Alfred, 
but I am happy to say he has been 
disappointed.” —* Is he not elected, 
Sir?” said Elleneagerly. “Oh! no, 
he is not the sort of person for us. 
I have reason to know all about 
him. The name is a high name, 
but I find his father was only what 
is called a wholesale dealer at Bris- 
tol, a man who kept a general ware- 
house, and died very rich. I en- 
quired, because the young man 
thought proper to pay marked at- 
tention to one of my neices, Lady 
Julia L—, and the silly girl en- 
couraged him, but I soon put a 
stop to her folly, by enquiring into 
the youth’s pretentions, and pride 
conquered love.” Scarcely had he 
ended his philippic against Mande- 
ville when he himself made his ap- 
pearance, and just as poor Ellen, 
seeing how much the Colonel dis- 
liked him, was wishing that he 
might not come. Mrs. Ainslie could 
not present him to her friend after 
what had passed, and, on his first 
entrance, Charles was too full of his 
disappointment at the Alfred to at- 
tend to aught besides, and he talked 
of nothing else, though he saw that 
the conversation did not interest 
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Mrs. Ainslie. At length, however, 
he remembered that he came to do 
the honours of the opera to Ellen, 
and he pointed out this Countess, 
that Duchess, such a beauty, and 
such a distinguished character; and 
so far he was right, but Ellen had 
been told all this before. ‘* And 
there,” said Mandeville, “ thatis the 
Dowager Duchess of . '—** Are 
you sure of that, Sir,’’ said the 
Colonel, coldly. ** Do you know the 
lady ?"—**I have met her in com- 
pany, Sir,” —‘* Indeed! but. still 
you are mistaken, at least I hope so, 
for she died two days ago.” Man- 
deville could only say she was very 
like her. “ Notat all, Sir; that lady 
is fair as alabaster, and the Duchess 
was dark as ebony.’ Nothin 

daunted, Mandeville then anata 
out other persons of rank. ‘ Is he 
right now,”’ said Mrs. Ainslie.— 
‘Perhaps so, but they are Lords 
and Ladies, of whom I know no- 
thing,” he proudly replied. Man- 
deville felt piqued, and observed, 
“that they were well worth know- 
ing for all that.”—* Humph!” said 
the Colonel, shrugging up his 
shoulders and looking on the stage. 
Mandeville now named Lords and 
Ladies to the right and left out 
of bravado, and then the Colonel 
coldly said, sometimes, ‘ It is not 
she, or itis not he.” Mandeville, 
little suspecting who this contradict- 
ing gentleman was,disputed the point 
and insisted on it that he was right. 
At last he pointed out a lady just 
come into the opposite box as Lady 
Harriet H. ‘The Colonel said it 
was not >—Mandeville persisted and 
declared he knew her perfectly. 
* Do you mean that you are ac- 
quainted with her, Sir?’’—* No, 
Sir; but I have seen her; I met her 
a few evenings ago coming into Lady 
D.’s as I went out.” ‘* You must 
therefore know her well, no doubt, 
Sir ?’?’—** I do know her well, Sir.”’ 
* But not quite so well as I do, Sir; 
for Lady Harriet H. is my own 
neice, Sir.””, Mandeville was exces- 
sively confused, and stammered out 
an apology, while Mrs. Ainslie could 
not help laughing, exchanging as 
she did so certain meaning looks 
with the Colonel, while Ellen pitied 
Charles with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous connected with him, which it 
was painful, but salutary to her to 
feel. Mrs. Ainslie now, lest Charles 
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should expose himself again, whis- 
pered to him; ** Do you not know 
this gentleman is the Hon. Colonel 
Delborough ?''—Again Charles was 
confounded ; he had long been am- 
bitious to have the honour of that 
age yom acquaintance, and now 
ie had the opportunity as it seemed, 
for he was in the same box with 
him, he had not only not been pre- 
sented to him, but he saw that there 
was no intention of presenting him, 
and also that the Colonel beheld 
him with proud contempt. Ellen, 
too, he found was cold and absent 
in her replies, and Mrs. Ainslie not 
disposed totalk. He therefore rose 
and took his leave, telling Ellen 
that he hoped to see her again before 
she quitted London. ‘ To be sure,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie, this is only ‘Tues- 


‘day, and Ellen does not go till Fri- 


day. ‘* You know,” she added ina 
whisper, ‘‘as I cannot see her to the 
mail myself, and Ainslie dines out 
that day, you must.”’ ‘ Must! oh 
dear! no, really, Lam very sorry; but 
I dine out on Friday, and really—in- 
deed, I—it is most probable I dine 
when the mail sets out; and if Ellen 
will go by such vulgar conveyances 
she must take the consequences, | 
really cannot go with her.” —* Ellen 
does not go by the mail,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, “and I said what I did only 
to try you, and your regard for your 
cousin.” This put the finishing 
stroke to Mandeville’s discomfiture, 
and he quitted the box, shutting it 
after him with great violence. ‘ I 
never saw such ill breeding and 
impertinence,”’ said the Colonel, co- 
louring violently; ‘and to call you 
Ellen too, that young man deserves 
to .”’—** He is my first cousin, 
Sir,” said Ellen, calmly, but firm- 
ly. — The Colonel was shocked, 
confounded, and silenced. ‘* Miss 
Mortimer,’’ said he at length “there 
is no apology too humble which I 
am not willing to make to you for 
what I have uttered; had [ known, 
as indeed I ought to have been in- 
formed, that Mr. Mandeville was 

our relation, | would not only have 

een silent when I could not com- 
mend, but I would even have endea- 
voured to like him for your sake. 
Why did you not tell me who he 
was ?”—* lt was my place to do that, 
Colonel,” said Mrs. Ainslie; “ but 
I had my reasons for not doing it ; 
and [ am sure my young friend will 
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forgive you your unintentional of- 
fence,” —* Yes, certainly, Sir;” cried 
Elle ‘mn; ** but what you ‘said of poor 
Charles gave me great pain. I own 
that he was positive and contradict- 
ing, but then one ought to make 
allowances for him. He was full of 
irritation from his disappointment 
concerning the Alfred, and when one 
is uneasy and mortified one is so apt 
to be disagreeable and tenacious, 
and—and.’’—* And what, Ellen ?”’ 
—‘* Why, there was something very 
provoking both in Colonel Delbo- 
rough’s manner and your's too, my 
dear friend.”’—* Granted, gr anted : 
and I like you for your candid and 
spirited defence of your relation, so 
does the Colonel, I dare say.”— 
“Qh! I adore her for it; and, in- 
deed, charming Miss Mortimer, I 
should*not care how often I was so 
attacked if I could be sure to be so 
defended. Now tell me how I can 
expiate ny offence? To appease 
and please you I will call to-mor- 
row, and leave my card for Mr. Man- 
deville; will that do ?"—* Gener- 
ously and delicately felt, and like 
you, Colonel ; but 1 trust Ellen will 
not exact such an amende from you.’ 
“ By no means; I am too proud for 
poor ( harles, to do it. Let him be 
thought deserving the honour of be- 
ing known to ¢ ‘olonel Delborough 
before he has it; but I will not im- 
pose my cousin as an acquaintance 
on any man,.’’—** Proudly and _ ho- 
nourably felt, Miss Mortimer, and [ 
sincere ly hope that before long I 
shall not only know, but like Mr. 
Mandeville ; at least, no endeavour 
on my part shall be wanting to en- 
able me to do so, and I must own 
that | saw him and heard him this 
evening " ith prejudiced eyes.” — 
‘See Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie, 
soon after; “ Mandeville did not go 
home to take poison, however mor- 
tified he might be; for there he is 


yonder, the life of the set in one of 


the pit boxes, and laughing with all 
his power.”” It was so ; and Ellen, 
being assured that Charles did not 
remember or feel as much for his 
late painful embarrassment as she 
did, forgot it also, and enjoyed as 
much of the last ballet as she dared 
to look at, and enjoyed also the buz 
of admiration which her new and 
beautiful face excited in the crush- 
room, while the gallant Colonel en- 


joyed it still more, and was in rap- 


tures when every now and then some 
man of ton or rank whispered in 
his ear, ** Oh, De ‘Iborough, you are 
always a happy fellow.” When 
Mrs. Ainslie thought over all that 
had passed she was startled on re- 
collection, as she had been at the 
time, with the manner in which Ellen 
had defended Charles; but at length 
she reflected that it was her rela- 
tion whom she defended ; she consi- 
dered that if she had seemed less 
hurt her tranquility must have been 
assumed, which would have been a 
very suspicious circumstance; and 
that had she been viole ntly agitated 
by still struggling, conscious love, 
she would have been unable to speak 
at all, or only in broken faltering 
tones; whereas, on the contrary, 
she was voluble, and judicious in 
Charles’s defence, evidently prov- 
ing, therefore, that she defended 
him from a sense of justice, anda 
feeling of re lationship alone. Itis 
well, thought Mrs. Ainslie, and I 
see that this faithless boy’s reign is 
over. 

He certainly thought so himself; 
he therefore wished to dismiss, ra- 
ther than wait to be disinissed ; he 
chose to assure Ellen that he loved 
her no longer, rather than receive 
from her a previous assurance that 
her attachment to him was at an 
end, and he wrote to her as follows: 


“ Dear ELLEN-—I meant to see 
you once more; but, as L find that 
J am no favourite with Mrs. Ainslie, 
and indeed she was not far from 
being downright rude when I last 
saw her, even though she was in the 
box which 7 procured for her, I do 
not mean to call at the house again; 
therefore take this method of wish- 
ing you health and happiness, I 
am going abroad, and it will be 
many years probably hefore we meet 
again. both of us by that time will 
probably have changed our situa- 
tions, but I shall always be, 

“ My dear Ellen’s 
‘ Affectionate friend and Cousin, 
* CHaRLes MANDEVILLE.” 

When Ellen received this letter, 
she could not help weeping bitterly 
over it; not that she was sorry, or 
even mortified that Mandeville’s at- 
tachment to her was at anend, but 
she wept for the loss of those plea- 
sing illusions which had so long 
given interest to her existence. She 
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wept for the loss of the love, not the 
lover: and she felt a blank in her 
heart which seemed to remain there 
a sad and dreary void, till the day 
before her departure arrived; then 
the idea of home, and the welcome 
which awaited her there from many 
an affectionate heart, diffused a glow 
of cheering and impatient tenderness 
to her own. 

To part with Mrs. Ainslie was 
now the only thing that clouded 
over her brow, for that lady had 
twined herself round her affections, 
by entering with tender sympathy, 
and almost with intuitive penetra- 
tion, into all her fears, her sorrows, 
her triumphs, and her escapes. 

But, that pang over, she was 
cheerful, and willing to try and 
make her companions so; when she 
found herself seated in a travelling 
chariot, by the side of a lady and 
ventleman, friends of Mrs. Ainslie, 
who were going through the village 
of R , in their way to a more 
distant country. 

The travellers slept on the road, 
and at so short a distance from Lon- 
don that it was nearly evening the 
next day before Ellen saw each well 
remembered object, and beheld the 
lodge at Sir Henry Claremont’s 
Park-gate. Perhaps, thought she, 
he will be there, watching for me; 
he will be there, waiting for my ar- 
rival. But he was not there, and 
Ellen felt disappointed ; perhaps he 
was at her uncle’s, he was not there 
either; and inthe midst of the af- 
fectionate greetings of her family 
Ellen felt sad, because she was not 
welcomed by one friend more, and 
he had professed so much, and had 
been so markedly attentive in send- 
ing her presents to London; was he, 
too, inconstant 2? Was she doomed to 
find all men false? If not, where 
was Sir Henry Claremont; she dared 
not enquire, because, as she said to 
herself, she did not like to shew she 
was mortified; but perhaps it was 
because she did not feel it easy to 
name him. But when she had been 
home near an hour her unele said, 
** Ungrateful girl! Why, Ellen, you 
have never yet enquired for Sir 
Henry Claremont!” —“ Oh, dear, 
no; | hope he is well.”—* No, cer- 
tainly not, or you would have seen 
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him long ere this. He has been so 
ill that he has kept his bed.” —* In- 
deed! but [ earnestly hope he is 
better 7° —* Yes.”—** Then I am 
satisfied ;” and Ellen was really 
ashamed to feel that she was glad 
to find necessity, not choice, kept 
him away, even though that neces- 
sity was caused by indisposition. 
But a few minutes after, pale, thin, 
and wrapt up as in the depth of 
winter, ci Henry Claremont him- 
selfappeared. ** I would have come,” 
said “ Miss Mortimer, when I 
heard you were arrived, in spite of 
nurses and physicians, for I was 
sure the sight of you would do me 
more good than all of them; but I 
am very weak, and I need not tell 
you Tam very ill-looking.”—Ellen 
was affected, nay, overpowered; for 
she could not help contrasting this 
welcome, this eagerness to see her, 
with that of Charles Mandeville; 
and, while overwhelming sensations 
of affectionate gratitude and pain- 
ful recollections throbbed tumultu- 
ously in her sonl, she hurried out 
of the room, having almost returned 
Sir Henry’s pressure of her hand as 
she passed him. But she soon came 
back, and eagerly, anxiously en- 
treated Sir Henry not to risk a life 
So precious, by staying out any lon- 
gerin the night air.—* If you say 
my life is precious, I will go direct- 
ly,” said he; “and if you will add, 
pray come again soon "—* 1 will 
say atty thing rather than detain 
you now, you look so pale; and 
yet very like your picture.”—*“ My 
picture! have you seen my picture :” 
—** Yes, frequently ; for Mrs. Ains- 
lie fell in love with ii.”—** Mrs. 
Ainslie fell in love with it; O kind 
Mrs. Ainslie; but could not she make 
her love catching? But you are im- 
patient for mT departure, so good 
night. Oh! Iam so happy to see 
you again returned, I feel well 
already.” 

I have little more to relate; in six 
months after Ellen’s return she was 
the happy wife of Sir Henry Clare- 
mont: and, as Mrs. Ainslie wrote to 
her in her letter of congratulation, 
she felt that she had indeed cause to 
bless her Journey to London, as it 
had taught her to distinguish the 
Fause from the True. 


Eur. Mag. July, 1823. 
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My darling country-fowks, how’s a’, 
How chirt ye on through life ava, 
In this tremendous clauchan ; 
I meet ye whiles as grave as priests, 
At ither times at social feasts 
Blyth clattering and laughin’. 
On brigs, in squares, in mony a street, 
As I do tramp alang, 
Your hardy visages I meet, 
Aye, meet ye thick and thrang, 
A wan'ering, a dawnering, 
A curious tribe are we; 
Aye travelling, unravelling, 
The hale o’ yirth and sea. 


But let us ramble whar we will, 
Auld Scotlan’ we maun mind her still, 
Our canty couthie mither. 
Upon her heathery mountains wild 
She wishes weel to ilka child, 
And hopes we'll gree wi’ ither; 
Sae bena swear to wag the han’, 
Or yet to draw the purse ; 
Wha winna’s an unfeeling man, 
And weel deserves a curse. 
Yet guide still, your pride still, 
i’ independent grace ; 
Ne'er cringe no, nor whinge no, 
Wi’ slave insipid face. 


Ye maistly a’ do brawly ken 
The nature o’ the native glen, 
Whar humble virtue dwells; 
Sae let us ay stick by our creed, 
Scorn an unmanly vicious deed, 
And ne'er misken oursells. 
Let flashy blades gae skyting by, 
And silky hizzies braw ; 
Let gilded coaches rattling fly, 
Move calmly on for a’ ; 
Nor fret then, to get then, 
A “ sax in hand” to ca’; 
To whang up, and bang up, 
Amang the gentry a’. 


Ye're easy kend, ye silly rakes, 
Wha do detest the lan’ 0’ cakes, 
The lan’ whar ye were born. 
Poor surface souls that can but skim, 
And screw their gabs and chatter prim, 
Your littleness we scorn ; 
Giae way and mimick Johnnie Bull, 
Or ony else ye please ; 
Your rattling reasons in your skull 
Sound gye like bladder’d pease— 
Nae mense there, nae sense there, 
True gomeralls ye are a’; 
Sae dash on, and flash on, 
And try to rise, to fa’. 
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That roasted: beef and porter brown, 
We'll no deny gae sweetly down, 

And gude cheer for the bag is; 
Perhaps e’en mair sae than our brose, 
Or bristl’d shanks, we may suppose, 

And even our glorious haggis; 
But what o’ that? the mind’s the thing, 
Sae manly, wild, and strong ; 
This is the charm which makes us cling 
By ither all along. 
The feeling revealing 
What words can never tell ; 
Sae cheering, endearing, 
What joys can this excel. 


We see the bonny broomy knowes, 
We hear the burnie as it rows, . 

While owre the linns it splashes ; 
Through gloomy woods, where Wallace ran, 
Owre highlan’ hills, wi’ yelling clan, 

The raised fancy flashes. 
The sangs we heard whan we were wee, 
Can ony ane forget ; 
We think we’re on our mither’s knee, 
A listening them yet, 
Hauf sleeping, hauf weeping, 
Our cradle days awa’, 
Ne’er minding, yet finding 
They’re no forgot ava’. 


Sae let us aften ither meet 
In social unison sae sweet, 
(To laugh at this, a pity) 
Imagination then will feed 
In glorious pastures yout the Tweed, 
Far un this meikle city ; 
Then let us talk in gude braid Scotch, 
And crack awa by turns; 
Aft gieing to our glee a hotch, 
By singing sangs o’ Burns, 
Sae moving, sae loving, 
Sae glorious every way ; 
Pathetic, extatic, 
Beyond what I can say. 


And we've a bardie o’ our ain, 
Ane wha maks nature unco fain, 
A bardie, faith nae sham. 
His muse is fa’ o” hamely pith, 
Bred on the charming banks o’ Nith, 
Tis Allan Cunninham. 
Oh! Allan kens our bosoms weel, 
And a’ that lingers there! 
His feelings tell him how we feel, 
He’s wi’ us everywhere, 
By green sea, and green tree, 
. And warlocks in the weed ; 
Lane boweries, and floweries, 
On howms that bloom and bud. 
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Far dearer objects than St. Paul's, 
The slightest trifle aft upcalls 
A score 0’ happy dreams ; 
That glen we lived in when boys, 
And dane’d amid sweet rural joys, 
The dearest place ay seems. 
Nae Drury-lane is ought to this, 
Wi’ a’ its scenes sae bright ; 
Even gay Vauxhall a naething is, 
Wi’ a’ its sights by night, 
Its glancing and dancing, 
Its singing a’ sae fine ; 
Its dandies and grandees, 
The hizzies and the wiue. 


What tribes do swarm in Lon’on her 
Frae every nation, everywhere, 
But English are the best. 
An Englishman not cockney fied, 
No match has he on earth beside, 
We next do stand the test. 
The flashy frank, and gilded Don, 
Shrink a’ afore John Bull; 
Also the oil swigging Von, 
Wi’ creechy heavy skull. 
Nae whud this, nor sud this, 
Ere anger us ava; 
Yet still tho’, we will tho’, 
Stand by our creed and law. 


Ay, we shall stand, nor will we flinch, 
Tho’ fate should rive us inch by inch, 
And fling us in the Thames. 
Whoe’er would wish to tramp us low, 
That moment we become a foe, 
To play nae silly games, 
Our freeborn blood will then go boil, 
The manly spirits rise ; 
The glory of our native soil 
What Scotchman will despise 7 
We'll stand a’, sae grand a’, 
And if we're forced to fa’ ; 
We'll en’ then, like men then, 
Wi’ honour ane aad a’. 
LOVEANENDIE. 


WHAT AN ESCAPE. 


Tuosk, who havetravelledthrough construction, and present to the eye 

and observed the romantic scenery of an appearance very different from 

| North Wales, are aware that there the gaiety and beauty of the small 
is nota more delightful spot inthe towns in England. The inhabi- 

whole rena than the little tants have little intercourse with 

town of Dolgelly Although the strangers; and hence their man- 


capital of the county of Merioneth- ners, which have remained for ages 
shire, it contains only a few houses, unaltered, are simple and uniform ; 
which are of rude and inelegant such as commonly exist among a 
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people who live by the exertion of 
their hands, and have not been 
taught by education to derive advan- 
tage through the means of decep- 
tion. Nogreatroad passing through, 
nor any extensive trade or manufac- 
tory being established in it, the town 
is relieved, in a great measure, from 
the innovations and corruptions that 
will accompany an extensive inter- 
course. A few artists and visitors, 
who travel for the purpose of obser- 
vation, and are more intent in sur- 
veying the beauty of nature, than in 
disseminating their opinions and 
principles, make occasional excur- 
sions through that part of the coun- 
try during the summer, and are re- 
garded by the inhabitants more as 
objects of curiosity and respect, than 
as beings whom they may venture 
to address and imitate. 

The situation of the town itself is 
exceedingly romantic. The moun- 
tain Cader-Idris rises gradually from 
its streets, and eet nearly three 
thousand feet into the air. During 
the winter, dense and changeable 
clouds roll constantly over its sum- 
mit, and pour their collected waters 
on the head and sides of the moun- 
tain; which, descending in impetu- 
ous torrents, force down in an hun- 
dred different directions the masses 
of stone and earth which happen to 
be opposed to their violence: while 
the small rivers which diverge from 
the foot of the mountain, being 
swelled by the vast influx of waters, 
hasten towards the ocean, and like 
dutiful children return into the bo- 
som of their parent the bounties 
which his maaiininen has bestowed. 
When the awfulness of winter is suc- 


ceeded by the agreeable beauty of 


summer, the blue summit of Cader- 
Idris is seen rising in majestic dig- 
nity towards heaven. The birds re- 
turn to build their annual nests in 
the holes and crevices of its cliffs. 
The sheep reascend to browse on its 
eminences, and parties of inquisitive 
tourists, mounted on their hired po- 
nies, are seen following their guides 
through the obscure paths which 
conduct them to the summit. 

The ascent of high mountains, 
while it exalts and improves the 
mind of man, is apt to lower in his 
estimation the importance and dig- 
nity of his own species. A view 
from such an immense height re- 
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duces to insignificance the objects 
which surround its base. Towns, 
villages, castles, churches, things 
which fill the mind with ideas of 
dignity as long as they are surveyed 
from an area which is level with or 
beneath their foundations, lose all 
their grandeur when beheld from the 
pinnacle of a mountain. They re- 
semble in apparent size the toys 
which are aan to amuse children, 
and the mighty framer of these ob- 
jects is himself reduced to the indis- 
tinct littleness of an insect, which, 
may with difficulty be observed run- 
ning from hole to hole among the 
different trifles which his ingenuity 
and labour have erected. 

As Cader-liris rises on one side 
of the town of Dolgelly, so a small 
river flows on the other; which, tak- 
ing its course through a vale, dis- 
embogues itself into the sea at 
a small bathing-place called Bar- 
mouth, distant Tisess twelve miles 
from Dolgelly. On the road, which 
leads from the latter to the former 
place, many beautiful and extensive 
views are obtained; views abound- 
ing in novel and majestic objects 
which fill the mind with admiration 
and pleasure; extensive meadows; 
bold projecting rocks; slopes co- 
vered with heaths of various hues; 
grazing herds of cattle; expanded 
estuaries; cataracts, which impetu- 
ously descend from heights, and, 
having assumed a more moderate 
course, become useful to mankind 
by turning the wheel of some mill, 
which, by its romantic situation, de- 
lights the eye of the traveller; and 
above all the towering grandeur of 
Cader-ldris, which terminates and 
embellishes every view. 

This romantic spot, seldom resort- 
ed to as a permanent residence by 
any, except those to whom neces- 
sity has enjoined the hard condition 
of living ever in the same situation, 
was selected as a retreat by a lady, 
whose circumstances rendered a to- 
tal seclusion from society and a cheap 
residence matters of the first and 
most important consideration. — 
About a month previous to her re- 
moval to Dolgelly, a person had 
been detached thither to select 
a house for her residence, and to 
lay in such articles of furniture as 
were necessary to render it habit- 
able. As soon as these arrangements 
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were completed she] repaired to 
Dolgelly in a post-chaise, accom- 
panied by an old servant and two 
female children. 

The slightest alteration in a small 
town creates a cause for investiga- 
tion and inquiry; for when the 
amusements are few, and the popu- 
lation scanty, people have ak fei 
sure and opportunity to enquire into 
the affairs of their neighbours, and 
much facility in ascertaining the 
slightest changes which takeplace. 

Curiosity is an ancient female, the 
daughter of Idleness and Ignorance, 
and is perpetually wandering over 
the earth in search of the mushroom 
Novelty, which springs up in great 
abundance in those spots which are 
most cultivated by mankind. This, 
as soon as she finds, she plucks; 
and having plucked, throws it to 
her companion Gossip, to retail out 
to her iinte oak acquaintance, 
and immediately sets out in pursuit 
of fresh specimens of the same vege- 
table. Uneasiness and Hatred fol- 
low close at their heels, with intent 
to put out the eyes of the one, and 
cut out the tongue of the other. 
Sometimes they overtake and pu- 
nish; but Curiosity and Gossip ge- 
nerally contrive to hide themselves 
among the multitude, and by dodg- 
ing from one to another elude the 
search of their pursuers. 

The lady we have mentioned 
above, was not one, whose conduct, 
manners, or personal appearance, 
were of that nature from which the 
inquiries of her neighbours would 
soon turn away, as if satiated and 
content. She was young and beau- 
tiful; lofty and commanding in her 
manners; familiar, and even play- 
ful in her conduct towards her chil- 
dren and servants, but reserved and 
distant in her behaviour to those of 
the town who happened to be for a 
short time in her company. No one 
knew from whence or wherefore she 
came to Dolgelly. She appeared to 
have no friends, and yet to be indif- 
ferent about making new acquaint- 
ances. Her circumstances were 
thought to be confined, yet she re- 
sisted every opportunity of being 
obliged to others. She lived se- 
cluded and separated from the world, 
yet was her temper cheerful and sa- 
tisfied; and her voice was often 
heard in still evenings singing her 
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children to sleep with airs that 
seemed breathed from a bosom of 
easy and playful respiration. Those 
who are acc coteaal with mankind, 
are aware, that obscurity and pecu- 
liarity are great sources from which 
attention is derived. What we dis- 
tinctly see, we seldom admire; mys- 
teriousness has the same effect upon 
character, -as the obscurity of night 
has upon the objects of nature. They 
are rendered more imposing and 
awful by being deprived of their dis- 
tinct outline. Hence it arose, that 
the new resident at Dolgelly was 
sought after in proportion as she 
endeavoured to aveid the acquaint- 
ance of her neighbours, and her 
affairs were investigated in exact 
ratio to her inclination to conceal 
them. The young were charmed 
with the dignity of her manners, and 
the loftiness and beauty of her fi- 
gure. The old were struck with 
the intelligence that beamed from 
features which bespoke a mind of 
elegance and refinement. Some per- 
sons sought to become acquainted: 
with her, by professing great ad- 
miration of herself; and some by 
admiration of her children. A few 
old ladies of the town pretended to 
consider her as a dangerous visitant, 
and wished she were safe out of it 
before her manners should corrupt 
the purity of the other inhabitants: 
while the junior part of the female 
sex regarded her as a pattern of re- 
finement, elegance, and virtue, which 
did honour to the town. The old 
clergyman declared himself con- 
vinced that his flock would derive 
considerable danger from her pre- 
sence, and intimated that she came 
like Helen or Cleopatra, to capti- 
vate and destroy: while his son 
could find no character in history so. 
well suited to represent her as Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
who when requested to display her 
jewels, pointed to her two children 
as the richest and most valuable or- 
naments she possessed. Some old 
gossips asserted that she had visited 

lgelly in the view to find a hus- 
band; some, that she came to get 
rid of one: a few declared that she 
had never been married; while 


others asserted, that she had been 
thrice married and had driven her 
first husband to the gallows, had. 
supplied the second with a pistol, 
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and the third with a razor. Thus 
the lady, of whom we are speaking, 
had very innocently created much 
agitation in this little town, in — 
of her disinclination to interfere, 
even in the slightest manner, with 
the inhabitants or their affairs: and 
although she might have resided in 
London for years, without attaining 
to more admiration than to have 
been thought a fine and accomplish- 
ed woman, yet the town of Dolgelly 
was almost in a state of fermenta- 
tion in consequence of her presence, 
which threatened much dirt-throw- 
ing and cap-pulling. Such are the 
effects of ignorance and simplicity. 
Sensible and well-informed people 
seldom exceed the bounds of appro- 
bation. Enthusiastic admiration, 
the start of astonishment, and the 
restless curiosity after persons and 
things, are for the most part con- 
fined to the young hearts and feeble 
intellects. 

Time generally rectifies our opi- 
nions —— people, and dis- 
pels those clouds of prejudice and 
suspicion which often overhang the 
commencement of a first acquaint- 
ance. The lady, whose name was 
Mrs. Dawson, became ina few months 
an object of less attention, and the 
people of Dolgelly began gradually 
to consider her as a kind of every- 
day woman, who little deserved the 
interest and curiosity which she had 
ence excited. It was generally un- 
stood that she was a worthy good- 
hearted creature, who had certain 
peculiarities of disposition, which 
approached to insanity; or had been 
the victim of some misfortune, and 
had retired to Dolgelly to avoid 
those irritations which people en- 
counter in too frequent an inter- 
course with the world. Being left 
at leisure to pursue her own inclina- 
tions, she lived almost entirely se- 
cluded from acquaintances, devotin 
herself to that occupation which 
seemed to be the most agreeable to 
her feelings “ the education of her 
two children.” These young crea- 
tures were at that age, when every 
moment is of importance, as far as 
regards the formation of character 
and the improvement of intellect. 
The eldest, called Emma, had at- 
tained to her twelfth year; the 
youngest, who bore the name of 
Catherine, was just eleven months 


younger. In their characters there 
was stilla greater difference. Emma 
was a grave, tender, docile, and stu- 
dious child. Catherine was some- 
what careless, volatile, lofty, and 
irregular. Their capacities were 
both naturally good, but Catherine 
sometimes gave her sister the supe- 
riority over her, by neglecting to 
study: while the reflecting and se- 
rious disposition of the elder often 
assumed an appearance of restraint 
and thoughtfulness, from which the 
manners of the younger were en- 
tirely free. The one was tall and 
delicate, like a lily which throws 
up a slender and brittle stem, and 
supports a flower, which turns its 
fair and snowy face towards the 
ground, as if the light of the san 
were too powerful for its nature to 
encounter. The other had a ripe- 
ness in her lips, a spirit in her eye, 
a gracefulness of motion, and a play- 
fulness of air which caught the at- 
tention of every beholder. Emma 
resembled a river at its source, pure, 
placid, gentle. Catherine, a river 
inits course, more impetuous, lively, 
and hasty. The one was formed to 
please by degrees; the other by in- 
stant effect. 
Whatever difference there might 
be in the character and person of 
these children, there was none in 
their duty towards their parent, and 
their affection for each other, Hav- 
ing been always under her eye, and 
having received no instruction ex- 
cept from her, they could conceive 
nothing more amiable that her ap- 
pearance, nothing more estimable 
than her character. A kiss from 
her, accompanied by a word of ap- 
probation, was considered by them 
as the highest reward to which they 
could aspire. A frown or reproach 
were severities which they dreaded 
above all things. The moment of 
their greatest te piness was that, 
when they were allowed to sit, each 
on her stool, at the feet of their 
mother, and hear her read or relate 
some affecting story. ‘They would 
then both place their little hands 
upon her knees, if she happened to 
be sitting, and looking wistfully in 
her countenance listen with atten- 
tion to the subject. Occasional in- 
terruptions would be made by the 
children or the parent. They in- 
quired: she explained and admo- 
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nished, Every thing relating to the 
world was to them a source of cu- 
riosity. They longed to enjoy its 
pleasures, to encounter and _ sur- 
mount its difficulties, to shew them- 
selves superior to its vices and ad- 
mirers of its virtues. When their 
parent spoke in its dispraise, and 
repeatedly warned them against 
its snares and wickedness, they 
were at a loss to comprehend upon 
what principles, and from what cir- 
cumstances she had formed so severe 
an opinion of human nature. The 
world, the little world, which sur- 
rounded them, appeared like those 
meadows over which they sometimes 
played, an even surface covered with 
flowers, which the feet traversed 
without danger, and the hand 
plucked without injury. 

In this manner Mrs. Dawson and 
her little family continued to reside 
at Dolgelly for some years, until 
her children, grown up to woman- 
hood, presented to the eyes and 
minds of beholders two examples 
of what a bountiful and elegant 
nature can effect without the aid of 
art. They were not indebted to the 
dancing-master for attitude, nor to 
the corset-maker for figure. The 
hair-dresser had not taught their 
tresses ta curl elegantly on the fore- 
head, or fall gracefully on the 
shoulders. ‘The artificial flower- 
maker could prepare no roses that 
surpassed the tints which blushed 
in their cheeks ; no lilies which 
could vie in whiteness with their 
bosoms. Society had not taught 
them to start without astonishment ; 
laugh without being pleased; lament 
without anguish ; and weep without 
shedding tears. The same nature 
which had made them beautiful, and 
given them grace and elegance, had 
taught their feelings to respond to 
the impressions which affected them. 
So great was their reputation for 
beauty and virtue, that most people, 
who visited Dolgelly during the 
summer months, attempted to pro- 
cure opportunities of introduction 
to them; and Mrs. Dawson, because 
her children were grown up, and of 
a marriageable state, did not think 
it right to abstain so entirely from 
company, as she was accustomed to 
do on her first arrival at Dolgelly. 
There are still many stories extant 
in that neighbourhood, all tending 
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to shew. the almost absolate domi- 
nion which these young creatures 
had acquired by their beauty and 
conduct over the imaginations of 
people. Influenced by these causes, 
and a very minute description of the 
young ladies, which had been given 
to them by-scme friends who had 
visited Dolgelly, two young men of 
fortune al respectability, made an 
excursion into North Wales, for the 
purpose of seeing them. Having 

rocured a letter of introduction 
from a banker at Shrewsbary, who 
was an acquaintance of Mrs. Daw- 
son, they paid her a visit, and re- 
ceived from her, in consequence of 
the sanction of that gentleman, and 
perhaps some hints from him as to 
their eligibility for husbands,.a con- 
siderable share of attention. That 
affection which report engenders 
soon becomes a violent passion when 
the object surpasses the description. 
They went to admire and they re- 
mained to love. A few interviews 
convinced them, that these children 
of simple and unaffected nature far 
surpassed in loveliness the boasted 
heauties of society. The courtship 
of natural and sincere characters 
is never long. That coy and tedi- 
ous relucf&nce, which strives to in- 
crease the lover’s passion by delay 
and mystery, and his subjugation 
by long trials of constancy, are the 
artificial contrivances of a tyranni- 
cal and selfish disposition, generally 
inculcated to young females by 
mothers, who have made love a trade 
rather than a passion. We shall not 
enter minutely into the particulars 
of the attachments of these young 
— ; nor endeavour to amuse our 
readers, by relating the many artless 
and impassioned vows which were 
given and received. Let it suffice 
to say, that their loves were un- 
alloyed, and not debased by the ad- 
mixture of any selfish and interested 
feeling, that ordinary and almost 
general material with which our af- 
fections are alloyed, and to such an 
extent, that love like the coinin cir- 
culation is almost everywhere adul- 
terated by some impure ingredients, 
which, shbongh they do not inter- 
rupt its reception and progress, 
essentially detract from its intrinsic 
merit. Their’s was the pure gold of 
the heart. Mrs. Dawson, before she 
gave her consent to their marriages, 
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insisted on seeing the parents of these 
young men, who, although possess- 
ing considerable experience and 
knowledge, had acted, she thought, 
on this occasion with some romantic 
precipitation. These young men, 
therefore, returned to England for 
the purpose of declaring their at- 
tachment, and requesting the con- 
sent of their parents. This was 
soon obtained; and in six weeks 
afterwards they arrived at Dolgelly, 
accompanied by two middle aged 
ladies, their mothers. 

We shall now give a short ac- 
count of these young men and their 
mothers. Edward Garvé and Charles 
Sherwood, the admirers of Cathe- 
rine and Emma Dawson, were the 
- sons of two intimate friends, whose 
acquaintance of each other had been 
formed in consequence of an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, but continued 
after that event from reciprocal feel- 
ings andesteem. The following is 
is the circumstance to which we 
allude :— 

A young man, called St. Albert, 
remarkable for the beauty of his 
person, wit, and manners, had wast- 
ed a considerable fortune in the gay 
circles of Paris. In proportion as 
his finances became involved his 
tame 6s as a matter in course, 

ecame less punctual; until, having 
been detected in some dishonourable 
practices, he was discarded by his 
friends, and obliged to fly that city. 
He retired to a distance from the 
capital, and commenced another 
career as anadventurer and swindler 
at Lyons. His manners and agree- 
able qualities soon procured hini 
friends ; and, having those fascina- 
ting arts which interest and capti- 
vate the human heart, he lived for 
a short time admired and courted by 
a considerable circle, of respectable 
people. A young widow named 
Garvé, of much personal beauty, 
possessing a moderate fortune, and 
the mother of one child, fell in love 
with him; and being imposed on by 
his plausible language and insinuat- 
ing address, delivered her person 
and fortune into his hands: in short 
they were married. No sooner did 
St. Albert possess the lady and her 
fortune than he slighted the one and 
dissipated the other: and having re- 
duced her to misery, abandoned her, 
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while in a state of pregnancy, to 
the open reproaches of her friends, 
and to the silent rebukes of her own 
heart, and set out to commit farther 
depredations on the people of some 
other place. ‘The next theatre of 
his villainies was Bourdéaax, in 
which city he exercised the same 
arts which he had practised else- 
where; and, having been successful 
at play, set up his carriage, gave 
sumptuous dinners, and ultimately 
gained the affections and the hand 
of the danghter of one of the wealthi- 
est merchants of that place. The 
fortune which the parent gave to 
his daughter was fortunately secured 
to herself, with the reversion to her 
children ; and this prudent provi- 
sion obtained for her a little better 
treatment than he had shewn to the 
other. St. Albert, conscious that his 
marriage with Madame Garvé could 
not be long concealed, was anxious 
to remove to some other quarter, 
where he might avoid her investiga- 
tion. He resolves to remove to Eng- 
land; but, not daring to propose to 
his wife a continued residence out 
of her own country, he suggested 
a short trip to England for the pur- 
pose of seeing it. In their route to- 
wards England they arrived at Paris, 
when Madame St. Albert, if we ma 

so call her, was suddenly taken il 
and delivered of a seven-months’ 
child. In the mean time his first 
wife, Madame Garvé, whose affec- 
tion for her husband was not to be 
subdued by ill-treatment or absence, 
being recovered from her lying-in, 
ascertained his conduct at Bour- 
deaux, and travelled to that place 
in pursuit of him. She appeared in 
the presence of the merchant, and 
divelged the cause of her visit. The 
astonishment of the family was 
rreat; their desire of revenge ar- 
Sent. Two sons uf the merchant 
accompanied Madame Garvé to 
Paris, and having traced St. Albert 
to his reidence seized upon his per- 
son, and committed him to prison. 
Madame Garvé, in eres her 
husband, had no other view but to 
recover him; and when she found 
that his conduct would subject him 
to trial and punishment, she trans- 
mitted him all the money she could 
collect, together with a letter, con- 
taining promises of forgiveness, if 
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he would escape from prison, and 
retire to some obscure place where 
she might rejoin him. Part of the 
money which he received was made 
use of by St. Albert to bribe the 
jailor, fie effected his escape; but 
e was no sooner at liberty than 
disregarding the affection of his wife, 
and, perhaps, dreading the resent- 
ment of the Bourdeaux family, he 
hastened down to the coast, and em- 
barked on board a vessel that sailed 
immediately to America. This cir- 
cumstance was soon ascertained and 
reported to his enemies by the police 
of Paris. The two sons of the mer- 
chant prepared to return home, 
accompanied by their sister and her 
child. Pitying the condition and 
misfortunes of Madame Garvé they 
generously offered her an asylum in 
their house; and that lady having 
formed an intimate acquaintance 
with their sister, forgot the rival- 
ship which might have existed be- 
tween them, if any hope could have 
remained of possessing her husband, 
and accompanied them to Bourdeaux. 
We have stated that Madame Garvé, 
as well as the lady whom we have 
called St. Albert, had each a child 
in her marriage with St. Albert. 
These children, when their mothers 
resided at Bourdeaux, were brought 
up together in that city, until t ey 
attained their fourth year; at which 
period both of them, together with the 
nurse, who had taken them out for an 
evening-walk, disappeared, and no 
exertion on the part of the parents or 
their friends could ascertain whither 
they wereconveyed. The Bourdeaux 
lady, about ten months after the 
departure of St. Albert, married a 
Mr. Sherwood, an English mer- 
chant, to whom she bore the young 
man who was suitor to Emma Daw- 
son. The suitor of Catherine Daw- 
son was the son of Madame Garvé 
by her first marriage. Mr. Sherwood 
did not long survive his marriage. 
His widow, at his death, came to 
England, accompanied by Madame 
Garvé, for the purpose of laying 
claim to a considerable propert 
which he had left her. Their resi- 
dence in England proving agreeable, 
they settled in that country. Such 
are the outlines of the history of Ma- 
dame Garvé and Mrs. Sherwood. 
The young suitors, accompanied 
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by their mothers, no sooner returned 
to Dolgelly than preparations were 
made for the weddings, which it was 
intended to celebrate with as much 
gaiety of disposition and felicity of 
mind, though not with so much pomp, 
as the weddings of wealthier people. 
It is the custom in England for 
young people on the day of their 
marriage to abandon their friends, 
and drive about to inns and water- 
ing places in pursuit of amusement. 
How ridiculous! Amusements are ne- 
cessary only when the heart is languid 
and unoccupied; as food is neces- 
sary to the stomach when that organ 
isempty. The passion of love has 
this advantage shave all others, that 
it is satisfied with its object, and 
can derive all its happiness from it. 
Not so ambition, avarice, and other 
passions of the mind. They ever 
require some addition to the object 
attained, and place their felicity in 
the admiration of the world. 

Mrs. Dawson being aware how 
little is necessary, beyond them- 
selves, to make lovers happy, and 
convinced that the first months of 
marriage are of the utmost import- 
ance in giving a character to the 
future a of young people, 
resolved to have her daughters under 
her own eye, that she might have 
an opportunity of checking an 
aberration from the exact equili- 
brium of reciprocal affection and 
deference, so necessary in the ad- 
justment of marriage life. She 
therefore proposed that the first 
three weeks after the marriage 
should be passed at Dolgelly, and 
that after that time a tour should 
be made by the whole party into 
Cumberland. This proposal was 
readily assented to. 

On the morning of the marriage 
the sun rose with great splendour. 
The sky, clear and unclouded as the 
minds of the lovers, resounded with 
the melody of birds, and was scented 
with the fragrance of flowers. A 
mild and genial atmosphere covered 
the face of nature. The trees stood 
unruffied and serene, and were re- 
flected in the water as perfectly as if 
they were seen in a mirror. The 
animals seemed to feel impressed by 
the character of the morning, and 
stood or reclined in a manner that 


denoted a listless and mild languor. 
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The young men were dressed early, 
and repaired to the cottage of Mrs. 
Dawson, that they might be the first 
to greet their lovely brides. They had 
not been long in the breakfast-room 
before the young creatures entered, 
holding each other by the hand. All 
rose at their approach. It was the 
homage paid by virtue to beauty and 
innocence. A modest blush over- 
spread their cheeks, The congra- 
tulations of their friends seemed to 
oppress, and the assiduities and at- 
tention of their lovers to overwhelm 
them with confusion. They scarcely 
ventured to look stedfastly in their 
faces, lest some proof of the exces- 
sive power of their feelings should 
escape: yet, whatever agitation was 
visible in their faces, their hearts, it 
was clear, were filled with feelings 
which were oppressive only-through 
the excess and immensity of the 
pleasure which pervaded them. As 
soon as breakfast was over the whole 
party descended to the town, and 
proceeded to the church. They were 
accompanied by the blessings of the 
old and the admiration of the young. 
While the ceremony was performing, 
a crowd of men and women assem- 
bled round the porch of the church, 
and were disputing about the beauty 
of the brides ; wah allotting the su- 
periority to her, whose outline best 
corresponded with his own idea of 
perfection. 

As soon as the party returned 
from church, and were assembled at 
Mrs. Dawson’s cottage, that lady 
addressing herself to her daugliters, 
said, * My dear children, I have in 
my possession some jewels that you 
have never seen, and which I have 
reserved to this moment as a present 
to you.”’ When she had uttered these 
words she left the room for a few 
minutes, and returned bearing in 
her hand a small casket, which she 
deposited on the table; the whole 
party then assembled round her, and, 
the casket being opened, a shriek of 
astonishment was uttered at the same 
instant by Madame Garvé and Mrs. 
Sherwood. The former lady, who 
stood next to Mrs. Dawson, grasped 
her directly by the arm, and ex- 
claimed, ** Tell me! tell me instant- 
] Y> Madame, from whom you received 
these jewels ?”,—* I received them,” 
replied Mrs. Dawson, with great 
coolness, “ from my husband.” — 
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‘“« And your husband's name,” said 
Madame Garvé was —— “St. Al- 
bert,” added Mrs. Dawson. ‘“ Gra- 
cious Heaven!” said Madame Garvé, 
and have you too been the unfortu- 
nate victim of that man? A fearful 
anticipation oppresses me, while I 
ask the question. You will, how- 
ever, excuse the liberty I take, and 
candidly inform me whether these 
two beautiful and innocent creatures 
are your own children ?”—* They 
are not,” replied Mrs, Dawson; 
** they are the children of St. Albert, 
and (as he himself informed me,) by 
different mothers :—but look to Mrs. 
Sherwood, for she faints.”—‘ And 
are not we your daughters,”’ said 
the young ladies to Mrs. Dawson ?— 
‘** Be composed! be cal, my dear 
children,” said she; ‘all will be 
explained to your satisfaction.” 
— ‘* Never! vociferated Madame 
Garve,”’ while she stood wringing 
her hands in a state of agitation ; 
‘* they are the most unfortunate of 
human beings: they have married 
their own brothers!” At these words 
every mouth was hushed with asto- 
nishment, and a fearful anxiety over- 
whelmed all theirfeelings. ‘* What!” 
exclaimed Mrs, Dawson, “* are Ca- 
therine and Emma the daughters of 
Mrs. Sherwood and yourself?” — 
** They are,” replied Madame Garvé, 
‘and the union, which promised so 
much happiness to all, threatens all 
with misery.” 

While this conversation was going 
on the young men had ran to the 
assistance of Mrs. Sherwood, and 
Catherine and Emma had retired 
into a corner of the room, where they 
hung oneach other’s neck and sobbed 
bitterly. Mrs. Dawson was the only 
person in the company who seemed to 
possess enough of presence of mind 
to observe steadily the circumstances 
before them, and extricate the party 
from the labyrinth in which they 
were involved. Addressing her- 
self to Madame Garvé, she said, 
“It is by no means conclusive that 
these young men have married their 
sisters. Youare yet ignorant which 
of the young ladies is your own 
daughter: upon this circumstance 
the whole danger depends. If your 
son bas married the daughter of Mrs. 
Sherwood, he has married a wife in 
no way related to him: for I con- 
clude, that these young men bear 
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the names of their father, and are 
not the sons of St. Albert... Are there 
no means by which you can discover 
which of my dear children, for I 
must still call them so, is your 
danghter.’’ . Madame Garvé, whose 
faculties seemed to have been quite 
lost in the apprehension of the 
misery which appeared to hang 
over the party, immediately reco- 
vered herself, and informed Mrs. 
Dawson that her child, when she 
had the small-pox, retained a scar 
on the right shoulder, which scar she 
thought could never be eradicated. 
Mrs. Dawson, who had often ob- 
served that scar on the shoulder of 
Emma, immediately clasped her 
hands in joy, and exclaimed, “ We 
are safe.’’ She then ran towards 
her, and seizing her somewhat has- 
tily by the hand drew her towards 
Madame Garveé, and tearing off part 
of herdressexposed a lovely shouider 
on which the scar was very visible. 
The spirits of the party began now 
torecover. The newly married pairs 
rushed into each other’s arms, and 
Mrs. Dawson said to Madame Garvé, 
‘** Was not your daughter’s christian 
name Amelia: for the name of 
Emma, which she now bears, was, 
as St. Albert informs me, adopted 
for the purpose of concealinent ?”— 
‘* She was,” replied Madame Garveé. 
‘* No farther evidence can be neces- 
sary,” said Mrs. Dawson; and, turn- 
ing towards the young people, she 
observed to them, ‘* Kneel! my chil- 
dren, and return thanks to that 
Being who has conducted you in 
safety through the intricacies of a 
complicated destiny : by His means 
you have been prevented from com- 
mitting an error, which would have 
involved your lives in future misery. 
You are now secure from anxiety ; 
and the storm which seemed to be 
gathering over your heads has de- 
parted before the gale of a prosper- 
ous fortune.” 

The three elderly ladies now left 
the junior part of the company, and, 
retiring into a private room, quietl 
talked over the singalar events whic 
had taken place. Madame Garvé 
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and Mrs. Sherwood related to Mrs. 
Dawson the circumstances respect- 
ing St. Albert, which have already 
been detailed to the reader; and the 
latter lady, at the conclusion of this 
narrative, gave the following ac- 
count of her own conduct and mis- 
fortunes :— ‘** 1 became acquainted 
with St. Albert about twelve years 
ago, at the house of an intimate 
friend. His person and his manners 
soon engaged my heart. My own 
inclinations, as well as the advice 
of my friends, induced me to marry 
him; and, aftera courtship of some 
months, I delivered to him my per- 
son, my heart, and my fortune. Soon 
after my marriage I was made aware 
of the imprudence of my choice. His 
irregular and profligate habits, his 
expenses and habits of gaming, had 
nearly exhausted our finances, and 
broken my heart; when, being en- 
gaged in some dishonourable trans- 
action at a gaming-table, he received 
a challenge from a person whom he 
had wronged. They fought—St. 
Albert fell. 

“He was instantly conveyed 
home, when he languished for some 
days, and thenexpired. Previous to 
his dissolution he communicated to 
me the existence of these children, 
and delivered into my hands the 
jewels which have led to this disco- 
very. He likewise communicated to 
me some details respecting his early 
life: but he ‘mentioned not to me the 
names of the two ladies who were the 
mothers of these children, nor gave 
me any clue which might lead to the 
discovery. He extorted from mea 
promise that I would protect and 
support these children; a promise 
which I have rigidly adhered to, not 
less from a sense of propriety, than 
a sincere love which I have ever en- 
tertained for them. Disgusted with 
the world, and having only a small 
income, I determined to remove to 
this place. As soon, therefore, as I 
had buried St. Albert, discovered 
these young creatures, and taken 
them to myself, I repaired hither, 
where I have since resided.” 
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THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS, A.M. 


Mr. Harness is alternate morn- 
ing preacher at Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit-street. A clergyman may 
be considered in two points of view, 
as an orator, and as a cliristian 
preacher ; it is the union of these 
characters which constitutes the 
highest excellence of a religious in- 
structor; the effect of both is weak- 
ened if they are divided. The cler- 
gyman, who confines his attention 
principally to the study of eloquence, 
will amuse more than he will instruct, 
while the most profound attainments 
in biblical knowledge, if unaccom- 
“agp by the graces of oratory, will 
ve regarded with languid interest, 
compared with the influence they 
command when combined with those 
graces, which shed a halo of bright- 
ness around the majestic form even 
of truth herself. I shall examine 
Mr. Harness with reference to both 
these characters; and first as to his 
qualifications as an orator. His 
voice is clear, pleasing in its tones, 
and well modulated ; it is powerful, 
though its compass is not of the 
greatest possible extent. His enun- 
ciation is distinct, and if in the 
pulpit when strongly excited by his 
subject, it is occasionally too rapid, 
its general character is deliberate 
without being slow, animated with- 
out being hurried. His action is fre- 
—_— graceful, but is too redun- 
ant; his habits of leaning forward, 
and of carrying his sermon from 
one side to the other, as if he was 
apprehensive it would fall, are de- 
cidedly bad; these are, however, 
but trifling errors, and may be easily 
corrected. Mr. Harness has taste 
and industry sufficient to commit 
nearly the whole of his sermons to 
memory, which considerably con- 
tributes to the freedom and grace of 
his deportment, while no one who 
listens to his periods can ever ima- 
gine them to be the production of 
extemporancous composition, for his 
language is exquisitely beautiful, 
correct in its construction, harmoni- 


ous in its arrangement: in variety 
limited only by itself, it resembles 
a finely finished piece of mosaic 
work, which, perfect as a whole, 
would be injured by the removal 
of its minutest part. His similes are 
appropriate, original, and illustra- 
tive. When Mr. Harness considers 
a subject he does not indolently dis- 
miss it with a superficial investiga- 
tion, but, converging every ray of 
his intellect to one focus, he gene- 
rally terminates by investing it with 
the charms of interest and novelty. 
This gentleman never weakens a 
cause by advancing irrelevant ar- 
guments to support it, but brings 
forward a consecutive chain of pro- 
= which tending irrefraga- 
rly to establish the truth of what 
he is enforcing, he moulds the 
souls of many into one. He depicts 
the intricacies of human character 
with a firm and masterly hand, de. 
velopes the secret springs of action, 
and detects the subtle windings of 
the heart, when it endeavours by 
subterfuge and evasion to palliate 
the evil that deforms it; he exposes 
the fallaciousness of the pleas set 
forth by passion in its defence, and 
compels it to recognize the incongru- 
ities of the reasonings by which it at- 
tempts to justify its excesses. The 
arrangement of Mr. Harness’s ser- 
mons is simple and perspicuous ; 
there is: no vagueness or confusion, 
either in his ideas, or in the manner 
in which they are connected, but he 
sometimes concludes a sermon ab- 
ruptly, which leaves on the minds 
of his hearers the impression that 
the subject is not finished, and con- 
sequently that a more gradual would 
likewise have been a more satisfac- 
tory termination. He poeeey 
places a —e in the most novel, 
and frequently in the most just and 
striking point of view, and never 
attenuates an idea till his auditors 
begin to think that its continuity 
will never be broken; neither does 
he destroy perspicuity and graceful- 
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ness by laboured condensation. His 
irony is keen, pointed, and well-di- 
rected; heemploys it to the legitimate 
purposes of denouncing error, and 
castigating vice. The tone of his 
mind is bold, spirited, and buoyant; 
he never appears apprehensive of 


not arriving at the truth, but fear-, 


lessly brings forward the most plau- 
sible arguments of his adversaries, 
that he may expose and refute them. 
The powers of his intellect are fertile 
and inventive; there is no tautology 
in his ideas, and he possesses a more 
than usual portion of originality. 
It is, I should think, nearly impos- 
sible to listen to him without being 
convinced by his reasoning, without 
feeling the most fortified prejudices, 
and intrenched opinions, gradually 
giving way beneath the resistless 
battery directed against them, The 
excellencies of Mr. Harness as an 
orator impart, of course, additional 
weight and efficacy to his admoni- 
tions as a Chistian preacher; for as 
the flower which grows to maturity 
beneath the fervid beams of the sun 
is much more beautiful than one of 
the same class, which, colourless and 
sickly, arrives at maturity without 
the influence of light, so does Chris- 
tianity, though really and essen- 
tially the same, assume a_ yet 
brighter form when encircled with 
the rays of human genius, or the 
mild but steady light of human 
learning. 

Mr. Rishents mind is not dark- 
ened by bigotry, or contracted b 
party feeling ; he examines wit 
aiieaes and decides with caution, 
and does not suffer the warmth of 
zeal to destroy the gentleness of 
charity. Those among his sermons, 
which have for their object the 
defence of Christianity against 
the attacks of his adversaries, are 
powerful a in favour of the 
faith which he advocates. Mr. Har- 
ness does not compromise his duty 
as a Christian preacher by any sub- 
serviency to the probable predilec- 
tions of his hearers: though his dis- 


coures are principally addressed to 
fashionable congregations, this cir- 
cumstance does not deter him from 
expatiating upon fashionable levities 
and vices in terms of reproof and 
censure. He enforces the observance 
of the different moral duties with 


an earnestness commensurate with 
their importance; he vividly de- 
scribes the gr omage consequences 
which result from their violation, 
and the advantages attendant upon 


‘ the pursuance of an opposite line of 


conduct. In some of his discussions 
upon these subjects he refers very 
little to Christianity, which renders 
them of course much less influential 
in their effects. Another defect 
which pervades the general tenour 
of Mr. Harness’s sermons is, that 
they are not addressed sutfliciently 
to the heart; he frequently appeals 
to the fears by representing the dif- 
ferent considerations which should 
operate as determents from vice, but 
however essential this may be, yet, 
unless a sincere and ardent attach- 
ment is created for religion, the con- 
duct will be very little influenced; 
for, though the judgment may un- 
reservedly assent to the truth of the 
propositions presented to it, still, if 
the inclinations are adverse to their 
reception, no permanent practical 
effect will be produced. 

On the whole the high talent 
which distinguishes Mr, Harness’s 
mind, and the varied attainments 
with which his industry has enriched 
it, frequently render its productions 
beautiful monuments of excellence ; 
the bitterness of his irony, and the 
awfulness and force of his denun- 
ciations, awaken the conscience 
which slumbers over forgotten 
crimes. His delineation of the hid- 
den springs which actuate humaa 
resolves, is a mirror in which each 
individual may view the different 
features which form his own cha- 
racter. As the teacher of morality 
he inculcates purity of thought and 
motion, and the various duties in- 
cumbent on man to perform; at the 
same time he defines their limits with 
an accuracy and precision calculated 
to prevent misapprehension or mis- 
take. As the preacher of Christi- 
anity he endeavours to defend it from 
the attacks of misrepresentation, 
and calumny, and to depict its un- 
failing tendency to controul and 
subdue the evil dispositions which 
deform the soul, and to create and 
cherish those feelings which con- 
stitute the perfection of its nature.. 

CRITIGUS. 
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THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


PREACHER AT THE CALEDONIAN CHAPEL, CROSS-STREET, HATTON-GARDEN. 


“Have you heard Mr. Irving ?” 
is a question in the circles of fashion, 
which has now quite —- that 
formerly trite one, ‘“* Were you at 
the Opera last night?” While the 
name of the reverend preacher has 
become as familiar to the ears of the 
fair and the great, as that of Ves- 
tris or Mercandotti.* A little plain 
unornamented Chapel, the scene of 
his eloquent exertions, presents on 
a Sunday morning as crowded and 
as brilliant an audience as ever was 
attracted te our London Theatre 
by the performance of Garrick, or, 
in later days, by that of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Long before the appointed 
time, pedestrians of all descriptions, 
and in vast numbers, flock towards 
Hatton-Garden from every part of 
this over-grown metropolis, while, 
from its Western extremity, strings 
of carriages (not a few of which dis- 

lay the proudest coronets of the 
United Kingdom) are seen advancing 
in an unusual direction, and at an 
unusual hour; and stopping, per- 
haps for the first time, at a Presby- 
terian Meeting-House. 

So great, indeed, have been for 
some weeks past the multitudes as- 
sembled on these occasions, that 
latterly, in order to guard against 
accidents, it has been found prudent 
to close the doors, and to open them 
only to such as produce a written 
order; in spite of which precaution 
the crush 1s still tremendous, and 


even standing room is not obtained 
without considerable exertion. 

Ifa particle of vanity be mingled 
with the higher and better qualities 
of his mind and heart, how gratify- 
ing must it be to Mr. Irving to wit- 
ness the great personal sacrifices 
which are cheerfully made, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of hearing 
him. How mighty is the power of 
genius! eepnedel that talisman 
a young Scotch Dissenting Minister, 
just arrived from his native moun- 
tains, is enabled to raise from the 
couch of indolence the most luxu- 
rious inhabitants of this wealthy 
capital, and to make them listen in 
niute attention, and with enthusiastic 
rapture, “* While truths divine come 
mended from his tongue.” Nor is 
this his only triumph. Notonly the 
young and the gay, the idle, and 
the dissipated, whom the charms of 
novelty might, for once, draw toa 
place of worship, appear among his 
auditors, but in that number we 
have found lawyers, magistrates, 
wits, statesmen, and philosophers ; 
all sects and all parties, as well 
as both sexes and all classes, seem 
to unite in bearing testimony to his 
merits; and among other distin- 
guished personages, who have al- 
ready heard and praised Mr. Irving, 
we shall content ourselves with 
naming the Duke of Sussex, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, and Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Canning and Mr. 


* We hear that the learned divine has become such an object of importance, 


that the acquaintance of the humble pastor is anxiously sought for by the most 
illustrious luminaries in the regions of haut-ton. We are even told (though 
surely the information must be erroneous) that as Miss Edgeworth has repre- 
sented a distinguished leader of London festivities making sacrifices both of 
money and principle, in order to rival in the race of vanity a fair competitor, 
and to produce first at HER table an Aloe in full blossom, so two noble pur- 
veyors of attractive novelties are at this moment straining every nerve, and 
exhausting all the arts of female blandishment, each trying to out-bid the other, 
and to persuade Mr. Irving to grace the Soireé of the favoured one with his 
presence. 

Such talents as his bloom as rarely as does the plant which we have just 
named, but to the former the atmosphere of fashion seems less suited even than 
to the latter. We, therefore, fear that both ladies will be disappointed. 

In favour of accepting similar invitations, the authority of his great country- 
man, Sir Walter Scott, may, it ia true, be cited ; but we suspect that the stern 
Presbyterian minister will prove inexorable, and adopting, with slight alteration 
and unusual sincerity, the well-known declaration of his brethren of another 
connection, he will answer “ Nolo leonizari.” 
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Brougham, Lord Liverpool and Among his many merits we could 


Lord Lansdown, Sir James Mack- 
intosh and Lord Stowell. In short, 
every body at all remarkable for 
rank, talent, or erudition. ! 

Purposing to give in a future 
number a more detailed and critical 
account of this celebrated preacher, 
we shall at present only offer a few 
hasty sketches, which may, perhaps, 
prove not unacceptable to such of 
our readers as have not yet been 
fortunate enough to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves. 

Mr. Irving cannot be more, and, 
we should think, is rather less than 
thirty years of age; about six feet 
high his figure is colossal, and his 
whole appearance rather singular 
than prepossessing. His features are 
not Niidsiinn, and his thick black 
hair is worn unpowdered. He keeps 
his eyes closed while repeating the 
prayer with which he begins the 
service, and that prayer, delivered 
in a dull and monotonons manner, 
is little calculated to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of that part of his congre- 
gation which has been accustomed 
to the elegant language, and rich 
variety of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. When, however, he 
begins to preach, it is impossible 
not to feel the effect of impassioned 
eloquence. He by degrees chal- 
lenges attention, pleases, charms, 
astonishes ; and, though his sermon 
is seldom of less duration than an 
hour and a quarter, nobody perceives 
or complains of its unusual length. 
His thoughts are strong and origi- 
nal, and the language in which they 
are conveyed is beautifully figura- 
tive, while the exuberance of a bril- 
liant imagination is kept within 
proper bounds by the united powers 
of sound sense and good taste. He 
cannot be called an extemporary 
ae as a written paper is 
vefore him; but he refers to it so 
seldom that his discourse has all the 
effect without the irregularities of 
impromptu speaking. 

His doctrines, drawn entirely 
from the Holy Scriptures, are free 
from sectarian violence, while it is 
doing him but an act justice to add, 
that, unawed by the presence of the 
great, he lashes with merited seve- 
rity the vices and follies of the 
higher ranks. 


perceive but one fault; we mean a 
disposition to exert his mighty ta- 
lents, in defending a paradox. So, 
at least, it appeared to us, when he 
took for the subject of one of his 
sermons the difficulty of intellectual 
men “inheriting the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” In the course of his ar- 
gument he told us that a person 
might be born a poet, a lawyer, a 
physician, or a philosopher, but that 
no one can become a religious man 
without long and deep application 
to the pages of holy writ. In elu- 
cidating this doctrine he mentioned 
Homer, and, after eulogising that 
great and ancient bard in language 
of peculiar beanty, shewed how im- 
possible it was for imperfect man, 
unaided by Revelation, to form a 
due conception of the Majesty of 
God, by reminding us that even the 
father of poetry, in spite of all his 
genius, had allowed the foibles and 
defects of poor human nature to 
distigure the divinities with which 
he had peopled his imaginary hea- 
ven. 

With respect to that part of Mr. 
Irving’s discourse which to us ap- 
eared paradoxical, we must beg 
S ve to remark, with due deference 
to his superior judgment, that, as a 
competent knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures forms an essential part of all 
good education, at least in Eng- 
land, we do not see why the scholar 
or the man of letters should be less 
religious than his more ignorant 
brethren ; and we recollect with pride 
and pleasure, that, in contradiction 
to this supposition, Locke, Newton, 
and Milton, were all splendid ex- 
amples of the union of poetry with 
talent and learning. Nor can we 
think it more imperative on intel- 
lectual persons to abandon their fa- 
vourite pursuits, in order to devote 
their time exclusively to the study 
of the Scriptures, than it is on the 
countryman to leave his plough, or 
the mechanic to lay aside his art, or 
on the merchant to forego his trade. 
But we will not pursue the _— 
as it is possible that we may have 
mistaken the eloquent preacher, 
while lost in admiration we listened 
to a discourse which, in metaphori- 
cal splendour, reminded us of the 
finest efforts of Edmund Burke.® 





* This article to be reaumed by the author of “ Sketches of Popular Preachers.” 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


EXAIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


IN our last number we mentioned 
the opening of the Gailery of the 
British Institution, with an assem- 
bluge of pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, anda selection from the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Dutch 
schools ; and we expressed our in- 
tention of noticing, im our number 
for the present month, some of the 


SIR JOSHU. 


No. 5. The Captive; the property 
of the Rev. Winutam Lone.—A rich 
and glowing head; at once firm and 
transparent. The tones of the flesh 
are equal to those of the best colour. 
ists that ever lived. The title, how- 
ever, is quite inappropriate. But 


“ What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 


No. 7. The Piping Boy; the pro- 
perty of Geo, Puttires, Esq. M.P. 
— (reat breadth, character, and 
beauty. The handling has all the 
facility of the crayon. 

No. 14. Miss Bowles; the pro- 
perty of C.O. Bowes, Esq.—No- 
thing can exceed the animation of 
this beautiful child: who is hugging 
a pet-dog in ler arms. She is abso- 
lutely alive. We were pleased to 
observe the admiration which this 
charming picture excited in a living 
artist of great genius, who happened 
to be at our elbow when we were 
contemplating it. We mean. Mr. 
Wilkie. 

No. 15. The Countess of Euston, 
Countess of Waldegrave, and Lady 
Horatio Seymour daughters of James, 
Karl of Waldegrave; the property 
of the Ear or WALDEGRAVE. — 
There is notin the whole room a more 
striking illustration than this pic- 
ture affords of the justice of the fol- 
lowing passage in the Preface to the 
Catalogue: “ ‘Taste and fashion sel- 
dom go hand-in-hand, but they never 
Eur. Mag. July, 1823. 
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most beautiful of these works of art. 
We proceed to redeem our pledge ; 
anil the only hesitation, which we 
feel in doing so, arises from the dif- 
ficulty of choice amidst so much 
excellence. In imitation of the Go- 
vernors of the Institution, we shall 
begin with our illustrious country- 
man, ; 


REYNOLDS. 


were more at variance than when 
Sir Joshua was in the full exercise 
of his powers: female dress was 
never more unfavourable to the pain- 
ter'sart thanat that period; and yet 
female beauty was never represented 
with more fascinating charms than 
by his pencil. The truth is, that he 
was one of the greatest masters of 
grace and elegance that ever lived.” 

No. 17. The late Duke of Orleans ; 
the property of His Masesry. — 
Although we cannot concur with the 
Hon, Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who, in the conversation which re- 
cently took place in the House of 
Commons, on the presentation of a 
petition from Mr. Haydon, praying 
tor the encouragement of Historical 
Painting, said that Portrait Painting 
was true Historical Painting; we 
are willing to admit that the best 
Portrait Painters, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds par preference, have com- 
municated a powerfal historical cha- 
racter to many of their portraits. 
This fine whole-length is a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the remark. 

No. 20. The Fortune Teller; the 
property of the Docuess or Dorser. 
—As charity covers a multitude of 
sins, so does genius frequently hide 
a multitude of defects. Notwith- 
standing the manifest inaceuracy of 
the drawing, in more than one re- 
spect, this isa very fascinating pic- 
ture. The sly glance of the gypsy, 
the earnest attention of the lover, 
and the unbounded mirth of the de- 
lighted girl, whose hopes that she 
may marry “a dark haired man, 
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with a mole on his right cheek,” are 
receiving ‘‘ confirmation strong as 
proof from holy writ,” are all in- 
imitable. 


No. 24. Puck, from Midsummer: 
, 


Night’s Dream; the property of 
SaMuEu Rogers, Esq.—Was there 
ever a more whimsical little “ figure 
of fun?” Who that saw it would 
not question it in the words of the 
fairy: 


“ Either I mistake your shape and 
making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and kua- 
vish sprite 

Call’d Robin Goodfellow: are you not 
he, 

That fright the maidens of the villagery; 

Skim milk; and sometimes labour in 
the quern, 

And bootless make the breathless house- 
wife charn ; 

And sometimes make the drink to bear 
no barm ; 

Mislead night-wanderers ; laughing at 
their barm ; 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and 
sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have 
good luck : 

Are not you he *” 


No. 26. Miss Gwatkin; the pro- 
perty of E. Love. Gwarkin, Esq. 
—Simple and beautiful in composi- 
tion; masterly and fascinating in 
execution. 

No. 32. Girl Sketching ; the pro- 
perty of Henry Rocers, Esq.— 
Another proof of Sir Joshua's sen- 
sibility to female grace. Memory is 
one of the genuine painter's chief 
qualities. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
must not only have strongly felt, 
but distinctly remembered this tran- 
sient elegance of position; or he 
could not so successfully have ren- 
dered it permanent on his canvas. 

No. 33. The Duke of Hamilton ; 
the property of Wittiam Beckrorpb, 
Esq.—It is not always that nobility 
of title and nobility of expression 
coincide. They do so com Sashy in 
this youthful but elevated head. 

No. 39. Laughing Girl ; the pro- 
perty of the Earu of LonspaLe.— 
Art, ancient or modern, may be 
challenged to shew any thing supe- 
rior to this head in the technical 
management of the colouring mate- 
rials. It has a honied richness and 
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meltingness which produce on the 
eye the same delicious sensation that 
ripe Roslin strawberries and cream 
produce on the palate. 

No. 46. The Strawberry Girl ; the 
property of Samuex Rocers, Esq. 
—Here are real, not figurative straw- 
berries. They form, however, a very 
unimportant part of the picture ; the 
charm of which lies in the delight- 
fully naive expression of the coun- 
tenance and attitude. 

No. 47. The Sleeping Girl; the 
a es of Samuex Roeers, Esq. 
—Really Mr. Regers has had the 
combined good taste and good for- 
tune to make himself the possessor 
of some of this great master’s finest 
works. Let the exclusive admirers 
of ancient art have the goodness to 
instance any picture, with their most 
favourite name afhixed to it (although 
perhaps by the dealer) which trans- 
cends this exquisite production, in 
force of effect, and depth and lusci- 
ousness of tone. 

No. 48. Count Ugoltno and his 

‘amily in prison; the property of 
the DucueEss of Dorsetr.—We know 
that it is the fashion with some per- 
sons to call Sir Joshua’s Ugolino a 
failure; but why, weare at a loss 
to conceive. To us it has always 
appeared that nothing more appal- 
ling was ever produced on canvas 
than the total abstraction of the un- 
happy old man, and his utter insen- 
sibility to the caresses and cries of 
his terrified and famishing children. 
The chiaro-scuro is also very power- 
ful and well managed. 

No. 50. Lesbia lamentiny the death 
of her favourite Bird; the property 
of Mrs. Gwyn.—The sweetness; ele- 
gance, and delicacy of this charming 
picture are incapable of being sur- 
passed. Every portrait painter ought 
to study it with the deepest atten- 
tion. Carrying grace to its utmost 
extent, it stops short of that most 
hateful of all qualities—affectation. 

No. 53. The Infant Academy; the 

ec ena 

1.P.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, like all 
men of amiable feelings, was very 
fond of children; and was never 
more happy than when watching the 
youthful character and _ action, 


through all their rapid and amu- 
sing changes. The knowledge which 
he thus acquired, he converted to 
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great professional use, of which the 

resent picture furnishes an admira- 
le specimen. The assumed prim- 
ness of the urchin who is sitting for 
a portrait, and the half-suppressed 
mirth of the little rogue of an artist 
are delightfully entertaining. The 
disposition of colour is extremely 
sich and harmonious. What a pity 
that parts of this invaluable picture 
are so sadly cracked! Surely some- 
thing might be done to hide the de- 
fect. Ina side-lightit is very mani- 
fest, and very injurious. 

No. 55. The Countess of Bute; 
the property of the Marquess of 
Bute.—The total absence of any 
appearance of intention in placing 
the figure in this fine whole-leagth 
portrait, which has all the firmness 
and truth of nature herself, is singu- 
larly pleasing. A friend of our’s 
objects to the umbrella, as vulgar. 
But he onght to recollect that, at the 
time this picture was painted, um- 
brellas had been but recently intro- 
duced into this country; and that 
the use of them was confined to the 
superior classes of socicty. Had Sir 


GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF 


The annual Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours, 
which we noticed in our last two 
numbers, having closed, the Society 
determined on opening their Room 
for a few weeks, with a selection of 
drawings by British artists, chiefly 
in the possession of a number of dis- 
tinguished and opulent individuals, 
by whom they were lent for the pur- 
pose with a prompitude, which, as 
the Preface to the Catalogue ob- 
serves, “was highly gratifying to 
the artists, as evincing a warm in- 
terest in the advancement of their 
pursuit.” 

In making this selection, the So- 
ciety have not confined themselves 
to works executed by their own 
members, but, with a very liberal 
feeling, and in order, as they them- 
Selves say, “to afford a fair and 
diversified view of the art which 
they cultivate,” they have intro- 
duced the performances of several 
artists, who have never been con- 
nected with their institution. Prin- 
cipally and substantially, however, 
the present Exhibition consists of a 
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Joshua lived in the present day, he 
would perhaps have substituted a 
parasol; although even that little 
safe-guard of a lily-complexion has 
lost much of the gentility of its cha- 
racter. 

While we are in this room, we 
may mention that the Governors of 
the British Institution, having re- 
cently purchased at Mr, Watson 
Taylor’s sale, the magnificent pic- 
ture of The Vision of St. Jerome, 
by Parmeciano, for which they 
gave the liberal price of 3,050 
guineas, toek the bold resolution of 
placing it in the midst of Sir Joshua’s 
works. Their confidence that our 
distinguished countryman would not 
siiffer in the comparison has proved 
to be well-founded. His pictures 
stand their ground admirably ; and, 
indeed, many of them much resem- 
ble in tone this chef d'euvre of the 
great Italian master. 

We will reserve our remarks on 
the performances of the old schools, 
which fill the two other apartments 
of the Gallery, for our next number, 


PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


corps elite from the works, which 
have been annually submitted to the 
public during the first seventeen 
Exhibitions of the Society. It can 
scarcely be necessary to add, that 
they form a delightfully interesting 
assemblage. There is not one of 
the whole 213 on the merits of which 
we could not expatiate with great 
pleasure; but, as usual, we must 
satisfy ourselves with a few remarks 
on the most prominent and beau- 
tiful. 

No. Village of Clappersgate. 
R. Haveti.—The property of J. 
Vine, Esq. Among our eminent 
landscape draughtsmen, Mr. Havell 
is distinguished by the depth and 
solidity of his drawings. No artist 
better understands the true prin- 
ciples of massing. All that he does 
is upon a broad and general scale ; 
and yet, without entering into any 
details with his pencil, his drawings 
when viewed at a little distance 
seem to possess all the minute va- 
rieties of nature. This drawing is a 
fine specimen of his power. 


No. 3. Tumb of Louis Robsart, 
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Standard-bearer to Henry V., West- 
minster Abbey. FF. Nasu. — The 
property of the Earl of Tankerville. 
A rich and mellow drawing. The 
management of the light is pecu- 
liarly happy. ‘These venerable mo- 
numents are excellent subjects for 
the painter. What a_ scandalous 
thing it is that, constructed as they 
have been at the public expense, 
and to do honour to public men, the 
public are nevertheless excluded 
from seeing them, except upon the 
payment ofa gross and unwarrant- 
able exaction! Really, the press 
ought to make a vigorous and simul- 
taneous effort to shame down this 
abuse, disgraceful in every respect, 
and in none more than in the unfa- 
vourable impression which it makes 
upon foreigners of English ae 

No. 7. Rivaux Abbey, Yorkshire. 
W. Wesraui, A.R.A.—The pro- 
perty of J. Broderip, Esq. Clear 
and broad. The perspective is re- 
markably good. 

No. 8. Evening.—G. Barret.— 
The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
Small but delicious. The sky is un- 
commonly beautiful. 

No. 11. A North Country Fair. 
L. CLennet.—The property of J. 
«. Lambton, Esq. MP. Full of 
character; from the Highlander in 
the foreground, with his arm round 
the waist of a blushing lass, for 
whom he is about to purchase a ring 
offered to him by a female pedlar, 
through the jolly drinking groupe 
at the booth, to the tumblers, quacks, 
and merry-andrews in the distance. 
The hilarity and good-humour of 
the scene are just sufficiently con- 
trasted by the pugilistic encounter 
of two urchins in a corner, and the 
fierce regard with which a couple of 
terriers eye each other in the fore- 
ground, Perhaps the general hue 
of the colouring approximates rather 
too closely to foxiness. 

No. 15. Distant View of Good- 
rich Castle. Copiey Fietpinc.— 
The property ofthe Artist. This is 
a very sunny and splendid drawing, 
and ought not to remain ‘ the = 
perty of the Artist.” Mr. Fielding 
always composes his trees in the 
nearer part of his picture with great 
skill, opposing light and feathery 
to deep and substantial foliage in a 
manner that gives to both additional 
value. 


No. 16. 4 Thunder Storm. J. 
Vartey.—The property of T. Grif- 
fith, Esq. There is much magnifi- 
cence and variety in the composi- 
tion of this drawing, and it has a 
very classical air. 

No. 18, Coast Scene. T. Girtin. 
—The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. a extensive bird’s-eye view, 
possessing all the truth and fresh- 
ness by which this great artist's pen- 
cil was distinguised. The diversity 
of effect communicated to the several 
head-lands as they approach theeye, 
is singularly pleasing. 

No. 19. /Vindsor Castle from 
Cranbourne Lodge. J. Guover.— 
The property of T. Griffith, Esq. 
When we say that this is one of Mr. 
Glover’s most beautiful drawings, 
we need add nothing in its praise. 
It is at once tender and forcible, 
glowing and chaste; and exhibits 
all the better peculiarities of Mr. 
Gilover’s style. 

No. 22. Shepherd—Evening. J. 
CrisTaLi.—The property of J. El- 
liott, Esq. With very simple ma- 
terials, Mr. Cristall has here pro- 
duced a highly interesting little 
drawing. While we contemplate it 
we are almost afraid that the swain, 
who is so attentively regarding the 
vast ocean spread out before him, 
will be tempted in the words of one 
of Dibdin’s old songs :— 


“To leave his poor plough, and go 
ploughing the deep.” 


No. 26. Evening. G. Barret.— 
The roperty of J. Vine, Esq. A 
rich Italian view. The distinction 
of the three lights, that of de- 
clining day, that of the rising 
moon, and that of the illuminat- 
ed villa is well preserved. It is 
impossible not te envy the party in 
the gondola, who are so luxuriously 
enjoying the freshness of the even- 
ing air, and the ** concord of sweet 
sounds,” 

No. 30. An Indiaman. S. Prout. 
—The property of J. Allnutt, Esq: 
We have already (in a former Num- 
ber of our Magazine) noticed the ad- 
mirable aptitude of Mr. Prout’s style 
for subjects of this description. If 
Michael Angelo had painted an In- 


diaman, he could not have imparted 
to it more grandeur. 

No. 31. Near Lincoln. P. Dr- 
WINT,—The property of —— Call, 
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Esq. The secession of Mr. Dewint 
from the Society some years ago 
was a severe loss to the Society, to 
the public, and, if we may be per- 
mitted to say so, to Mr. Dewint him- 
self; for, unquestionably, the oppor- 
tunity, which the Exhibitions of the 
Society afforded for the display of 
Mr. Dewint’s talents, was evidently 
advantageous to him in his profes- 
sion. We well recollect the warm 
and deserved admiration, which this 
fine drawing excited when it was 
originally exhibited. It represents 
merely a pond, a mill, and a distant 
field or two; but over these simple 
objects the genius of the artist has 
shed fascinating beauty. 

No. 32. View of Bath from Spring 
Gardens. T. Hearne.—The pro- 
perty of E. H. Locker, Esq. F.R.S. 
Judiciously introduced to shew the 
contrast between the old and the 
modern school of landscape-painting 
in water-colours. Hearne was an 
able artist; but the neat precision 
of his drawings, outlined with the 
pen and shaded with thin and mo- 
notonous washes of Indian ink, 
makes them look very meagre in 
the presence of the full, deep, richly 
coloured and broadly-executed works 
of the present day. 

No. 34. Twilight. G. F. Ronson. 
—The property of the Right Hon, 
R. Peel, M.P. Strikingly expres- 
sive of the solemnity of the itn 
which it is intended to represent. 
The unbroken gradation of the sky, 
from the deep blue of the summit of 
the ethereal vault to the remains of 
solar splendour in the horizon, is ma- 
naged with insurpassable skill and 
dexterity. 

No. 35. Coast of Sussex ; pushing 
off a Boat to a Vessel in Distress. 

- CristTaLL.—The property of the 
Duke of Argyle. One of the finest 
drawings oft e English school. It 
seems to have lost somewhat of the 
vividness of its original colour (for 
we fancy that it must be about 
fifteen years since it was produced 
and exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society, then in Old Bond-street) 
but that is a trifle compared with 
the higher qualities of art, of which, 


while it exists, it can never be di- 
vested. But its highest merit is, that 
it is an admirable representation of 
the courage and humanity of British 
sailors. In the face of an enormous 
surge, which threatens instantly to 
overwhelm them, half a dozen gal 
lant fellows are undauntedly en- 
deavouring to make their way to the 
aid of a vessel in the offing, that is 
firing signals of distress. On the 
beach, watching their progress, are 
two of their brave companions, in 
whose lineaments, however rude 
and hardy, the expression of an- 
xious feeling is sitkingty manifest. 
The details and the general effect of 
this magnificent drawing are equally 
deserving of commendation. 

No. 38. Bethgellart Bridge. J. 
Vartey.—The property of J. All- 
nutt, Esq. A very pleasing draw- 
ing; and with greater gaiety and 
variety of colour than usually pro- 
ceeds from Mr. Varley’s palette. 

No. 49. The Spoiled Dinner. J. 
Houmes.—The property of the Mars 
quis of Hertford. A well-conceived 
and well-exceuted exhibition of 
what, although not a very pleasing, 
is, we fear, a very common occur- 
rence in married life,—a “ family 
jar.” An under-done joint has ex- 
cited the anger of the husband (a 
man apparently of the rank of a 
decent mechanic) who, pointing to 
the evidence of its rawness with his 
knife, regards his wife with a look 
of stern reproof. ‘The latter seems 
to be sulkily meditating an excuse, 
Their child, a girl about ten years 
of age, denapek at the countenance 
of her male parent, has sidled awa 
from him, and, regardless of the 
balance of the table, has approached 
closely to her mother, as if for pro- 
tection. A female servant, who has 
just entered with a foaming pot of 
porter, looks askance at the meat, 
with an evident consciousness that 
the fault is, in some degree, attribu- 
table to her. Nothing can be more 
distinctly told than the story; and 
all the accessories of the pictare are 
well painted, and greatly contribute 
to the general eflect. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 
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INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINB ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


Portraits of celebrated Authors.— 
Professor C. Muller, of Weimar, a 
celebrated German engraver, is 
finishing a very striking likeness 
of Jean Paul-Frederic Richter. 
His collection already contains the 
portraits of the most illustrions /ife- 
ratiofGermany. Giethe, Wieland, 
Schiller, Herder, Klopstock, Lessing, 
Winckelmann, Kotzebue, Hufeland, 
are engraved with a great fidelity of 
resemblance. This collection is 
sold for forty-eight francs in Paris. 
M. Muller has also finished engrav- 
ings to illustrate the tragedies of 
Schiller, the appearance of which 
the lovers of the Fine Arts on the 
Continent are eagerly expecting. 

The School of Painting at Cham- 
bery, established on the Ist of May, 
1822, by the Municipal Council 
under the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior, was opened on the 
25th of last November, in one of the 
halls of the Hotel-de-Ville. The 
management of this establishment 
is confided to Professor Moreau. 
The pupils pay a small annual sum, 
but some are admitted gratuitously. 
There will be an annual exhibition 
of the works of the pupils, and at 
the closing of the exhibition, prices 
will be exhibited. 

The Society of Emulation at Liege 
have opened a subscription to defray 
the expenses of a monument to be 
erected to the memory of the cele- 
brated Gretry: it will contain his 
heart, at present deposited in the 
Hermitage of Montmorency, near 
Paris, where Gretry passed the last 
years of his life, and where Rous- 
seau composed his celebrated work, 
La Nouvelle Heloise. The smallest 
contributions are received, and the 
names of the subscribers will be 
printed. 

The inauguration of the statue, 
erected to the memory of Bayard, 
took glace on the 9th of June at 
Grenoble. All the civil and military 
authorities, a great number of per- 
sons of all descriptions, and ele- 
gantly dressed ladies, assisted at the 
ceremony. Two appropriate dis- 
courses were delivered by the pre- 


fect and the mayor. Public diver- 
sions, a supper and ball given by 
the prefect to which more than 600 
persons were invited, fire-works, and 
a distribution of maney to the poor, 
followed the ceremony of the inau- 
guration. M. Raggi, the Parisian 
sculptor, who executed the statue, 
received 8,000 francs for it from the 
General Council of the department 
of Isere. 

Mr. Martin, thecelebrated painter 
of Belshazzar's Feast, &c. has com- 
menced his engraving, on steel, of 
that work. The outline and per- 
spective will be executed by himself, 
and it will be finished in mezzotinto 
by Mr. Lupton, so as to appear 
next spring. Mr. Martin has com- 
menced his grand picture of Sarda- 
napalus ; or, the Fall of Nineveh. 
It will be 16 feet by 11 feet 8 inches, 
and will be finished next spring 
twelvemonths, 

An engraving by Mr. J. G. 
Walker has recently been published 
from a painting by T. Stothard, 
Esq. R.A. representing the Annual 
Oration on St. Matthew’s Day, in 
the Great Hall at Christ’s Hospital. 
We are never more gratified than 
when we see the arts employed on sub- 
jects of national interest; and second- 
ing the objects of the patriot and the 
moralist. Of the Foundation, which 
this engraving in part illustrates, it is 
a matter of surprise that no similar 
memorial has nantes appeared. 
It has been reserved for Mr. Walker 
(himself, we understand, educated 
in Christ’s Hospital) to shew at once 
his gratitude and his talents by this 
testimony of recognition and regard. 
The skill with which his burin has 
followed the pencil of Mr. Stothard, 
not only in the execution of the 
portraits, but in the reflected light 
of the interior, does him great credit ; 
and we hope that both the local in- 
terest and the public tendency of 
the work will insure its success. 

We understand that it is intended 
by the committee of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution to exhibit a selec- 
tion of paintings—the works of the 
old masters, formed from the differ- 
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ent private collections in Liverpool 
and the neighbourhood. We are 
glad to hear that the corporation of 
this spirited town, have lately voted 
1,000/. for the purpose of purchasing 
mathematical and other instruments 
for the institution, and 150/, annu- 
ally for general purposes. 

The Pictures of the Ex-Queen of 
Naples. — Mad. Murat, after the 
execution of her husband, rescued 
fifteen Italian pictures of the very 
highest class, from the spoils of 
Austria. Thirteen of them have 
been lately sold by Mr. Christie, by 
public auction, and brought nearly 
4,0002, 

The -Academy of Florence have 
unanimously elected Mr, T. L. Don- 
aldson, our countryman, a member, 
on account of an interesting com- 
position submitted to them through 
the Duke’s chief architect, the Sig- 
nor Poccianti. This is the fourth 
Italian Academy of which he isa 
member. The design he exhibited 
was for a Temple to Victory, agree- 
ably to the usages of the ancients. 

In our number for May, page 449, 
is a misprint which we are anxious 
to correct; in alluding to the col- 
lection of portraits of celebrated 
Russian Generals, the artist’s name 
is spelled Dow instead of Dawe. 
This collection is executed by the 
command of the Emperor of Russia, 
and will be engraved by English 
artists, under the direction of Mr. 
Dawe, and will be published in one 
volume folio, or each portrait may 
be had separate. Price of the entire 
collection on fine paper 1,000 rou- 
bles, common impressions 600. 
Price of each portrait 25 roubles on 
India paper, common impressions 
15. Subscriptions are received by 
Colnaghi, in Cockspur-street. 

British Museum.—The plans for 
the new structure are completed, 
and Mr. Smirke, the architect, is 
ready to commence building, the 
moment the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has obtained the requisite 
rrant from the House of Commons. 
it is proposed to raise three sides 
first, some feet beyond the area of 
the present building; the contents 
of the Museum will then be trans- 
ferred to their new home; the old 
walls will be pulled down, and the 
fourth side of the new structure will 
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stand on the ground which was be- 
fore occupied by the fourth side of 
the former one. By this plan the 
expense of the new erection will be 
lightened to the public, by — 
upon them gradually, and in ad- 
dition to this the treasures of art 
and science will not be closed 
against visitors for an hour. 

Mr. Beazely, the architect, who 
renovated with so much taste the ins 
terior of Drury-lane Theatre, is we 
understand, engaged by Mr. Cham- 
bers, to restore in like manner the 
Opera-House, when the present sea- 
son shall have terminated. 

At the sale of the antique and 
modern sculpture of the late Mr. 
Nollekins, most of the noble persons 
in the kingdom, who are collectors 
and patrons of the arts, were pre- 
sent each day, and manifested un- 
usual ardour in their competition 
for the rare and valuable articles. 

In the late sale of Mr. Haydon’s 
pictures, the Ratsing of Lazarus, with 
its massive frame, sold by auction for 
3501, and Christ's Entrance into 
Jerusalem for 2201. 

At the recent sale of Mr. Davison’s 
collection of pictures, the Earl of 
Liverpool purchased The Death of 
Chatham for one thousand guineas ; 
and Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, 
of Pall-mall, purchased Wilkie’s 
— of King Alfred in the Neat- 
ierd’s cottage, receiving the rebuke 
of his hostess for allowing her cakes 
to be burnt, at five handred guineas. 
We understand it is their intention 
to have this chef'd’euvre, which in- 
cludes a striking portrait of the 
artist himself, engraved as soon as 
possible in a style, and on a scale 
worthy of the subject and the 

ainter. 

Sale of the pictures of the cele- 
brated Garrick.—Most of the domes- 
tic pictures were painted by the ex- 
press order of Mr. Garrick, and 
under his immediate superintendence 
and direction. The retired habits 
of Mrs. Garrick, during the latter 
period of her life, owing to extreme 
old age, and the natural infirmities 
consequent ona protracted existence, 
had occasioned many of these rare 
gems to be forgotten, except by a 
few amateurs, artists, and actors, 
who could obtain permision to view 
the interior of ‘* Garrick’s villa” at 
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Hampton, and his residence on the 
Adelphi Terrace. It is always of 
use to know in whose possession 
pictures and gems remain, in which 


persons of taste feel a deep interest. - 


rhese relics were sold by Mr. 
Christie, at his rooms in Pall-mall, 
for nearly 4000/. 

Mr. Muss has sold to Sir William 
Knighton, Bart. the enamel of Dun- 
can Gray, after Wilkie; also the Head 
of Northcote, after Jackson. We are 
happy tohear that this distinguished 
artist has the honour of being at pre- 
sent fully employed by his Majesty. 
He is executing an enamel of the 
King’s portrait after the celebrated 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

E. H. Bailey, Esq. R.A. has re- 
ceived a compliment of 150/., accom- 
yvanied by a very handsome letter, 

rom the directors of the British In- 

stitution, in testimony of their great 
approbation of his statue of Eve, 
exhibited io their Gallery, in Pall- 
mall, last season. This is the first 
reward ever given by the directors 
of that excellent institution for a 
statue. 

David Wilkie, Esq. R.A. is to 
have the appointment of Historical 
Painter to his Majesty for Scotland, 
yacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Raeburn. 

Painted Agate—In the University 
of Upsal there is a very beautiful 
armoury made of ebony and cypress 
wood, ornamented with precious 
stones, which was offered to Gusta- 
vus Adolphus in 1632, by the city 
of Augsburg. It contains, among 
other curiosities, a large agate, two 
palms long and one and half wide. 
On one of the faces is painted the 
Last Judgment; and on the other 
the Passage of the Israelites over the 
Red Sea. The figures, in good co- 
lours, are in the style of the German 
painters who succeeded Albert Du- 
rer. The artist has so well managed 
the tints of the stone, that they re- 
present with much effect the clouds, 
and the walls formed by the waters 
through which the I raelites passed, as 
wellas the waves which swallowed up 
Pharoah and his army. The artist’s 
name was John King. 

The Members of the Artists’ Fund, 
established in 1810, have commenced 
a plan for publishing prints in aid 
of that institution. The body of 
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members is so numerous, that they 
rely on their own individual exer- 
tions for the sale of whatever they 
may publish, by which means they 
save for their fund the enormous 
per centage, amounting to fifty per 
cent.. which has been allowed from 
necessity to dealers in works of that 
kind. Mr. John Pye first conceived 
and promulgated the idea of adopting 
this project. At a general meeting 
of the members of the fund, held at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 23rd 
ult., he disclosed, in an address, the 
advantages to be derived from its 
adoption. The following extract will 
shew the ground of their strength. 
‘Our professional strength, em- 
ployed in the selection of subjects 
to be engraved, and in directing the 
execution of the plates, would, we 
may presume, give to the publica 
sure guarantee of the superiority of 
the works we might publish. Our 
numerical strength, (already 120) 
continually increasing, ever actu- 
ated by the objects for which we are 
united, and with connections flow- 
ing into all channels of taste and 
patronage, could not fail to procure 
subscribers to such works, while the 
appropriation of our gains to the 
purpose of our anion would justify 
the most earnest appeal that could 
be made to the public, and materially 
assist our claim to its protection. 
The amount of these qualities of 
power, taken collectively, would, I 
apprehend, ensure to us a greater 
and more extensive degree of con- 
sideration than has yet been aspired 
to by any body, that has ever been 
united in this country for the pur- 
poses of pecuniary gain, and of bene- 
fiting the Fine Arts by engraved pub- 
lications.”—-A considerable sum has 
been guaranteed by the members, and 
a committee of the following gen- 
tlemen have been appointed to carry 
the object into effect: —Jonn SamuEL 
Acar, Stafford Place, Pimlico ; 
Georce Cunt, R.A., 83, Gower- 
street, Bedford-square ; ABRAHAM 
Coorrer, R.A., 13, New Millman- 
street, Foundling ; Witu1am Cooke, 
9, Soho-square ; Georoe Cookg, 4, 
Loddiges-place, Hackney ; WitL1aM 
Dantge.1, R.A., 9, Cleveland-street, 
Fitzroy-square; Dennis Dicaton, 
8, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square ; 
Wituiam Finpen, 13, Judd-place 
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East, New Road; James GREEN, 
27}, Argyll-street; Wiutiam Mut. 
reapy, R.A., 14, Moscow Cottages, 
Bayswater ; Cuarztes Muss, 53, 
Warren-stréet, Fitzroy-square ; JoHN 
Pye, 42, Cirencester-place, Fitzroy- 
square: Ramsay Ricnuarp Retn- 
ace, R.A., 54, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy - square; WriLramM 
Danie, R.A., Treasurer; WILLIAM 
FinpEN, Hon. Secretary.—The com- 
mittee have selected the picture of 
the ‘Wolf and Lamb, painted by 
W. Mulready, R.A. to be engraved 
for the first plate, and have en- 
gaged "Mr. John Henry Robinson 
toengrave it; and all subscriptions 
for the impressions from the plate will: 
be received by the above gentleman. 

Mr. Watson Taylor's Gallery of 
Pictures. — These pictures, oui 
130 in number, were, with a few 
exceptions, of the highest character. 
They were sold by Christie, at his 
Room im Pall-mall. It is many 
years since we reimember a sale at- 
tended by so distinguished a class 
of the nobility of the land, as well 
as artists, amateurs, and collectors 
inart. The crowd eath day was so 
great’ that Mr. Christie was obliged 
to station a person, near the door of 
the anction room, to repeat the bid- 
dings from the noblemen and gentle- 
men on the stairs and farther end of 
the room, which their extreme dis- 
tance rendered it impossible for the 
auctioneer to collect. The two days’ 
sale produced 25,000/.; and although 
there was a léss of 9502. upon the 
Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiano, 
still, upon the whole, Mr. Taylor 
must have gotmed many thousand 
pounds by the sale. 

Chapeau de Paitle—An engrav- 
ing from this pictute, which is a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Lundens, 
one of Rubens’s mistresses, is pub- 
lished. We understand that this 
engraving is not taken from the cele- 
brated picture exhibited in Bond- 
street, but from the original sketch, 
by Rubens. We anxiously wait for 
an engraving taken from the picture 
itself, which we hear is nearly ready 
for publication. 


ELur. Mag. July, 1823. 


Cupar.—Itis not generally known 
that a juvenile painting, by our cele- 
brated countryman, Wilkie, is in 
possession of a gentleman of this 
place, who purchased it for ten 
guineas, It is, perhaps, the very 
first essay of this great master. The 
brief history of the production is 
this :—Wilkie, during his pastime 
from schodl-hours, was ever exer- 
cising his creative genius in the ru- 
diments of that art, in which he was 
destined ‘to hold. so unrivalled a 
place ; and from the chalking out of 
any thing, however trivial, that 
struck his fancy, he at last took for 
his subject a boy leading a“ Grey 
Horse to Water.” This is the paint- 
ing now alluded to. The grey horse 
was originally sported as a sign- 
hoard to a tavern at Holekettle- 
bridge, latterly as such in Cupar, 
and finally eame into the possession. 
ofits present owner. [t is considered 
by those who have seen ita wonder- 
ful performance, the artist being at 
the time only nine years of age. 

Globes and Maps in Relief:—As 
mere Fram give a very inade- 
quate. idea of the configuration of a 
country, the Germans have lately 
fallen upon an excellent mode of 
supplying this desideratum. They 
have constructed globes and maps in 
relief of papier-maché, in which they 
attempt to exhibit the natural ap- 
pearance of the earth. .Mr. Acker- 
mann, of the Strand, has just im- 
ported a few. 

At the sale of the goods of King 
Charles’ [., the largest sums were 
yroduced by the tapestry and arras 
hasatinna: At Hampton Court ten 
pieces of arras hangings of Apra- 
1AM, containing 826, at 10/. per yard, 
8,260/.. Ten pieces of Jutivs Ca- 
sar, 717ells, at 7. 5,0192. Trrran’s 
pictures seem to have been generally 
valued at 1001. Venus dressed by 
the Graces; by Guipo, reached to 
2001. The Cartoons of Raphael, 
notwithstanding their subject: was 
so congenial to the popular feelings, 
and: only appraised at 300/., could 
find no purchaser. 
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REVIEW 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Foreign and Domestic. 





QUID BIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILE, QUID NON 





FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Considérations sur Haiti, &c. 

Different Considerations on Hayti. 
By Francis Des-rivieres-Chan- 
latte. Ivol. 8vo. Port-au-Prince, 
1822. 


Tue author of this work gives a 
cursory description of the events 
which have happened at Hayti from 
the Ist of January 1804, the period 
when the nation asserted its inde- 
pendence; and then, advancing to 
the consideration of recent facts, he 
describes the base motives which 
certain proprietors of slaves, for- 

»merly of the Spanish party, had for 
opposing the union of the ov 
—* They wished for a revolution, 
but merely for their own advantage : 
the slaves alone were to remain in 
servitude; and these adorers of li- 
berty would always have = 
them, even whilst they freed them- 
selves from the Spanish yoke.”— 
Making use, by turns, of reason 
and siilaade, M. Chanlatte exposes 
to contempt those Frenchmen who 
served both parties, followed each 
standard, and flattered all the dif- 
ferent powers of the day; but he 
pentionlisty ridicules that tribe of 
spies who, for eighteen years, were 
sent under every form to exercise 
their infamous trade at Hayti. 

‘* The Haytians,” says our au- 
thor, ‘* have too long suffered from 
the effects of cunning and duplicity, 
and have acquired too much expe- 
rience not to discover the means 
taken to deceive them. Our enemies 
have employed every imaginable ar- 
tifice to divide us, not being able to 
vanquish us by force of arms; but 
they could not succeed. 

“ Their secret emissaries—their 
secret instructions —their secret 
measures, have never been secrets 
to us: the thread of these intrigues 
has always been discovered. 

‘“* We will mention the underhand 


dealings practised upon us. The 
persons charged with the execution 
of these plots appeared in Hayti 
under the mask of frankness and 
mildness, and they even feigned 
sentiments of philanthropy they 
were far from feeling. 

** Persons, appearing to be dis- 
contented with the present govern- 
ment of France, have come here as 
the declared friends of Napoleon, 
in the firm belief of being well re- 
ceived by the Haytians, and pos- 
sessing their confidence ; but they 
little knew the character of the in- 
habitants of this island. They have 
been so often the prey of artifice, 
that they are become the most sus- 
picious people in the world in every 
thing relative to liberty. Amongst 
the soldiers and labourers, there 
were some who seemed to approve 
of all that was said to them of the 
good old time, when the poor Afri- 
cans were whipped and sold; but 
they knew what it all tended to. 
On leaving the preacher, they told 
their comrades every thing that had 
been done to gain them, and make 
them conspire against their country 
and their own happiness. They 
have so much at heart the preserva- 
tion of their liberty, that there is 
not a single labourer who has not 
two or three guns and ammunition, 
carefully hid, in case of foreign in- 
vasion. 

** It was not a very dexterous 
manner of laying a snare, to voci- 
ferate against a king whose subjects 
they were, and to speak well of a 
man who was a mortal enemy to 
liberty. 

“ Our subject naturally leads us 
to address a few words to those 
shameless beings, who, though de- 
tected, on their arrival in the island, 
with attempting to sow division 


amongst the citizens, had neverthe- 
less the effrontery not to hide the 
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means they took to attain their 
end, ‘These are so worthy of con- 
tempt, that we will not sully our 
pages with their names: they ought 
to have perceived that the Haytians 
were too elevated in sentiment, and 
had'too high an idea of patriotism, 
not to give them up to the law. 
Why was it necessary to spend so 
much money in entertaining spies 
and emissaries in a free country, 
where every thing is openly done; 
which is free to men of all nations, 
without inquiring whence they came, 
and for what purpose ; in a country 
differing from all others, and dis- 
similar in politics; whose citizens 
know they can only be happy and 
free under their own government, 
and in their own territory, and who 
have only in view their indepen- 
dence, which assures their liberty? 
For if it is maturely reflected on; 
if they sound ever so artificially, if 
indirect and hidden measures are 
taken, it must finally come to the 
same question. Then the most com- 
plicated and best conceived plan 
must split against the rock of their 
unshaken resolution—to live free 
and independent, or bury them- 
selves in the wreck of their coun- 
try. 

“ Amongst the number of spies, 
general eee placed a bishop and 
some ecclesiastics, who were sent 
here unasked for. The constitution 
of Hayti granted the president the 
power of soliciting his holiness the 
pope for a bishop, who should be 
able to raise to the priesthood those 
young Haytians whose vocation led 
them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state ; but the power was not granted 
to send indirectly a bishop mm par- 
tibus to St. Domingo, as a mission- 
ary to preach the gospel. At all 
events, we shall always respect the 
venerable priests, who take upon 
themselves the charge of our souls 
and consciences in the different pa- 
rishes of the island. We are obliged 
to it, as the pope will have us catho- 
lic and apostolic, and not Roman. 
Can we be considered, after this, as 
dissenting ? 

* Religion and liberty, together, 
soon expel ignorance. Whilst, in 
France, detestable pamphlets daily 
multiplied falsehoods and libels 
against Hayti, which was described 
as a nation of barbarians and sa- 
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vages, these savages and barba- 
rians, who have four or five very 
well written journals, are multiply- 
ing schools, establishing lyceums, 
&c. This general tendency to acce- 
lerate the progress of knowledge 
is powerfally seconded by the en- 
lightened zeal of the President 
Boyer: 

‘* The people of Hayti are prin- 
cipally agriculturalists and war- 
riors: it is: the characteristic trait 
which particularly distinguishes 
them. Every citizen, when the 
country is in danger, becomes de- 
pendent on the state ; and the soldier, 
when not on duty, quits his gun and 
takes up the spade. Cultivation in- 
creases in the south, west, and 
north, and in the east it gains more 
and more strength. 

‘“* The measures adopted by go- 
vernment for tilling the lands are 
the same throughout the whole Re- 
— Grants of land have already 

een made in the east, and the peo- 
ple of this oot of the country de- 
vote themselves ardently to labour. 
As they become proprietors, they 
are still more anxious to defend 
their own estates. The revenue in- 
creases progressively, and it is to 
be hewmen that the east will soon be 
on the same footing as the rest of 
the island. The coffee-trees, which 
did not flourish, are removed, and 
others planted. The sugarestablish- 
ments are great resources, as well as 
all Equinoxial productions. The to- 
bacco of Puerto-Plata, which is reck- 
oned of superior quality, may be- 
come a lucrative and considerable 
branch of trade, as well as. dye- 
wood and timber. The President of 
Hayti has attended to every object 
likely to increase the prosperity of 
the nation. But it is j time, and 
the good disposition of the inha- 
bitants only, that such happy 
changes can be consolidated. 

** The commerce with foreign 
countries is considerable, and will 
become more so, as commodities 

early increase and establishments 
Gocusne active. If there are not yet 
many large commercial houses in 
the Haytian ports, that is no reason: 
that the number should not become 
greater ; which cannot fail to take 
place, as the whole island is at 
peace, and no dissensions can, for 
the future, interrupt commercial 
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speculations. The citizens: have all 
the coast trade, and government 
bas taken measures to preserve it to 
them. 

‘* The army is on a respectable 
footing, and the ranks aré increas- 
ing : itis regularly paid and clothed, 
and government takes great pains 
to maintain it. In every tewn 
those citizens, who are not employed 
in.civil functions, incorporate them- 
selves in the national guard. The 
arsenals are well furnished with 
every article of war; the towns in- 
crease; the roads are repaired and 
kept up; bridges areerected.in every 
necessary place; manufactories are 
improved; and we daily perceive 
fresh progress made in every branch 
of national prosperity. 

** Our manners are so changed 
for the better, that it would he dif- 
ficult to recognize the same people 
in the first years of independence 
and at the present time. There is 
only one pointin which they do not 
change—their proud and warlike 
character, and perseverance in noble 
resolutions! If the colonies deny 
this fact, let them apply to the 
French merchants who trade with 
Hayti; and their testimony will far- 
nish proofs, from which may be pre- 
dicted, that Hayti, already called 
the * Queen of the Antilles,’ will 
become, and that at no very distant 
veriod, the centre of civilization, 
cnowledge, and liberty.” 


ee 


Memoires de Jacques Fauvel, &e. 

Memoirs of James Fauvel. Pub- 
lished by M. M. J. Droz, and 
L. B. Picard. 4 vols. 1l2mo. 
Price 16s. 


This. remarkable production, the 
first of the united talent and imagi- 
nation of two writers of great ability, 
is particularly adapted to check 
and restrain those young authors, 
who, elated by an ephemeral suc- 
cess obtained by singularity, wan- 
der from the right path of literature. 
The authors, as some judicious cri- 
ties have observed, wished to put 
into action and develope one great 
philosophical sentiment: they wish- 
ed to describe a man brought up, 
during his en in ** ersouciance,”’ 
sustained by firmness and perse- 
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verance in his maturity, and by re- 
signation in his old age. 

The reader will find, in the ‘ Me- 
moires of Jacques Fauvel,’ that 
comic vein and talent of observation, 
which so poeentte distinguish 
M. Picard, happily blended with 
the mild yet elevated philosophy 
which distinguishes the productions 
of M. Droz. In reading this work, 
we could not help regretting that 
M. Picard has so long underrated 
his talents, by confining himself to 
the direction of young authors in 
their dramatic career: his many 
skilfully drawn characters autho- 
rize us to suppose him cagernr of 
producing more of those dramatic 
productions, which have brought 
somuch money to the theatres where 
they have been performed. 

‘ Jacques Fauvel’ will enjoy a 
privilege that the peneannges in a 
comedy or tragedy can not now 
possess in France: it will cause in- 
tolerance to be detested, that enciny 
to the happiness of the people, and 
the glory ef kings. 


(Euvres completes de Platon. 

The Works of Plato, translated 
Srom the Greek into French, with 
Notes and an Introduction on the 
Philosophy of Plato. By V. Cou- 
sin, Vol.}. 10s. Paris. 


Until the appearance of this work 
the French did net possess a com- 

lete translation of Plato. Dacier, 

. Grove, and Maucroix, have tran- 
slated some dialogues; but, since 
that time, critics, particularly the 
German, have made such alterations 
in Plato’s text, that the translations 
anterior to the last twenty years 
are now found very defective : be- 
sides, these partial labours embrace 
only a part of Plato's works; and 
the untranslated dialogues are pre- 
cisely the most important and pro- 
found. The Parmenides, the So- 
phist, the Timeus, the Phedra, these 
ancient and venerable sources of the 
highest ideas of beauty, love, exist- 
ence, unity, and universal harmony, 
were yet unknown to the French 
reader. M. Cousin, who is a pro- 
fessor of the Greek language, has 
undertaken to present the French 
with the entire works of this philo- 
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sopher. The first: volume, which is 
now published, contains four dia- 
logues. The Euthyphron, the Apo- 
logy of Socrates, the Critic, and 
the Phedon. Each of these dia- 
logues is accompanied by critical 
and philological notes, and preceded 
by a clear and perspicuous analysis 
of Plato’s doctrine. The argument 
of the Phedon especially contains, 
in a style worthy of Plato, the sub- 
lime opinions of ancient paoeepny 
on the nature of the soul, and its 
immortality. 

The beauty of the edition, and 
the typographical skill with which 
it is executed, makes it equal to the 
finest works that ever issued from 
the press of Firmin Didot. “This 
work will be in nine volumes, orna- 
mented with a fine portrait of Plato, 


a map of Attica, and a plan of 


Athens. The volume, containing 
the Introduction upon Plato’s Philo- 
sophy, will be last published. A 
volume will be published every three 
months; the price of cach on An- 
nonay paper will be 10s., on large 
vellum paper, of which there will be 
only twenty-five copies, 1d. lls. 6d. 


Pensées, Maximes, Reflextons, &c. 
Thoughts, Maxims. and Reflections. 
By Count Ségur, extracted from 
his works. I8mo. Paris, 1823. 


It was a happy thought to collect 
tocether all the maxims and _ re- 
flections M. de Ségur_ has dispersed 
through his works. We think they 
will be as much relished by the 
public in this form, as they were 
scattered about in the large collec- 
tion already well-known. Extracted 
from a great work where they are 
united to the narrative of events, 
they cannot be distinguished by that 
epigrammatic point which seems to 
be necessary to this species of writ- 
ing. There is something peculiarly 
frank, and we may even say generous 
in this grave simplicity of style. The 
author addresses himself to the rea- 
son rather than to wit, and sceks to 
instruct by the wisdom of his lessons 
rather than amuse by the malig- 
nity of his censure. Most of these 
thonghts are the result of the la- 
bours of the historian and states- 
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man. M. Ségur has had before him 
great examples, and his reflections 
on liberty, equality, and despotism, 
government and factions, shew, 
that he has derived from them im- 
portant lessons. His remarks are 
at once general maxims, and coun- 
sels for nen of the present time. 

But we fear these counsels will be 
as much negtected as praised ; and 
party spirit, while it acknowledges 
that the author well performs his 
office of moralist, will forget to fol- 
low his example. M, Ségur seems 
to foresee, and is resigned to this 
sort of success. Itis to be regretted 
that the editors seem to have for- 
gotten, that the historian of nations 
is also a describer of women, for re- 
fiections of this nature are nowhere 
to be found in this collection. The 
greater part of their readers would 
have seen these with much pleasure, 
but in spite of this defect, in spite 
of some thoughts not very new, and 
often similar in thought or expres- 
sion, this little book will attord all 
classes of readers much amusement, 
though they may not profit by the 
instruction it affords. 


Annalt Musulmani, &e. 
Annals of the Mussulmuns. 
B. Rampoldi, 2 vols, Svo. 
lan, 1522. 


By G. 
Mi- 


This volume is a history of the 
progress of Islamism, and the em- 
pire of the Arabs, an accuunt of the 
doctrine of Mahomet, and a narra- 
tive of the election of a successor to 
this prophet. 

The author remarks the ability of 
this legislator, who, while sustain- 
ing the rights of his nation, com- 
bined them with the dogmas of his 
religious system; he exalts his 
moral and political character, In 
fact, Mahomet made use of the re- 
velations of his most respectable 

redecessorss he abolished idolatry; 
o perfected public morality ; he re- 
commended charity, brotherly love, 
concord, social virtues, and partica- 
larly the care of widows and orphans. 
If he rendered his subjects Satie 
he also made them more united, 
stronger, and more independent, 
Abul Bekr was elected kalif or heir 
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of the prophet. It was he who ar- 
ranged the chapters of the Koran, 
distributed and spread them amongst 
his army, and M. Rampoldi gives us 
a very curious summary of them. 
Some parts are taken from the code of 
Justinian, some from the Bible and 
Talmud, with a mixture of many 
opinions of Arius, Nestorius, and 
Sabellius. Moses, Jesus, and St. 
John, the Baptist, are distinguished 
by Mahomet as the most eminent 
prophets. 

he Koran is thought by the 
Arabs to be the perfection of style. 
Mahomet is particularly eloquent 
when he speaks of God, Hell, or 
Paradise. He was so impressed by 
the excellence of his own work that 
he had no doubt of its being dictated 
by God himself. 

We cannot follow the author 
through the details of his work, but 
he appears to us to have consulted 
the most approved authors, as may 
be seen by the notes at the end of 
his work. 


Tragedie, &e. 
Shakspeare’s T'ragedies, translated 
into Italian. By Michele Leoni, 

12 vols. 8vo. Verona. 


Sig. Leoni is constantly enriching 
his country with the finest foreign 
»roductions, either in prose or verse. 

Sesides many others, he has tran- 
slated the * Traveller,” by Gold- 
smith ; Otway’s “ Venice Preserved ;” 
“The School for Scandal,” and the 
“Rivals,” by R. B. Sheridan; and 
Hume's History of England. 

But of all this author's transla- 
tions from English works, that of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies does him the 
most honour. He has published it 
in twelve volumes, ath of which 
contains a tragedy, preceded by the 
critique of M. Schlegel, taken from 
his “Course of Dramatic Literature.”’ 

King Lear and Richard I]. are 
translated into prose, all the others 
are in verse. In translating this 
poet, who is always original in 
thought and expression, the tran- 
slator could not always preserve the 
same equality of style and colouring. 
But though Sig. Leoni could not 
avoid this irregularity, he tries to 
soften it down by the correctness of 
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his style and the beauty of his versi- 
fication. Many parts are very hap- 
pily translated; the verse is some- 
times imitated, and then harmony 
is added to the thought. 

However faithful the translation 
may be, it is still a translation, and 
we must admire the flexibility ofa 
language, which without losing its 
own peculiar character can convey 
the most original conceptions of the 
foreign as well as the ancient lan- 
guages. We could give several 
proofs of this, particularly in the 
tragedies of dthello, Macbeth, 
Cesar, Hamlet, &c. if we could al- 
low ourselves the space to do so. 


Sane 


De dramatis Grecorum satirici ort- 
gine disputatio. 

Dissertation on the Origin of the 
Satirical Drama of the Greeks. 
By Gustavus Pinzger, 8vo. 1822. 


The author commences by defend- 
ing the authority of iesedavel 
against the attacks of the celebrated 
Schneider, and other philologists; 
who maintain that this historian 
is mistaken in attributing to the in- 
habitants of Sicyon tragic choruses 
anterior to Thespis. He supports it 
by a passage from Themistius, and 
thinks, with Suidas, that Epigenes 
of Sicyon is the real inventor of 
eA of that ancient lyrical tra- 
edy, similar to the dithyramba. 
NI. Pinzger connects the fable of 
Arion with the origin of tragedy in 
Peloponesus. Thespis followed after 
and gave a dramatic form to these 
lyricalsongs. The author maintains 
with great skill that the tragedy of 
Thespis was serious, and did not 
admit of satirical chorusses; onthe 
contrary, that it approached the 
dithyramba. According to him the 
satirical drama rose from the popular 
rejoicings at the feasts of Bacchus ; 
he thinks Pratinas of Phliuntes was 
the author of it, and he dates its 
origin in the 70th Olympiad. Lastly, 
he gives some fragments of the 
Tetralogies of Pratinas, and a criti- 
cal examination of them. There is 
an appendix to this work, in which 
M. Piaeger disputes the authenticity 
of the four books, “ De vita Con- 
stantini,” attributed to Eusebius. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the History of Fraace, 


during the Reign of Napoleon, 
Dictated by the mene: at 
Saint Helena, to the Count de 


Montholon. 8vo. pp. 377. Lon- 
don, 1823. 


We have felt it an imperative, but 
at the same time a pleasurable duty, 
to lay before our readers a full ac- 
count of the various volumes, that 
have successively appeared within 
the last nine years, upon the subjects 
connected with the late Emperor of 
France; convinced that these vo- 
lumes contained not only a fund of 
instruction and amusement to readers 
of every class, but that they formed 
the depositions from which posterity 
would draw all their materials for 
the history of ourage. The volume 
which is now before us may be said 
to contain less of mere amusement 
for superficial readers, and less to 
gratify a crude curiosity, than any 
of its precursors from Saint Helena ; 
but it is a volume of great use for 
intellectual study, and it throws a 
light upon many points of interest 
connected with the most important 
occurrences of the late eventful pe- 
riod; and upon points which have 
not only given rise to much contro- 
versy, but upon which the truth 
most probably would never have 
been ascertained by our descendants, 
if Napoleon himself, or somebody 
intimately connected with him, had 
not elucidated the subjects, and 
given us data for reflection. Inde- 
pendent of its historical importance, 
we point out the volume as an ob- 
ject of intellectual study to the man 
of profound thought, for it contains 
a model of that sound ratiocination, 
devoid of all art or scholastic form, 
which distinguishes the mind of 
Napoleon; and which, perhaps, it 
might hardly be extravagant to say, 
amounts to pure eciiiedin at 
least as near to pure intellection as 
the finite nature of humanity will 
admit of. 

The work contains the late Em- 
peror’s strictures upon, and refuta- 
tions of, several of the various pub- 
lications relating to his reign and 
to himself, which have emanated 
wediately or immediately from per- 


sons in authority in different coun- 
tries; and which have, therefore, 
been deemed worthy of his special 
attention. And here we must ob- 
serve upon Napoleon's style of con- 
troversy. He takes up solely the 
points of his adversaries’ statements, 
disregarding their worksas a whole ; 
and, in refutation of these points, he 
crouds a number of dates and indis- 
putable facts, or appeals to the 
simple unerring principles of our 
intellectual nature, and to the ge- 
neral sentiments and impressions 
which are alike common to man in 
all countries; and this matter he 
States in the most forcible style, 
without any form or arrangement 
derived from study or art, but with 
the words falling in that natural 
order which a strong conception and 
a consciousness of power would 
give them. There are, therefore, 
few epithets, for his weapons are 
facts of the strongest description, 
and his words so accurately and 
precisely convey those facts, that 
all epithets would be supererogatory, 
and have the effect of offending the 
reader, by anticipating his associa- 
tions and sentiments: there are also 
no antitheses, nor long, involved, 
and obscure passages, but every 
thing evinces that the Emperor 
dictated from a rapid sequence of 
strong and luminous conceptions, 
and from an intuitive comprehen- 
sion of his subject. We scarcely 
need observe, that such a mode of 
reasoning is to contingent subjects, 
what demonstration is to abstract 
science. 

The first 28 pages contain Napo- 
leon’s strictures upon the Baron 
Jomini’s “ Treatise upon grand 
Military operations,”’ a work which 
has had an astonishing reputation 
with military men upon the conti- 
nent, and the merits and nature of 
which we recollect to have been 
displayed to our own countrymen 
by an elaborate critique and able 
analysis in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of about ten yearsago. The 
Emperor begins his strictures by 
linia the already comers re- 
putation of the work: he begins by 
saying, that ** This work is one of 
the most important of all that have 
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been published relative to these sub- 
jects ;"” and proceeds to add a vast 
deal of valuable matter,- which he 
observes, ** may assist the author in 
his future editions, and will be in- 
teresting to military men.’’ The 
Emperor gives us a numerical state- 
ment of the force of the French and 
Austrians at the battles of Monte- 
notte, Lodi, Castiglioni, Bassano, 
Arcole, Rivoli, in his memorable 
campaign of 1796, and proceeds to 
deallae details relative to his passing 
the Tagliamento, and his forcing 
his passage into the Tyrol, in his 
celebrated German campaign of 
1797, and which indeed was nothing 
more than his pre-calculated conse- 
quence of his successful operations 
in the Italian campaign of the pre- 
ceding year. ‘The general disposi- 
tion of the contending forces, the 
views of the different officers, with 
the Emperor's elucidations of many 
nice points of military controversy, 
are given in a masterly style; but 
they relate so exclusively to the 
military profession, that, however 
valuable they may be to command- 
ing officers or to continental states- 
men, they are of little or no interest 
to the general reader, except per- 
haps as specimens of reasoning, and 
as reminiscenses of the events which 
once filled the gazettes of all Enu- 
rope, and were the subject of hope 
or fear, and of deep and anxious 
speculation, to every gentleman of 
an age to contemplate the extraor- 
dinary and important features of 
that eventful crisis, when thrones 
and dynasties were subverted, and 
kingdoms destroyed and remodelled, 
as if by the rod of a magician. 
Immediately succeeding to this 
chapter, we have 80 pages upon the 
celebrated work entitled * Precis 
des Evenemens Militairés, ou Essais 
Historiques sur les Campagnes de 
1799, A ISM,” and the chapter Is 
of much more general interest than 
the preceding, as it contains the 
Emperor’s views and observations 
upon the Pitt system, upon the con- 
tinental policy of that memorable 
period, and upon the campaigns of 
General Moreau, with several ex- 
ceedingly important and luminous 
remarks upon the French and Eng- 
lish expeditions to Egypt. 
Napoleon speaks of Mr. Pitt's an- 
tiquated policy, and of his want of 
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capacity to adapt his system to the 
altered state of Europe. By this 
work, the “* Precis des Evenemens,”’ 
it appears that Mr. Pitt’s views 
being insular, his great object was 
to prevent the French from acquiring 
possession of Belgium, and of the 
maritime forces and positions of 
Holland; upon this subject itis ob- 
served, that Mr. Pitt’s object was 
evidently unattainable after Austria 
had been compelled to cede all Bel- 
gium to France, by the peace of 
Campo-Formio ; after the great suc- 
cess of Austria in Italy, during Na- 
poleon’s absence in Egypt, had 
failed to rescue Belgium from 
France; and, finally, after Napo- 
leon's great successes, on his eleva- 
tion to the Consulship in 1800, had 
reduced the power and influeuce of 
Austria to a comparative nullity. 
The Emperor then proceeds to argué 
that it was unjust, absurd, and im- 
politic in the English minister to re- 
fuse the overtures for peace made to 
Great Britain in 1800. He shews 
how advantageous to England a 
— at that period would have 
ween, and that the peace he offered 
would have prevented the subsequent 
overthrow of the power of the Pope, 
and of the Kings of Sardinia and of 
Naples, with that of the Duke of 
Tuscany; and the Emperor shews 
satisfactorily that peace would have 
been personally injurious to himself, 
war being the only means of his 
acquiring personal supremacy: in 
short, Napoleon proves that his 
wearing a diadem, and his tramp- 
ling upon the thrones of Europe, 
were entirely the consequence of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt's re- 
jection of the offers of peace made 
in 1s00. Upon th's latter point we 
conceive there can be no ra- 
tional dispute; but with respect to 
the general ground and policy of 
Mr. Pitt's rejecting the peace, we 
must observe, that the Emperor ar- 
gues the case as if it were a point to 
he determined by intellect, forget- 
ting how much of prejudice and pas- 
sion was prevalent at that period in 
all the old cabinets of Europe. 
With respect to the English minis- 
ter refusing to negociate with the 
Consul on the grounds of his go- 


vernment not being legitimate and 
acknowledged, Napoleon observes, 
Phe republic had been acknow- 
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ledged by all Europe ; England re- 
cognized it in 1796, by empowering 
Lord Malmesbury to treat with the 
directory, this plenipotentiary had 
siicvessively attended at Paris and 
at Lisle, he had negociated with 
Charles Lacroix, Letourneur, and 
Marel, &e.”” The facts are certainly 
conclusive on the subject. But says 
Napoleon, in page 60, * In Janua- 
‘ry and February 1500, France so- 
“ licited peace; Lord Grenville re- 
‘plied only by a torrent of invee- 
‘“‘ tive, he desired that the Princes 
“of that race of Kings should re- 
“ aseend the throne of France; and 
“now (a few months after) Lord 
““ Grenville was soliciting as a fa- 
“vour to be admitted to ‘treat with 
** the Republic.” This alludes to 
the period when M. Otto was in 
London, into whose negociation the 
present volume briefly enters. 

The Emperor then proceeds to 
shew that Moreau’s campaign on 
the Rhine, in 1796, was replete with 
yrocrastination and military errors ; 
in his campaign in Italy in 1799, 
he gives Moreau great credit foe 
bravery and talent as the command- 
er of a division under Scherer, but 
shews that when he was raised to 
the chief command by the recall of 
Scherer, his errors ensured the sue- 
cess of General Suwarrow, the ruin 
of the French forces under Serrurier 
and Macdonald, and the loss of al! 
Italy to France. The Emperor 
appears to us to conclude his obser- 
vations by a very able summary of 
Moreau’s character, he says, ‘* Mo- 
“reau had no system, either in po- 
litics or war: he was an excellent 
soldier, personally brave, and ca- 
pable of mancuvring a small 
army on the field of battle effec- 
tually, but absolutely ignorant of 
the higher branches of tactics. 
Had he engaged in any intrigues 
to bring about an 18 Brumaire, 
he would have miscarried, he 
* would only have effected the ruin 
“of himself and his adherents.”’ 
To this we may add, that Moreau’s 
appearing as the commander of a 
foreign force, against his country, 
must for ever ruin his fame in his- 
tory. Our Admiral Blake abjured 
the government of Cromwell; but 
fought for England, observing, that 
‘it is our duty to fight for our 
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country, into whose ever hands the 
government may fall.” 

We have afterwards some obser- 
vations upon Moreau’s German 
campaign of 1800, the substance of 
which has appeared in the work of 
General Gourgaud. 

We refer our readers to page 67, 
for some valuable and interesting 
remarks relative to Egypt. 

Kleber was the protegé of Na- 
poleon, and esteemed by him only 
inferior to Dessaix. He was assassi- 
nated by a fanati¢é for having order- 
ed a priest to be bastinadoed, ani 
the army fell to the command of 
Menon, by whose excess of bad 
management alone Sir Ralph Aber 
crombie was enabled to dispossess 
the French of Egypt. With all our 
zeal for the success of our arms, we 
can not but regret the issue of this 
contest, as it deprived the French 
of the means of establishing a Eu- 
ropean system of moral and social 
vovernment in Egypt, from which 
its benefits might have radiated 
throughout all Asia and Africa, 
reclaiming to justice, to social 
regularity, and to science, those 
countless hoards of semi-barbarians 
that now commit every excess of 
cruelty and violence upon each 
other, rendering the finest portion 
of the earth worse than a desert. 
How contemptiile is the politician, 
to the philosopher! How contemp- 
tible is the patriot to the philanthro- 
pist! The Emperor proves that 
“the army of Egypt might have 
* perpetuated itself in that country, 
without receiving any assistance 
from France; provisions, cloth- 
ing’, all that is necessary to an 
enemy, abounded in Egypt; there 
were military stores and amuni- 
tion enough for several cam- 
paigns; besides, Champy and 
Conté had established powder 
mills, the army had sufficient 
othcers, &c. to organize a force 
of 80,000 men, it could obtain as 
many recruits as might be desired, 
especially amongst the young 
Copts and Greeks, Syrians, and 
Negroes of Daifur and Sennaar ; 
many recruits (Copts) had receiv- 
ed the decoration of the legion of 
honour.” ‘The Emperor then pro- 
ceeds to shew, that with ordinary 
ood management, neither England, 
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Turkey, nor Russia, could have dis- 
possessed the French of the country ; 
and that the French vessels traversed 
the Mediterranean almost with im- 
punity, conveying necessary sup- 
plies to Egypt; he savs, * the ex- 
** pedition to Egypt was completely 

successful. Napoleon landed at 
Alexandria on July 1, 1793; on 
Aug. 1, he was master of Cairo 
and of all Lower Egypt; on Jan. 
1, 1799, he had conquered the 
whole of Egypt; on July 1, 1799, 
he had destroyed the Turkish 
army of Syria, and taken its train 
of 42 field-pieces, and 150 ammu- 
nition waggons; in the month of 
August, he destroyed the select 
troops of the army of the Port, 
and at Aboukir took its train of 
32 pieces.” The Vent vidi vict 
of Cesar was tardiness itself com- 
pared to this. But Napoleon left 
his conquests in the hands of those 
who were but little able to preserve 
them. Kleber had a sort of Nostal- 
cia, or as the French called it, de 
matalie du pays, and, so ardent was 
his desire to return to France, that 
he signed the convention of El- 
Arisch with the Grand Vizier, but 
Colonel Latour Maubourg arriving 
on March 1, 1800, before Cairo had 
been surrendered, defeated the Grand 
Vizier, and reconquered Egypt. 
“In Maren Tsdl,”’ says Napoleon, 
“the English landed an army of 
18,000 men, without horses for 
the artillery or cavalry, this army 
must have been destroyed ; but 
Kleber had been assassinated. 
and, by an overwhelming fatality, 
this bravearmy had been consign- 
ed to the command of a man, who, 
although competent enough for 
inany other purposes, was detesta- 
“ble as a military commander.” 
In six months the French, to the 
number of 24,000 men, were landed 
on the coast of Provence by their 
victors; and, we may add, to de- 
vastate Europe, instead of being 
left to civilize Africa and Asia. 
The Emperor tells us, that ‘ the 
“army of Egypt, on its arrival in 
“ Malta,in 1798, was 32,000 strong, 
“ it received there a reinforment of 
2,000 men, but left a garrison of 
4,000, and arrived at Alexandria 
30,000 strong. It received 3,000 
men from the wreck of the squad- 
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* ron of Aboukir, which increased 
* it to 33,000 men, 24,000 returned 
“to France, 1,000 had previously 
** gone home wounded or blind, but 
‘a like number had arrived in La 
** Justice, &c. The loss was there- 
* fore 9,000 men, of whom 4,000 
** died in 1798 and 1799, and 5,000 
** in 1800 and 1801, in the hospitals 
‘* and in the field of battle.” Napo- 
leon makes the total English force 
to ‘amount to 34,000 men, with 
25,000 Turks ; but adds, that “ as 
‘“* they came into action only at in- 
** tervals of several months, victor 
‘*must have infallibly declared for 
“the French, if Dessaix or Kleber 
** had been at the head of the army, 
“or indeed, any general but Me- 
* nou.” 

It is curious to compare the 
astonishing rapidity of Napoleon's 
conquest of Egypt, with the spirit- 
less and imbecile manners of Saint 
Louis in similar circumstances. St. 
Louis landed at Damietta on June 6, 
1250, and entered the town on the 
same day, where he loitered until 6th 
of December ; on that day he began 
his march up the right bank of the 
Nile, and arrived on 17th opposite 
Mausourah, where he loitered away 
two months more. On Feb. 1251, he 
passed the Nile and fought a battle, 
and was eventually defeated, and 
became an object of contempt and 
ridicule, although he was canon- 
ized by the Pope. Napoleon ob- 
serves, that ‘if St. Louis, on the 
“8s June 1250, had maneurved 
‘as the French maneeurved in 1798, 
“he would have arrived at 
*“ Mausourah on June 412, at 
* Cairo on June 26, and he would 
‘“have conquered Lower Egypt 
‘** within a month after his arrival.” 
Following this account, we have a 
very admirable reply or refutation 
by Napoleon to a letter, which 
Kleber wrote to the Directory to in- 


duce them to abandon the plan of 
colonizing Egypt. Considering 


how actively the guillotine was plied 
at that period, we are still astonish- 
ed that any commanding officer 
should have ventured to send home 
a dispatch and returns so replete 
with falsehoods and absurdities. 


However, Kleber was not doomed to 
gratify his longing for his native 
land; he fell by the hand of a vul- 





car assassin, whose blow thus, in 
all human probability, altered the 
fate of mankind throughout Asia 
and Africa for ages. The contemp- 
tible description of the Turkish mili- 
tary may be gathered from the fact, 
that in one battle the French lost 
100 men, whilst the Grand Vizier 
lost 15,0100. 

Succeeding to this interesting 
chapter upon Egypt, we have 75 
pages — the concordat of 1801, 
the abduction of the Pope, upon 
state prisons, and upon several 
other subjects, all of which is so 
highly important that we regret 
that the limits of our magazine will 
not allow us to enter upon the topi¢s 
at any length. Respecting the in- 
divisibility of the church Na- 
poleon tells us, that the Pope had 
*“consented to the suppression of 
** sixty diocessis which were almost 
‘as old as Christianity, and con- 
‘- sunmated the sale of the property 
‘of the clergy to the amount of 
* 400 millions, (franes) without any 
‘indemnity.”’ In short, it appears 
that a vast number of the principles 
of the Pope and of the Vatican were 
any thing and every thing as inter- 
est suited. We must do Napoleon 
the justice to say, that his treatment 
of the captive Pope was munificent 
and generous in the extreme, and 
formsa bright reverse ofthe treatment 
himself experienced when in the pow- 
er of his enemies. In these pages the 
Empe ror satisfactorily relieves him- 
self from much of the obloquy that 
has been cast upon him for his con- 
duct throughout his disputes with 
the successor of St. Peter; and we 
have but to read pages 191 and 192, 
to see how equitable and merciful 
were his regulations upon imprison- 
ment, 
the legitimate governments, 

The next chapter is upon the Re- 
volution of Saint Domingo, and of 
the expedition of the French to that 
island after the peace of Amiens. 
We are here told that the General 
of division, Toussaint Louverture, 
had treated the French republican 
authorities with great disrespect, 
and had intrigued with the English. 
In consequence of this, T oussaint 
was “abridged of half his train; 
he was confined to the command of 
the blacks in the northern division 
of the island, whilst the southern 


when compared to those of 
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division, consisting of men of co- 
lour, was contided to General Ri- 
gaud, the most ferocious hatred ex- 
isting between the two classes of 
pe ople. A horrible civil war soon 

‘ broke out between these two par- 
** ties ; the Directory seemed to look 
* on ‘this contest with pleasure, 
‘ thinking the rights of the mother 
* country secured by its duration. 
This war was raging at its utmost 
* height in the beginning of 1s00." 
So much for humanity. But we 
are told, that ‘the first question 
* which Napoleon had to consider, 
‘*on coming to the head of affairs, 
was, whether it would be for the 
“tnterest of the mother country to 
‘“* foment and encourage this civil 
“ war, Or to put anend to it.” Na- 
wWleon certainly decides upon the 

atter alternative; but whether this 
decision was in de ference to huma- 
nity, he himself answers, for he 
tells us, that he decided to putan 
end to their civil war, because a 
fallacious policy, calculated to kee p 
up intestine war, was unworthy of 
the greatness and generosity of the 
nation; and that, if this civil war 
continued, the inhabitants would 
lose all industrious habits, and the 
colony be deprived of what little 
remained of its ancient prosperity. 
So comple tely is man a mere tool in 
the viewsoft your politicians. Again, 
we are told, that * the triumph of 
“ the blacks would have been signa- 
‘lized by a total massacre and de- 
** struction of the men of colour :”’ 
what follows? any shrinking of the 
heart at the thoughts of such a 
scene ?—no ;—the sequitar is, “ an 
‘irreparable loss (of sugar an¢l 
taxes) to the mother country.” 
Napoleon, however, disarmed the 
inulattoes, and appointed Toussaint 
commander in chief of Saint Do- 
mingo, who acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the mother country, and 
“ made his monthly report to the 
ministers of Marine; but happy 
are we to say, that he did much 
more than * make his monthly re- 
port to the ministers of Marine,” 
tor he tranquillized the island, and 
in 1800 and IS01, commerce and in- 
dustry resumed their reign. 

But it was evident that Toussaint 
intended to throw off the yoke 
of France on the first favourable 
opportunity; and Napoleon, there- 
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fore, debated, whether he should 
allow Toussaint his supreme com- 
mand of the island, upon the black 
farmers paying a rent to the former 
creole proprietors, and _— the 
island trading exclusively with 
France; or whether he should re- 
conquer the island and restore the 
old frightful system of creole pro- 
prietorship of land slaves. rhe 
first project had been adopted, when 
news arrived that ‘Toussaint had 
himself declared a constitution for 
the island, without condescending 
even to consult the mother country. 
From this moment Napoleon re- 
solved to conquer St. Domingo. 
Now, we must be allowed to ob- 
serve, that in these proceedings 
‘Toussaint had acted only = those 
principles of free action, by which 
the French themselves had been go- 
verned in their revolutionary strag- 
gle; and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, upon what principle the con- 
duct of ‘Toussaint could “ create a 
sentiment of disgust in Napoleon,” 
who had in Europe broken all the 
trammels of ancient proprietorship 
similar to those of the mother coun- 
trv, which Toussaint was now so 
justifiably resisting. Napoleon tells 
us, that ** Toussaint had resolved 
to perish or to obtain an indepen- 
dence.”’ Surely such a resolve ought 
to have inspired the first Consul of 
a republic with any sentiment than 
that of disgust. However the ex- 
pedition against St. Domingo sailed 
under Le Clere, whom the Emperor 
describes to have been “ an othcer 
of the first merit, equally skilful in 
the labours of the ilies and in the 
manceuvers of the field of battle ;” 
and it is known that, in less than 
three months, he subdued every op- 
position of the blacks, except the 
unconquerable spirit to be free, and 
the consequent determination to rise 
on their oppressors on the first op- 
portunity. He disarmed the blacks, 
except 6,000) men commanded by 
equal numbers of black, white, and 
mulatto officers ; and he endeavour- 
ed to conciliate the negroes b 

abolishing slavery and establishing 
equitable laws relative to labour. 
But Le Clere violated Napoleon’s 
principal instructions; he conceived 
an antipathy against the mulattos, 
he put his whole trust in the black 
officers, and although he had spirit 
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enough to arrest, and to transport 
to France, Toussaint, whom he had 
detected in forming plans of insur- 
rection. At length the yellow fever 
swept off Le Clerc and the greater part 
of his forces, and the black chiefs, 
taking advantage of the authority 
he bad left in their hands, succeed- 
ed in overcoming the feeble remnant 
of hisarmy. And very fortunate to 
humanity has been this result, for, 
instead of the island being under 
the wretched system of creole go- 
vernment designed for it, the blacks 
have by their better adaptation to 
the climate been able to make im- 
provements, which far outstrip an 
thing that we have effected in the 
neighbouring colonies. 

The next chapter relates to the 
election of Bernadotte to the throne 
of Sweden. It appears that this 
honour was destined for the Vice- 
roy, but he refused to change his 
religion, and the choice fell upon 
Bernadotte. The public opinion, 
that Bernadotte’s elevation had been 
contrary to the wishes of the Em- 
peror, appears to be completely 
erroneous, for the Emperor states 
that his election was negociated 
with Count de Wrede, the Swedish 
Ambassador, and that he (Napo- 
leon) bestowed a sum of money upon 
Bernadotte to enable him to make 
his debut in Sweden with eclét. 
Napoleon’s opinion of Bernadotte’s 
military talents is very humble, and 
it appears that he had often over- 
looked his indiscretions on account 
of his wife, who had been an object 
of the Emperor’s early admiration. 

The work concludes with the 
Emperor's observations upon the 
whole materiel and composition of 
an army, upon artillery, orders of 
battle, offensive and defensive war, 
and upon many of his greatest bat- 
tles, witha comparison of his march 
over the Alps in 1800 with that of 
Hannibal in 218 A.C. Napoleon, 
amongst other faults which he finds 
with our military system, justly re- 
probates our recruiting solely for 
money, the cruelty of our discipline, 
and the sale of officers’ commissions. 
We conceive his observations upon 
military details ought to be read 
by every professional person. He 
disapproves of the use of defensive 
armour, and gives reasons for pre- 
ferring the bivouac to tents: of the 
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cossacks he says, “every thing 
about these troops are despicable, 
except the cossack himself, who is 
a man of fine person, powerful, 
adroit, subtle, a good horseman, 
and indefatigable;” of the mam- 
lukes he says, “ two Mamalukes kept 
‘“ three Frenchmen at bay, but 100 
«: French did not fearl00 Mamalukes, 
« 300 were more thana match for 
‘an equal number, and 1,000 would 
‘beat 1,500, so powerful is the in- 
‘fluence of tactics, order and evo- 
‘lutions.”” Ile tells us that “* the 
“ howitzer is a very useful piece for 
“ setting a village on fire ;’’ the vil- 
lagers, we imagine, would have.a 
very different idea of utility in such 
a case. Napoleon attributes the 
loss of the battles of Trebbia and 
Canne to the Romans having had 
three lines of battle, and to Han- 
nibal having had but one. Modern 
Gienerals, it appears, have much 
more arduous duties to perform 
than those of Greece and Rome had, 
and their fields of battle are more 
extensive, and their evolutions more 
complex, than those of the ancients. 

We must confess that we have 
derived great satisfaction from the 
perusal of this volume; and, if it 
contains less of conversational dis- 
cussion upon general subjects of 
curiosity than the other volumes 
from St. Helena, it makes ample 
amends by its more important mat- 
ter upon subjects of history and 
science, 
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Journal of a Tour in France, Swit- 
zerland,and I taly, during the years 
IS19, 1820, and 1821, tllustrated 
by fifty Lithographic Prints. By 
Marianne Colston, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 736. London, 1823. 


Unless travels are devoted to 
points of history, to statistical in- 
quiries, or to science or art, we 
would much rather that they should 
be written by ladies than by gentle- 
men. The fairer sex have a lighter 
buoyancy of spirits, they see every 
thing through a gaver medium, and 
their pencil sketches what they see 
with such a felicitous lightness, that 
the reader fancies the scene to be 
present; and, when he awakes to 
reality, it is only to wish that he 
had been the COMPAZROR de VOYELE 
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of the fair traveller, or that he might 
be able to follow the same track, 
and to see the same objects through 
the same medium, and to experience 
the same gladsome sensations. 
These observations have been eli- 
cited from us by a perusal of Mrs. 
Colston’s two volumes of travels, in 
which we have an immense variety 
of descriptions of all the important 
and interesting objects in the exten- 
sive line of her journey, so that the 
work is not only amusing, but it is 
of a nature to be highly useful to 
those, who, for pleasure or for busi- 
ness, may be destined to travel the 
same road. It is the practice, we 
believe, of most travellers, to make 
notes of whatever they may see on 
their travels; and after their return 
to compose their volumes from such 
data, assisted, perhaps, by the works 
of preceding travellers, and by 
other books of research. Hence 
most travels fail to interest the feel- 
ings ; they bear the impress of facts, 
but except on great occasions, such, 
for instance, as the sight of the Alps, 
or the entrance into a great city, 
the relation of such facts are unac- 
companied by any kindred sensa- 
tions, and the volumes, therefore, 
fail to interest, and have an effect 
very little superior to that which 
we might experience on the perusal 
of an enlarged and copious gazet- 
teer. It appears, however, that 
Mrs. Colston has written her various 
descriptions on the spot, and whilst 
the sensations which the objects ex- 
cited were vivid in her mind, and 
hence her volumes acquire an in- 
terest, a sort of individuality which 
carries the reader through them with 
increased satisfaction, and impresses 
their contents on his sie with 
much accuracy and permanency. 
Mrs. Colston left England at the 
worst season of the year for travell- 
ing, but at the very best for escaping 
the rudeness of our English cha- 
racter, and for exchanging the end- 
less fog, the rain and snow of our 
latitude, for the mild temperature 
and blue ‘skies of Southern climes, 
She left Southampton on the 2nd of 
November, 1819, and _ travelled 
to Paris vi@ Havre de Grace and 
Rouen. From Paris she proceeds, 
through Fontainbleau, to Dijon, 
and over the Jura Mountains te 
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Geneva, and over Mount Cenis to 
Turin, Modena, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Padua, Venice, Verona, Man- 
tua, Milan, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne and the other principal cities 
of Switzerland; from which country 
she returns to France, and travels 
through Marseilles, Toulon, Avig- 
non, Montpellier, Bourdeaux, again 
south to Bayonne, thence to Paris 
by way of Orleans. It is obvious 
that a rout so very extensive, and 
including so many cities and objects 
of importance to every class of 
readers, cannot fail to make Mrs. 
Colston’s Travels of general interest. 

Descriptive Travels from France to 
Italy, and from Italy to Switzer- 
al and thence to France, are to 
be found in various volumes, but 
we know not that any one work of 
travels, published since the peace, 
combines the advantage of con- 
taining a full and detailed description 
of these three separate routs. Our 
fair traveller seems to have been 
stimulated by what many might be 
inclined to call female curiosity, but 
what our gallantry would designate 
by the better name of a thirst for 
knowledge. She appears to have 
been indefatigable in her researches, 
and she has given us descriptions of 
every object in her route which was 
worthy of the smallest notice, so 
that her volumes will be a great ac- 
quisition to future tourists, as well 
as a fund of information and of 
amusement to stay-at-home travell- 
ers. There is one species of infor- 
mation which these volumes, as 
well as every other Tour that has 
fallen within our knowledge, totally 
neglects. We mean the value of 
money at different places, informa- 
tion on which point would be ex- 
tremely useful to the vast numbers 
who are obliged to resort to the 
continent, from motives that would 
induce them to direct their course to 
where moderate comforts could be 
acquired at the most moderate cost. 
From the very general neglect of this 
species of information observable in 
travels, we imagine that travellers 
must be a more wealthy class of in- 
dividuals than critics, and mere 
literary gentlemen; but for our 
parts, dignified and important as 
we hold our functions, we cannot 
but acknowledge the necessity of 
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attending to the “ res angusta domi,” 
and there is such a pleasure, or, per- 
haps, such a malevolence, in a com- 
munity of misery, that we would 
fain flatter ourselves that the ne- 
cessity of a similar attention to such 
low cares exists in other classes than 
our own, and that information of 
the expense of living in the differ- 
ent cities of the continent would be 
far from decreasing the value of any 
work of travels, whether in pom- 
pous quarto or in more humble 
eights. 

We fully acknowledge the great 
utility as well as amusement that 
must be derived from Mrs. Colston’s 
works, but a critic, like a school- 
master, never conceives his dignity 
well maintained, unless he exhibits 
his acumen in detecting errors, and 
in reproving faults. We must, there- 
fore, suggest that some passages of 
these volumes exhibit a masculine 
coarseness, and that they are not 
altogether free from vulgarisms, or 
always in atone consistent with the 
elegance of feminine manners in the 
higher circles. We must observe 
also, that we disapprove of Mrs. 
Colston’s propensity to contrast dif- 
ferent religions. Living in Flo- 
rence, she tells us, that the religion 
of the people (those who were cour- 
teous and kind to her included) 
‘appears to Protestants more adapt- 
ed to children than to persons of 
maturer age. I cannot help con- 
trasting the dignifying, ennobling 
influence of our faith, with the 

uerilities of theirs.” Now it is 
1ardly candid or equitable in any 
comparison to balance the “ digni/y- 
wing and ennobling’’ parts of an 
thing against the ‘ pwerilities’” of 
another; but we object to this throw- 
ing of stones against our neighbours, 
especially when we have no safe- 
guard against the dex talionis, and 
no unerring standard to ascertain 
whether our own house be built on 
a rock or on a sand bank. It is 
surely both mischievous and con- 
trary to the mild spirit of Christianity 
to be marshalling creeds in hostile 
array, or to be putting them at all in 
contact, and at a time when infi- 
delity is making such rapid advances 
amongst those educated classes, 


which must eventually influence the 
rest of the community ; it would be 
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prudent to arrest the torrent by uni- 
ting all denominations of Christians 
in one social and family compact, 
the maxim of which might be as to 
dogmas of faith, that ** his can’t 
be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
Mrs. Colston is sadly disposed to 
a contrary tone of feeling, and we 
find her in page 68, vol. 1., compar- 
ing the church service of the Ca- 
tholics to a country dance, and in 
numerous Other places sneering at 
them, ridiculing them, or at least 
speaking of them with disrespect. 
Qur traveller is not always very 
clear in her ideas on subjects of art. 
For instance, speaking of the church 
of the Hospital des Invalides at 
Paris, she tells us that the architec- 
ture is “grand and rich in the 
highest degree,” and a few lines 
after talks of the “simple grandeur” 
of the building. Now simplicity 
and grandeur, or grandeur and rich- 
ness, in architecture are consistent, 
but we can form no idea of a build- 
ing at once grand, simple and rich. 
But the lady tells us that this build- 
ing is * grand and rich in the high- 
est degree notwithstanding the mix- 
ture of orders contained in it, the 
first tier of columns being doric, 
the second corinthian, and the third 
composite.”’ Now this multiplica- 
tion of columns is a mere copy from 
the Romans, being a constituent of 
grandeur; the word * notwithstand- 
ing” in the above sentence, is to us 
unintelligible, and, moreover, the 
triple tier of columns and gilded 
roof of the building she is speaking 
of are in a most rich and florid 
style, and cannot form what she 
afterwards calls “the simple gran- 
deur” of the building. We havea 
very fair description of Havre-de- 
(irace and of Rouen, but her de- 
scriptions of some of the cities in the 
North of Italy are not sufhciently 
detailed. Florence she describes 
fully, and her chapters on Rome 
and its vicinity will be found in- 
structive and amusing, and we can 
pass the same praise on her pages, 
descriptive of Venice and Milan. 
With ~ descriptions of Switzerland 
we are satisfied, as far as they re- 
present the towns and the appear- 
ance of the country, with the mode 
of travelling; but we feel rather 
vexed, occasionally, that she hurries 
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on her journey with so much pre- 
cipitancy that she has no opportu- 
nity of giving us any representation 
of the manners, habits, and customs 
of the different ranks of Swiss so- 
ciety, of the condition of the poorer 
classes, of their sentiments and 
opinions, and of the degree of in- 
formation circulated amongst them 
by their rulers. But Mrs. Colston 
could not pass through Yverdun 
without mentioning M. Pestalozzi 
and his academy; and she gives a 
pretty intelligible account of the 
outline of M. Pestalozzi’s great prin- 
ciples of communicating knowledge, 
and makes some comparison between 
his plan and thatof M. Fellenberg; 
but she unfortunately terminates her 
pages on the subject, by expressing 
the vulgar apprehension that society 
may be injured by the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the lower orders 
of mankind. It would be hardly 
fair in us to reprove a lady for an 
erroneous opinion on a subject so 
far removed from the range of female 
studies, but we must suggest to Mrs. 
Colston, that, without her entering 
into systems and theories, if she had 
only reflected a little upon history, or 
on the passing scene of life, she must 
have come to the conclusion, that 
knowledge and not ignorance is the 
bond of civil society, and that, in all 
barbarous or semi-barbarous states, 
revolutions and civil commotions of 
every description are of frequent oc- 
currence, whilst in states where 
knowledge is extensively diffused 
amongst the people the order of 
society is cael disturbed, or, if 
disturbed, it is soon restored, and 
the disturbance is unaccompanied 
by any excess of atrocity. The 
lower people of America were better 
informed than the lower orders of 
society in Europe ; and, in their re- 
volution against Great Britain, they 
preserved the general principles of 
property and of civil subordination 
to the newly constituted authorities. 
In France the revolution was most 
sanguinary, because the people had 
been purposely kept in a state of 
brutal ignorance by the priesthood. 
It seems to us little less than impiety 
to assert that God has made his crea- 
tures, so that society can be secure 
only by sacrificing one-half of man- 
kind at the surine of ignorance. A 
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century ago, statesmen would have 
thought the degree of knowledge, 
now possessed by the middle and 
lower orders, incompatible with the 
subordination of society; and yet 
we find society to be now more free 
from tarbulence and danger than it 
was then. The knowledge that Mrs. 
Colston would now keep from per- 
sons below her would, a century 
ago, on the same principle, have 
been kept from the rank to which it 
is her lot to belong. Messrs. Pesta- 
lozzi, Bell, and Lancaster, are great 
benefactors of their fellow-creatures, 
and every intelligent and truly pious 
person must be anxious to extend 
the blessings of knowledge and edu- 
cation to the poor, with a view of 
moralizing them, and rescuing them 
from the animal vices which are the 
offspring of ignorance. We appre- 
hend that our fair traveller on some 
subjects is not in the habit of think- 
ing for herself, but takes her notions 
at second-hand from those who have 
one before her in the journey of 
ife ; she is, therefore, a proof of the 
at benefit likely to accrue from 
. Pestalozzi’s system, the object 
of which is to teach the mind to think 
originally and profoundly, and not 
to make it merely a receptacle of 
data without the habit, ak almost 
without the power of reflection. 
Having stated our objections to 
what we think erroneous in these 
volumes, it is but justice that we 
should bear testimony to their merits, 
and allow Mrs. Colston her full meed 
of praise, for her diligence and judg- 
ment in collecting such a vast fund 
of information as the reader will find 
in her journal. The plan of her 
work renders it almost impossible 
to present any thing new upon many 
of its divisions; for instance, what 
ean possibly. be said upon the build- 
ings of Rome, or upon the amuse- 
ments of Paris that is not to be found 
in preceding travels? but the great 
utility of these volumes is that the 
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reader may be confident to find, col- 
lected under every such name, all 
that can be useful for him to know 
on the subjects. Persons going to 
Paris, for instance,might save them- 
selves the trouble of wading through 
the numerous descriptions given by 
travellers of that capital, as they 
would find the substance of all they 
could wish to learn, or that could-be 
necessary to guide their search after 
amusement or knowledge in that 
city, collected within as small a 
compass in the present volumes as 
is consistent with accaracy. Some 
of the poetic effusions in these vo- 
lumes are far from indifferent, but 
Mrs. Colston uses the word sonnet 
in the sense of a small poem, al- 
though custom has attached it solely 
to the poem of fourteen lines; but 
even her sonnets of fourteen lines 
are not legitimate in their versifica- 
tion. In the legitimate sonnet. the 
fifth line ought to rhyme with the 
first and fourth, and the sixth line 
ought to answer to the second and 
third; this arrangement of the first 
eight lines of the sonnet Mrs, Col- 
ston entirely neglects, and her divi- 
sion is into three quatrains, and a 
termination by a couplet, an ar- 
rangement monotonous, and in every 
respect inferior to the established 
distribution of the fourteen lines of 
the sonnet. The work is accom- 
rome by a separate folio of fifty 
ithographic prints, of which the 
subjects comprise some remarkable 
fine views, and are in general well 
chosen and as well executed. We 
are great advocates for the intellec- 
tual employment of ladies, and we 
have great pleasure in assuring 
Mrs. Colston, that her Journal bears 
the stampof higher merit than seve- 
ral of the Tours and Travels that 
have been given to the publie by 
the other sex, since the continent 
was thrown open to English tra- 
vellers. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

There isa plant in the Tenessy State, 
which, it is said, renders the flesh and 
milk of cows poisonous. All who drink 
of this milk soon feel the usual effects 
of poison, vomiting, fever, confused 
vision, &c. and die in six or seven days. 
Dogs and cats that eat of the flesh of 
those cows become very ill. The same 
also grows in the Ohio State, and pro- 
duces the same effects. 

The following novel and singular 
ferry-boat has been established at 
Troy, on the Hudson river, 166 miles 
from its mouth, the river being 900 
feet broad. A boat is entirely covered 
by a platform or floor, on whick is 
placed a massive horizontal wheel, oc- 
cupying the whole breadth of the boat. 
This wheel, by a peculiar contriv- 
ance, is turned by the hoofs of two 
horses, and it communicates its action 
by means of teeth to two vertical 
wheels attached to the sides of the 
vessel, in a manner similar to those of a 
steam-boat, 

it appears by the report made to the 
Director of Education, by Mr. Gideon 
Hawley, Superintendant of the Second- 
ary Schools of the province of New 
York, that, in 1819, the forty-seven 
committees, managing 555 districts, 
had under their care 5,763 primary 
schools, on which the State of New 
York, out of the fund voted for public 
instruction, has bestowed 117,151 dol- 
lars, for the year 1819. These 5,763 
schools educate 271,877 children. The 
total number of children from five to 
fifteen years of age in the 555 districts 
being 302,703. 

There are at New York fifty churches 
of different sects, all living in a perfect 
state of harmony ; of these churches 
seven are Catholics, five Reformed 
Churches, one German Reformed Cal- 
vinist, one German Lutheran, seven 
Presbyterians, one Reformed Presby- 
terian, three Associated Reformed 
Presbyterian, two Seceders, six Bap- 
tists, one Gallic Welch, one Ebenezer, 
seven Methodist, one Moravian, one 
of Universalists, one of St. Peter’s, one 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, one ancient 
and one modern Assembly of Friends, 
one Synagogue, and one of African 
Baptists; in all fifty. 

Some workmen at Lockport, near 
Niagara, have found in a small cavity 
of a rock, a toad, which, on being ex- 
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posed to the air, gave signs of life 

although it died in a few minutes. The 

cavity was barely large enough to hold 

the body, aud was at its nearest point 

at least six inches from the surface, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

M. Gomez, assisted by some Chinese 
gardeners, cultivates the tea-plant in 
Brazil with great success. 

The last gazettes from Columbia 
afford evidence, that the Republic is 
active in improving its laws and iusti- 
tutions, and the government appears 
zealous in promoting the education of 
the people. There are two Lancasterian 
Schools in the capital, which supply 
tutors for the provincial schools as 
they are successively established. The 
scholars are instructed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the elements of 
geography and of short-hand, with the 
rights and duties of citizenship. The 
last meetings have afforded proofs of 
the great improvements made in these 
seminaries, which are supported by the 
revenue of the suppressed monasteries, 
The zeal of the government in diffusing 
knowledge amongst the lower orders 
has been caught by many individuals ; 
and society is making a rapid progress 
since the establishment of general 
liberty. According to an official report 
in 1822, in the preceding nine months, 
there had been sailing under the Re- 
publican flag, two corvettes, six brigs, 
twelve galeots, and two cutters; and 
these bad increased in the succeeding 
months. The amelioration of the blacks 
has been equally an object of public 
solicitude. A Mr. Camilo Manrique 
has lately liberated nine of his slaves, 
and a Mr. Fernandez Soto treats all 
his slaves as free labourers, giving 
them regular wages. Such men as 
these deserve to be celebrated, and a 
society mast rapidly advance where its 
elements are composed of such enlight- 
ened individuals. 

At Rio de Janeiro the press is now 
free, and there are actually twelve ga- 
zettes already published. 

Joseph Bonaparte has founded in the 
United States a city called La Ville 
de Joseph. There are already 3,000 
inhabitants, mostly French. 

ASIA. 

Several of the merchants and store- 
keepers, of Calcutta, have, since 1820, 
lighted their premises by hydrogen 
gas. 
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In the sitting of 22nd April, 1822, 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta received 
an application to print a grammar of 
the Pali language, an anciept dialect 
used in the Country of Boudha, and 
which is now known at Ceylon, and in 
India, beyond the Ganges,‘as the 
Latin is in Europe. Lieut. Low trans- 
mitted an Essay upon the Thai or 
Siamese language, containing several 
valuable affinities between that lan- 
guage and the Manderine language of 
China. In the sitting of the 29th Au- 
gust was read, an Essay of Major Har- 
riot upon the Zingari or Gipseys, ac- 
companied by a vocabulary, in which 
the language of that people is com- 
pared with the Hiudi, the Persian, and 
the Sanscrit. This Essay contains 
several curious details relative to the 
tribes of these people scattered over 
Asia; the author is of opinion that they 
did not appear in Europe until about 
the year 1400. 

Ceylon.—Extract of a letter dated 
the 25th August, 1822. “ Mr, Rask, 
the celebrated Danish traveller, whose 
arrival in this country has been an- 
nounced, having in his last voyege 
been shipwrecked upon thesouth side of 
this Island, repaired to Colombo, and 
employed the time, that he saw he 
should be obliged to pass there, in 
printing in Danish a short Disserta- 
tion upon the reading of Cingalese and 
Pati, a Dissertation that could be 
printed no where but at Colombo, it 
being the only city in which can be 
found the characters of the two lan- 
guages. This work at the same time is 
to afford a specimen of the ludo-Latin 
orthography, which Mr. Rask has in- 
vented for the companion of the Indian 
languages, with those of Europe, and 
which has given such general satisfac- 
tion at Ceylon, that new types have 
already been founded, (Roman letters 
accented) and it is purposed to intro- 
duce in the schools this new method 
of writing, which is much more simple 
than that of the Cingalese language. 

HAITI. 

The latest newspapers (the Tele- 
graph and the Propagator) arrived from 
Haiti contain the public speeches pro- 
nounced by the civil and military 
anthorities, in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of their liberties, 
These discourses are well composed, 
and chiefly dwell upon recommending 
a union amongst the citizens, and the 
practice of the moral virtues, and of 
sentiments of gratitude towards the 
Deity. The ceremony was closed by 
singing the Te deum. At the CapeTown, 
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Lancasterian Schools are forming, and 
there is a school of anatomy and sur- 
gery under the care of a Mr, Andrew 
Stewart. At Port-au-Prince there is an 
academy for teaching every branch of 
medicine, jurisprudence, and of litera- 
ture,with astronomy, &e. This establish- 
ment is under the direction of Dr, 
Fournier Pescay, a learned physician, 
well known in France as one of the 
contributors to the Dictionary of the 
medical sciences. 
RUSSIA: 

M. Martinof, the able translator of 
several ancient and modern works, has 
just issued a prospectus of a prose 
translation of the following works :— 
The Illiad, the first canto to be accom- 
panied by a literal translation ; the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles; and the hymns of 
Callimachus, wiih philological remarks 
on the Fables of Zsop. M. Martinof 
is the first who has attempted to trans- 
fuse the beauties of the Greek classics 
into the Russian language, and his un- 
dertaking, even in this point of view, 
merits encouragement. 

PRUSSIA. 

According to the Literary Gazette of 
Jena, the current coin of Prussia is 
debased by one-quarter of alloy, whilst. 
the standards of England, Portugal, 
and Italy admit of only one-twelfth of 
alloy; and the silver coin of France 
has ouly one-tenth. By official docu- 
ments it appears, that in Prussia, since 
1764, there have been coined seventy 
millions of crowns, and the total 
coinage in that period has been equal 
in value to 134 millions of crowns. A 
general system or equalization of coins 
for allGermany has beenrecommended, 
and it is calculated that the total cir- 
culation is 900 millions of florins; the 
whole might be recoined in three years, 
at an expense of seven and a half mil- 
lions of Florins. By the means of the 
invention of Ulihorn, an ingenious 
peasant of Oldenburgh, the mint at 
Dusseldorf daily coins 24,000 drams of 
silver. Ulihorn invented his machine 
supposing that the principle must have 
been known in England; his inven- 
tion has been adopted in the low 
countries. 

Professor Wadreck died at Berlin 
on the 2d of March. Heconceived the 
first design of his charitable institution 
dyring a severe winter, where he had 
found seventeen families in a miserable 
barn, and several others living in sta- 
bles. Not being able‘to relieve the 
whole of them he took charge of the chil- 
dren, and iu the first instance brought 


them up in private hoases, Soon after. 
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private contributions, and eventually 
the patronage of the King and Princes, 
enabled him to found a considerable 
establishment, and to extend his cares 
to 400 children. 
SWEDEN. 
Amongst the many evident proofs of 
a progressive improvement in the pub- 
lic institutions derived from the Prince 
whom Sweden has elected to her throne, 
we may cite the three following regu- 
lations. 1, That the people shall vote 
not by tribes but individually. 2. That 
the Universities shall be represented 
in the Diet by professors, who shall sit 
with the ecclesiastical order. 3. That 
the sittings of all the courts of law shall 
be public. M. de Landblad, Consul 
General, has just undertaken to pub- 
lish a Swedish Plutarch, to contain the 
biography of the most eminent charac- 
ters of Sweden. 
DENMARK. 
M.Thorvalsden, the celebrated sculp- 
tor and rival of Canova, during his re- 
cent stay at Copenhagen, had heard of 
an old friend, the father of seven young 
children, who had just been deprived 
of his liberty by distresses, which were 
far from the result of any disgraceful 
conduct on his part. M. Thorvalsden, 
not being possessed at that moment of 
any money, immediately made his friend 
a present of one of his finest works, 
being a marble group of a mother and 
her two children, The work is now in 
the hands of M. Stub, a merchant at 
Livournia, to be sold by order of the 
present proprietor. This unfortunate 
man is named Gunnerus, and is of the 
family of the celebrated Bishop of Dron- 
theim, the author of several esteemed 
works upon Natural History, and Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Sciences at 
Drontheim. We are glad to record 
this singular and noble act of an artist, 
of whose great professional merits we 
have often spoken in our Magazine. 
GERMANY. 
Hamburgh—There isa useful insti- 
tution in this city; which examines into 
the condition of women hiring them- 
selves out as wet nurses. At the ex- 
aminations in October, November, and 
December last, 118 nurses were exa- 
mined ; of these, some were rejected 


«until generous living might restore the 


injuries they bad sustained from labour 
and poverty; others were declared in- 
capable pro tempore from disorders, 
and twenty were rejected for want of 
milk, or on account of diseases incom- 
patable with the office of a nurse. 
Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt.—The 
proprietors of the practical and theore 
tical school of agriculture bave just 
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acquired a large farm, and they there 
fore now possess three estates worked 
by themselves; and, although contigi- 
ous to each other, they differ much 
with respect to soil, aspect, and cli- 
mate. Every modern improvement is 
practised, and the best machinery is 
used in this establishment, and the pro- 
prietors have erected a distillery from 
potatoes, with a brewhouse and works 
for making vinegar. The board of a 
pupil is 1000 franca, or 414. 3s. 4d. 
sterling per annum, 

A patriotic old Hungarian, possessed 
of 100,000 florins, in 1806, offered a 
premium of 150 florins for the best 
essay upon the following question. — 
* How can an aged Hungarian, whose 
children are dead, and who has no near 
relations employ his money in the most 
useful manner to his country and his 
countrymen.” There were sixty-seven 
essays sent to him from Germany and 
Huugary; the views of which were 
widely different. That of a priest of 
Earlsruhe perhaps was the best, he re- 
commended that every year the in- 
terest of the capital should be given to 
the Hungarian, who in the preceding 
year had been adjudged the most de- 
serving by the University, or by some 
other learned body. 

There are now published anrually, 
in Hungary, two poetical collections, 
the Aurora and the Hebe; the object 
of which is to disseminate the works of 
the poets. The latter work has already 
existed three years, and it frequently 
contains pretty engravings and pieces 
of musical composition. 

Minden.—The bones of the cele- 
brated Wittikind, a Saxon warrior who, 
for thirty years, defended the inde- 
pendence of Germany against Charle- 
magne, have since 1673 been preserved 
at Herford. They have been just con- 
veyed to Enger, near Minden, and are 
now kept in the chureb. 

M. Escher, of Basle, has computed 
that the quantity of water annually 
discharged into the Rhine near Basle, 
is 1,046,763,676 cubic toises, each con- 
taining 1000 cubic feet. 

GREECE. 

The learned ecclesiastic Theoclitus 
Pharmacides, who has long been resi- 
dent at Vienna as Archimandrite of 
the Greek church, and who has con- 
ducted in that capital a Literary Jour- 
nal, called the Greek Mercury, has 
just been nominated the President of 
the Council, which has been established 
at Euboea, This island has been or- 
ganised by the Greek government, and 
made a separate province, under the 
management of a local government. 
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Greece is divided into four govern- 
ments, each having a Council and a 
President. These governments united 
form a central government, subordinate 
tothe supreme authority. The central 
government is composed of deputies 
from the four provincial governments, 
which have no legislative authority, 
but are divided into departments and 
sections, having particular magistrates, 
The central government is divided into 
a legislative and an executive body. 
These central bodies remove according 
to the exigencies of circumstances, and 
have not as yet any fixed seat of resid- 
ence. 

Greece is divided into Northern and 
Southern Greece, Peleponnesus and 
the Islands. Northern Greece com- 
prehends Etolia, Acaruania, and the 
towns and districts of Misilongi, Ana- 
tolia, Opocoro, Gramati, and Suli.— 
Southern Greece contaius Athens, The- 
bes, Livadia, and Negropont except its 
castle. The islands contain all those 
in the Archipelago, except Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Chios, Cos, Mitylene aud Lem- 
nos. The President of the central go- 
vernment is Prince Maurocordato, 

PORTUGAL. 

Public Instruction—Societies, §c. 
—This kingdom contains $73 elemen- 
tary schools; there is taught in 266 of 
these schools the Latin language; in 
21 Greek and rhetoric; in 27 philoso- 
phy and ethics. The University and 
preparatory college of Coimbra con- 
tain always from 12 to 1600 students, 
and the total number of scholars in 
these 873 schools, is about 30,000. 
There are besides several special esta- 
blishments, such as the Commercial 
and Marine Academy at Porto, which 
in 1820 contained 315 students and 
that of Lisbon, which in 1821 contained 
an equal number. This last city has 
also the Royal College of Nobility; the 
Academy for the Arabian language ; 
the School of Drawing and Civil Archi- 
tecture; the Royal Academy of Sculp- 
ture and that of Engraving; the Insti- 
tute of Music, and several others of 
minor importance. There is also the 
military school of mutual instruction, 
(Lancasterian) admitting the children of 
the citizens, and which contained in 
1818 2518 scholars; the number of 
which has since increased. The Royal 
Academy of sciences at Lisbon pub- 
lishes annually its proceedings, and 
which are not destitute of interest. 
Other societies have recently been es- 
tablished, and amongst others the Li- 
terary Patriotic Society, and the So- 
ciety of Encouragement, The medium 
number of books published in Portugal 
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from 1805 to 1819, was 94, but such 
have been the happy effects of the 
constitution, that, independent of news- 
papers, the publications have already 
been increased threefold. 
NETHERLANDS. 

Brussels —M. Simon has begun a 
collection of 100 medals, containing the 
portraits of the illustrious characters 
of the low countries. He has already 
executed the King, the Queen, and the 
Princes, Rembrandt, Gretry, Rubens, 
Boerhave, André Vesal, Quintin Matsys, 
Lens, Vandyck; the Admirals Tromp 
aud Heyn, Breugel, Balthazar Moretus, 
Lucas of Leyden, Ooeck, Erasmus, and 
the last Duke of Arenberg. The me- 
dals are executed in the most finished 
style, but unfortunately the inscriptions 
are extremely negligent, confounding 
the Latin and French languages, and 
one of them contains even a solecism. 

The dean of the Flemish school 
of painting, Andrew Corneille Lens, 
died at Brussels on 30th March, 1822, 
in his 82nd year. He painted por- 
traits and history, aud his work ev- 
titled “ The Costumes of the People 
of Antiquity, proved by their Monu- 
ments,” evinces bis research. He was 
a corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tutes of France and Holland. 

ITALY. 

Poisonous qualities of the Berries of 
Melia-anzedarach.— The fruit of this 
elegant tree is noxious to some animals, 
whilst others eat it without injury, and 
even with delight. Its injurious effects 
upon man has long been known. M. 
Acerbi of Milan has proved its effects 
upon four cows, These animals, it is 
true, had eaten considerably, nearly 
five pounds, Three of them were quickly 
recovered, whilst the fourth required 
prompt and reiterated measures of 
relief. 

The Obituary of Naples gives the 
following instances of Longevity dur- 
ing the year 1821. Seventeen persons 
above 100 years, amongst whom are 
V. Genarelli, 117 years; G. Finamora, 
107; Elena Finizia, 114; Maddalene 
Maiona, 110; Anna Mariotti, 107; 
Giovanna Sterlitz, 106 ; and Nicolletta 
Delicato, 105. 

Le Chevalier Rosa has sown with 
much success, some dry Chinese rice, 
at Brescia which he had received from 
Vienna. Of six grains, four produced 
fifty-eight ears, containing 2680 grains. 
Ab experiment in 1821 produced the 
same result. 

In the higb road, near Corneto, bas 
been discovered a sepulchral vault, cut 
in the rock, and containing a dead body 
in a coffin, cut likewise in the rock, 
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and by the side of which were a casque, 
two very long spears, a sword, and two 
metal shields, decorated with bas- 
reliefs, well executed, but defaced. 
There were alsoseveral elegant brazen 
and earthenware vases, some of which 
were floridly ornamented. It has been 
supposed that this was the tomb of 
some warrior of the ancient city of 
Tarquinia, a city that has now ceased 
to exist for more than twenty-five cen- 
turies. These objects of antiquity have 
been carefully placed under the pro- 
tection of the magistracy of Corneto. 

The celebrated sculptor, Liborio 
Londini, has made an imitation in Pa- 
lombo marble of Trajan’s Column, with 
its 2,000 figures, its bridges, its edifices, 
and machines. This work which is 
only six palms high, has attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs, ° 

There has been discovered in the 
vineyard of Ruffini, near the Via No- 
mentana, a Columbarium, in good pre- 
servation, with fine paintings and 200 
inscriptions. A short time before, 
there had been discovered near the 
church of Saint Agnes a similar monu- 
ment, which contained a uumber of 
bones half burut, with thirty-seven in- 
scriptions relative to the family of the 
Emperor Claudius Tiberius. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Committees in favour of the Greeks 
are established in every part of Swit- 
zerland, where an enthusiasm for the 
cause is at the highest. The following 
pamphlets have been published, the 
profits being destined to aid the Greek 
cause, “A liberal Appeal to the In- 
habitants of Appenzel, beyond Rhoden, 
to come to the Succour of the Greeks,” 
by M. Frei, Svo. 16 pages. “ Reasons 
which ought to Influence the Swiss 
more than any other people, to wish fora 
noble Freedom for the Greeks,” by the 
Pastor Muller. Zurich, 8vo , 28 pages. 
“ An Appeal in favour of carrying suc- 
cours to the Greeks,” an eloquent dis- 
course, published at Arau, by the Pas- 
tor Schuler. 

FRANCE. 

Upper Pyrennees.—M. E. H. Thol- 
lard, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at Tarbes, has pub- 
lished a small tract or essay, entitled 
“ Means of Protection against Thunder 
and Hail, with Observations on Bearded 
Rye,”’&c. Thisphysician maiutains, that 
cords, of tiax-straw, placed at a certain 
heighth above fields and vineyards, at- 
tract the electric fluid and prevent the 
formation of hail. In 1822, of eighteen 
parishes or communes which had every 
year been deluged with hail, only three 
were slightly iujured by hail storms, 


and these were in the neighbourhood 
of grounds to which the cords of flax. 
straw had not been applied, and whilst 
moreover, twenty adjoining communes, 
which had not taken this precaution, 
lost the greatest part of the produce by 
the hail. M. Beltrami, a physician of 
Milan, intends to repeat the experi- 
ment. 

Two years ago, Wr. John Dortie, one 
of the directors of the experimental 
farm of the Gironde, published a very 
interesting pamphlet upon the possibi- 
lity of growing cotton in the Southern 
departments of France. The pamphlet 
made a considerable sensation, and the 
Prefect of the Lot-et-Garonne applied 
to the Minister of the luterior for a 
grant to purchase seed, and the money 
was distributed to several landed 
proprietors in the arrondisment of 
Nerac. The results of the experiments 
have been satisfactory, and some of the 
cotton produced has been very remark- 
able for the fineness and length of the 
fibres. 

M. Georget, the eminent painter upon 
Porcelaine, died at Paris on the 26th of 
March last, aged about 60. Having 
studied in the school of M. David, he 
gave himself up to minature painting, 
discontinuing which, he and his wife 
entered at the Feydeau. He then quit- 
ted this theatre, and resumed miniature 
painting, but the celebrated artist Ma- 
dame Jaquotot, having introduced him 
at Sevres, he continued there to his 
death. He had great freedom of exe- 
cution and felicity of colouring, and 
he has left two works that will pre- 
serve his name from oblivion. Charles 
V. and Francis |. visiting the tombs at 
St. Denis, from the painting of M. Gros ; 
and the dropsical woman of Gerard 
Dow. This last work is the most dis- 
tinguished. 

Subscription in favour of the Greeks. 
—The misfortunes of the Greeks have 
long excited the attention of every 
friend of religion, humanity, and free- 
dom; but since the late events which 
have secured the emancipation of the 
Morea, the most unfortunate of the 
Greeks are those who, inhabiting the 
extremities of Greece, are exposed to 
be re-conquered by the Turks, and are 
liable to their utmost vengeance. There 
are many that have with the utmost 
difficulty escaped from the massacres 
of Scio and Asia-Minor, and are now 
exposed to want and misery in the 
towns, upon the coast of the Adriatic, 
on the western coast of Italy, and at 
Marseilles. Those who have taken 
refuge in France, might return to the 
asylum which the success of the Greeks 
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in the Morea would afford them, if they 
had the means of making the voyage 
and of supplying themselves with the 
necessaries of life. The Society of 
Christian Morals, desirous of affording 
these wretched persons the means of re- 
turning to their country, have appealed 
to their members and to all who feel an 
interest in the cause, and assure the 
public that subscriptions will be duly 
applied to this object; they have form. 
ed in Paris a committee of their own 
members, and of several respectable 
Greeks residing in the capital. M. 
André, the banker, has undertaken to 
receive the subscriptions, and to remit 
them to Marseilles and other points, 
and to secure, by means of his cor- 
respondents, their equitable and ju- 
dicious distribution to the distressed 
Greeks. The members of the Committee 
are the Duke dela Rochefoucauld, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Christian Morals, 
the Duke de Broglie, the Count de 
Lasteyrie, Count Alexander de La- 
borde, the Baron Delesert, Charles de 
Remusat, Alphonsus Mahul, A. Coray, 
M.Schinas, A. Vogoridi, M. Contzofski, 
Demetrius Photelas, M. André, banker, 
No. 9, Rue Cadet. Subscriptions are 
received at the above address, or at 
the Office of the Society, by M. Cassin, 
No. 12, Rue Paranne. 

In the Pays de Vaud, there has been 
discovered two Mosaic pavements, one 
representing the head of Ceres, 
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The pastor Uelzerfort, at Hattingen, 
has presented to the Museum of Bonn, 
the head of an idol iu black stone, 
found a few years ago on the banks of 
the Roer. The head is supposed to 
have been that of Crodo; it has an 
opening in the crown. 

The French Press.— It is said that 
the English resident in Paris and other 
parts of France are to have a new Eng- 
lish paper started for their accommo- 
dation. There is already an English 
Journal in Paris, which is well circu- 
lated, and the proprietors of which are 
reaping a good profit. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is a fair opening for a 
second enterprise of this nature. A 
list of the French Newspapers published, 
with the amount of the number of 
copies printed, will shew that, notwith- 
standing the low price of Newspapers 
(a paper being sold for 2d. English) 
there is by no means the same extent 
of intellectual anxiety here as in Eng- 
land. The Moniteur, 3 to 4,000; De- 
bats, 11,000 ; Journal de Paris, 8,000; 
Courier Francais, 5,000; Quotidi- 
enne, 3,500; Drapeau Blanc, 3,500; 
Journal du Commerce, 4,000 ; Gazette 
de France, 2,200; Pilote and Etoile 
toyether, about 4,000; Oriflamme, 500; 
Constitutionnel, 17 to 18,000. These 
are all daily papers; no weekly news 
paper, or three day newspaper, is pub 
lished in Paris. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THERE are in England ninety-seven 
canals, and five in Scotland and Ire- 
land, exclusive of those not exceeding 
five miles in length. The total length 
of these canals is 26824 miles ; or 2471 
in England, 149} in Scotland, and 694 
in Ireland. The expense of these has 
been thirty millions, and many of them 
have encreased in value from fifteen 
to twenty times their original cost, In 
these canals there are forty-eight tun- 
nels, of which forty measure thirty- 
two miles. The first canal, which 
was cut in 1755, was the project ofthe 
Duke of Bridgewater and the cele- 
brated engineer Brindle, who com- 
pleted it in 1759, and thus solved the 
contest relative to the utility of canals, 

The Glasgow frigate (on board of 
which the late Governor-General came 
to Europe) has brought to England, as 
presents from the Nabob of Oude to 
his Majesty, several articles of consi- 
derable value, being estimated at up- 
wards of 200,0007. Among them are a 


sword set in diamonds, a belt, and 
sword knot; the latter composed of 
diamonds and other precious jewels of 
the most costly description, and sus- 
pended to it is an emerald of great 
value, it being considered the largest 
extant, and nearly the size of an egg. 
A bird of Paradise alive, has also been 
brought to Eagland in this ship. A 
bull and cow, of a small white breed, 
which the Hindoos worship, have also 
arrived as a present to the Princesses. 

It appears that the number of steam 
engines at the present in action in this 
country may be reckoned at 10,000; 
and one with another each may be es- 
timated to be equal in power to 20 
horses; that each horse will do the 
work of six men, and that consequently 
the acting powers of our steam engines 
are equal in effect to 200,000 horses, or 
1,200,000 men, 

In the Press, the Third Edition of 
Sir Astley Cocper’s work on Disloca- 
tions and Fractures of the Joints. An 
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Appendix will contain a Refutation of 
almost every statement made in a late 
critical publication, on a subject treated 
of in the former editions of the above 
work. 

Aseries of French Classics, in 18mo, 
is now in the course of publication, 
edited by M. Ventouillac, and hand- 
somely printed in the original, with 
elegant engravings and vignettes by 
eminent artists: they are also accom- 
panied with notes and the lives of the 
authors. Elizabeth, by Mad. Cottin, is 
already published, and is a very fa- 
vourable specimen of typographical 
accuracy, and general execution. 

A Society of South American gen- 
tlemen have, we understand, under- 
taken to publish every three months in 
London a work chiefly relating to their 
own country, called the Biblioteca 
Americana, and intended to diffuse 
knowledge respecting a Continent so 
little known in England, and also to 
excite a taste for reading among their 
own countrymen. ‘ 

A singular work has just appeared, 
entitled “ Sketches in Bedlam; or, 
Characteristic Traits of Insanity as dis- 
played in the Cases of 140 Patients of 
both Sexes now or recently confined in 
New Bethlem.” Drawn up from the in- 
cidents supplied by sucb an Institution, 
it can hardly failto be useful, as it will 
make its merits more generally known, 
and remove prejudices in the minds of 
the uninformed on the subject. Tothe 
inquisitive mind, a faithful exhibition 
of the various modifications of mania 
(and “the correctness of the respec- 
tive statements, we are told, is entitled 
tothe most implicit belief”) presents 
an interesting field of study. 

Mr. Williams has in contemplation 
to publish, as soon as subscriptions for 
indemnity can be obtained, designs 
from a complete series of antique 
Friezes, commonly known as the Phi- 
galian Marbles, comprehending the 
celebrated contest between the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe, and the battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons; which for- 
merly ornamented the,cella of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo Epicurius, at Phigalia, in 
Arcadia, Greece: taken from these 
marbles, now deposited in the British 
Museum; consisting of 23 tablets, the 
designs for which are made by various 
young artists of rising eminence of the 
British school ; and are to be engraved 
in exact imitation of the original draw- 
ings, in the lithographic manner, by 
Mr. F. O. Finch.—The Temple was 
an object of universal admiration in 


the most splendid age of Grecian per- 
fection, (chat of Pericles.) for its archi- 
tectural, as well as sculptaral magni- 
ficence: these designs in the origimal 
are peculiarly spirited and diversified, 
and proclaim the very high degree of 
sculptural perfection then obtained 
anrong the first artists of that justly 
celebrated people.—The subject ofeach 
plate is intended to be illustrated on a 
separate leaf, facing the plate, by read- 
ings collected from the classic authors 
of antiquity, historians and poets, who 
have written upon the ‘subjects, and 
from which the original artist is pre- 
sumed to have obtained the idea for 
his design. 

A gentleman, well know in the lite- 
rary world, is at present occupied in 
preparing a History of Modern Italy. 
This work, offering a compressed ver. 
sion of M.de Sismondi’s invaluable 
Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, 
and completed from Muratori and other 
original authorities, is nearly ready for 
publication in Svo. 

Early in August, will be published, 
Adratus, a Tragedy, with Amiabel or 
the Cornish Lover, a Metrical Tale, 
founded on fact, and other poems. By 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

Preparing for the press, and shortly 
will be published, a New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. By John Scott, Esq. De- 
dicated to the gentlemen of Bartholo- 
mew-lane, and that neighbourhood. 
Edited by competent persons. 

The Seventh Edition of Mr. Fair- 
man’s Account of the Public Funds, 
with considerable Additions, is in the 
press. The work has been completely 
re-modelled; the accounts of the dif- 
ferent stocks revised, corrected, and 
brought down to the present time ; and 
a variety of interesting aad valuable 
information added, the whole calcu- 
lated to furnish a complete Manuel of 
the Finances of Great Britain. 

In a few days will be published, a 
volume, which has hitherto been con- 
fined to private circulation, by Mr. 
Alaric A. Watts, entitled, Poetical 
Sketches with Stanzas for music and 
other Poems. 

In the press, a new and handsome 
edition of the works of the Rev. John 
Hurrions, viz. Sermons on Christ Cru- 
cified and Glorified, and on the Holy 
Spirit. Now first collected with a Life 
of the Author, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Also a New Edition of the Lime 
Street Lecture Sermon, beautifully 
printed in 1 vol. 8vo. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CLASSICS, 

Part I. of a new and beautiful edition, 
from the Glasgow University Press, of 
Damm's Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Pindar,to be completed ineight monthly 
parts. 4to, 10s. 6d. and 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Description of au Electrical Tele. 
graph, aud of some other Electrical 
Apparatus: with eight Plates, engraved 
by Lowry. By Francis Rovalds, Svo. 
6s, boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Italian School of Design (con- 
taining 84 Plates); being a Series of 
Fac-similes of Original Drawings, by 
the most eminent Painters and Sculptors 
of Italy; with Biographical Notices of 
the Artists, and Observations on their 
Works. By Wm. Young Ottley, Esq. 
Complete in one volume, super royal 
folio, 121. 12s.; in colombier folio, 
1381]. 18s., and proofs, 24 guineas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New Edition of the Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth. 
Among which are interspersed other 
Solempities, Public Entertainments, and 
remarkable Events, during the Reign 
of that illustrious Princess. Collected 
from Original Manuscrips, scarce Pam- 
phiets, Corporation Records, Parochial 
Registers, &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Historical Notes. By John Nichols, 
F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth, 3 vols. 
4to. 91. 98. The Work is embellished 
with 41 Plates; and the Impression 
limited to 250 Copies.—-The Progresses 
of King James are iv the Press. 

The Berwick New and Improved 
General Gazette, or Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary; containing a 
Description of the various Countries, 
Kingdoms, States,Cities, Towns, &c. &c, 
of the known World, brought down to 
the present time, accompanied with 26 
elegant Maps, from the latest autho- 
rities, in 3 handsome volumes, Svo. 
21. 2s., or in 16 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly descriptive of scenes visited by 
some young people during a Summer 
Excursion. Designed as examples of 
the epistolary style for Children, 18mo. 
half-bound, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Nelson's History 
and Antiquities of Islington, in 4to. and 
Svo. with Additional Matter, and 23 
Copper Plate engravings. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable 
Flower-garden; with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illus- 
trations from the Works of the Poets. 
In 1 vol. Svo. 12s, 
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Journal of a Tour io France, in the 
Years 1816 and 1817. By Frances 
Jane Carey, 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

“ The New Mercantile Assistant, and 
General Cheque - Book,” containing 
Nine copious and distinct Sets of Tables 
—The first Series (which contains more 
than One Hundred Tables) are Calcu- 
lations by Reduction, on a novel and 
simple principle: exhibiting, at one 
view, what any commodity, purchased 
iu the aggregate, i.e. by the Ton or 
Cwt, costs per single lb. stone, or qr. 
any number of Ibs. or stones, or qrs. ; 
or vice versa. Second Series are copi- 
ous Interest Tables, 3, 4, 5 per Cent — 
The seven other Tables relate to the 
Public Funds—Life Aunuities—Calcu- 
lation of Profits—Wine and Spirits— 
Hay and Corn, &c. &c. all peculiarly 
simple, and adapted to the purposes of 
Commerce—and as a cheque in the 
Counting-house. By Mr. Wright, Ac- 
countant, 12mo. 

Historical Notices of Two Characters 
iu Peveril of the Peak. Post Svo. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly 
selected from Authors of high Cele- 
brity, and interspersed with Original 
Writings. By Elizabeth Scott, Svo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 
_ Sermons, chiefly designed for the 
Use of Families, by John Fawcett, A.M. 
Rector of Scaleby, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle, third 
Edition, 2 vols. }2mo. boards, 12s. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher ; or, Sketches 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of Lay 
Preachers and Young Ministers: to 
which is prefixed a Familiar Essay on 
the Composition of a Sermon, 12mo. 4s. 

The Pulpit; Parts 1. Il. and IIT. con- 
taining Reports of upwards of Thirty 
Sermons, by the most eminent and Po- 
pular Divines of the day. Reviews of 
Religious Literature, and a great va- 
riety of interesting miscellaneous mat- 
ter. The Weekly Numbers contain 
Thirty-two columns, S8vo. closely 
printed, price 2d, each, and Monthly 
Parts 8d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Concise description of the English 
Lakes and the Mountains in their Vici- 
nity; with Remarks on the Mineralogy 
and Geology of the district. By Jouna- 
than Otley, 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

A Series of Picturesque Views of 
Edinburgh, engraved in the best line 
manner, By W.H. Lizars. With a 
Succinct Historical Account of Edin- 
burgh. In royal 4to. Part I. To be 


completed in 17 Monthly Parts, each 
containing three Plates. 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Tue proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament since our last number went 
(o press are worthy of notice, rather 
for the free complexion of the debates 
than for any positive legislative enact- 
ments Which those debates have led to, 
in the House of Lords, the most im- 

rtant subject that has been discussed 
was that of placing the Catholics of 
England upon an equality with those 
of Ireland. Lord King observed, that 
“ the Church Establishment of Ireland 
insulted the people by its ascendency, 
and impoverished them by its extor- 
tion.” In Ireland, his Lordship de- 
clared, that there was a proud and 
haughty aristocracy of religion, who 
would govern, not by the principles of 
peace, but by the sword ; it was a pro- 
fanation to give it the name of achurch, 
it would profane that sacred and vene- 
rable name, by applying it to a pursuit, 
which in Ireland was a mere trade, a 
trade in which the idlest apprentice 
made the greatest fortune, and by the 
most scandalous and oppressive means, 
The venerable Bishop of Norwich, in 
an enlightened speech, supported the 
principle of concession to the Catholics, 
aud the bill was further defended by 
the Marquis of Lansdown, by Lord 
Holland and others, and opposed by 
the Lord Chancellor, by Lord Redes- 
dale, and by the Bishop of St. David's. 
Lord Liverpool did not oppose the bill, 
but voted for its postponement, and 
finally the house divided 73 to 80, the 
bill being lest by the small majority of 7. 

Lord Grosvenor and other noblemen 
animadverted in very strong language 
upon the indecision of character, 
and the procrastination and delay in 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, 
who defended his proceedings at 
some length, but the arrears of 
Appeal Causes before the House of 
Lords from Scotland have accumulated 
fo such an alarming degree, that the 
ininisters have passed a bill, forming a 
Committee of Lords to decide such 
appeals. This Committee is to sit five 
days in the week, the attendance of the 

rds is to be compulsory, under a 
penalty of 501, and the Crown is to 
nominate a chairman or president of 
the Committee, other than the Lord 
Chancellor, such president, if a com 
moner, to have no vote, but solely to 
possess the privilege of giving his 
Opinion. 

The House of Lords have, by an una- 
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nimous vote, continued the Irish pen- 
sion of the late Lord St. Vincent to his 
nephew and successor. 

In the House of Commons, the sub- 
jects discussed have been by far more 
numerous and important. Lord Nugent 
brought before the House a bill for the 
relief of the Catholics of England. He 
proposed first, granting the Elective 
Franchise to Catholics. Second, allow- 
ing them to hold Commissions of the 
Peace; and thirdly, to repeal the test 
act in foto. Mr. Peel opposed these 
two last propositions, and they were 
finally abandoned by Lord Nugent, .a 
bill being passed for granting the 
Elective Franchise to all Catholics in 
England. 

The government having proposed the 
renewal of the Irish Insurrection Act, 
Sir Henry Parnell said, that the world 
would be astonished whenever it was 
made acquainted with the real state of 
Ireland, and the real administration of 
government in that country for the last 
thirty years. At present, the dispatches 
of the Lord Lieutenant evinced, that, 
out of the thirty-two counties there were 
twenty-two in what was called a state 
of disturbance, and which meant a 
state more demoralized than that of 
many barbarous hordes of savages. 
From 1796 to 1822, the Insurrection 
Act had been the only remedy applied 
to this evil, and the Insurrection Act 
had been in force for sixteen years; in 
that period, and from 1792 to 1822, the 
oppressive act, called the Arms Act, 
had been in force no less than tweuty- 
six years. In forty-six years; twenty 
counties in Ireland had doubled their 
population, and the people born within 
that period had witnessed nothing but 
oppression, and bad been bred to resist 
that oppression by violence, and to 
expect from government only the vin- 
dictive measures of Insurrection Acts 
and Armas bills, so that at this moment, 
the whole population of those counties 
have the most rooted abhorrence of 
their government. He concluded by 
moving for a Committee of twenty-one 
members to inquire into the extent and 
objects ofthe late disturbancein Ireland, 
Mr.Goulburn objected to the Committee 
because it would hold out bopes to Ire- 
land which it would be impossible to 
gratify at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, and the proposal of a Committee 
was therefore lost, the division being 
88 to 39. On the succeeding night 
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to this debate Mr. Hume moved for 
the abolition ofthe office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, on: the ground that 
such office was a mere focus of party 
passions and intrigues; the business of 
government being éntirely performed 
by the Irish Secretary. He was sup- 
ported by Mr. Ricardo, Sir Henry 
Parnell, Mr. Abercromby, and other 
members of high character, and op- 
posed by Sir John Newport and by 
the government. 

Mr. Brougham presented a petition 
to the House from the Catholics of 
Ireland, complaining of the unequal 
administration of the laws in that coun- 
try. Mr. Brougham instanced many 
cases of the perversion of the laws, 
which proved a system of perverting 
justice to the purposes of party, and 
referred to an observation of Lord Re- 
desdale, “that there existed in that 
ill-fated country (Ireland) two sorts of 
law, one for the rich and another for 
the poor.” Mr. Goulburn opposed the 
motian, on the grounds that the recep- 
tion of the petition would be tanta- 
mount to the government’s confessing 
the charges which the petitioners 
brought against the executive govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

The House of Commons passed a bill, 
establishing the equitable principle of 
choosing juries in Scotland by ballot, 
but we regret to say, that the bill was 
jost in the House of Lords, 

On the Ist of July Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a petition to the House, signed 
by 2,047 persons, amongst whom 98 
were ministers; the petitioners testified 
their thorough belief in Christianity, 
but reprobated the supporting of Chris- 
tianity by persecution, or by penal 
laws of any sort, but argued upon the 
propriety of leaving all religious sub- 
jects open to the most free discussion. 
This petition was so ably drawn up, its 
languaye so elegant, and its reasoning 
so conclusive, that it excited an ex- 
traordinary sensation in the House. 
Mr. Hume supported the petition with 
much ability. He argued that the 
whole principle and spirit of Christi- 
anity were directly hostile to that sys- 
tem of persecution and of legal penalties 
for freedom of discussion to which the 
followers of Christianity always had 
resorted, and were still so willing 
to resort, with a view of maintaining 
what they conceived to be religious 
truth. He referred to Tillotson, Taylor, 
Lowth, Warburton, Lardner, Chilling- 
worth, Watson,Locke, Newton, and other 
great divines and philosophers, who 
tad given their decided reprobation of 
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limiting the range of religious discus- 
sion, and of persecution on account of 
impugning the truth of Christianity, 
Mr. Ricardo followed on the same side, 
and gave a speech of great power of 
reasoning, in which he displayed great 
depth of knowledge, with the most 
luminous views of social and _ political 
justice. Mr. Peel made a short speech 
in opposition to the receiving of the 
petition, and Mr. Wilberforce argued 
for supporting revelation by the arm of 
the civil power; and at length Mr. 
Hume withdrew his resolutions, de- 
clining to press the House to a division, 
because the Session was too far ad- 
vanced to allow of his bringing in any 
bill upon the subject. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a bill, 
relieving Catholics from the neces- 
sity of solemnizing their marriages by 
Protestant clergy. 

A new bill was brought into the 
House, for regulating the administration 
of justice in New South Wales. One of 
its principal features was the entrust- 
ing of the governor of the province 
with the arbitrary power of selecting 
jurymen. Sir James Mackintosh op- 
posed this clause with great zeal. He 
stated the colony to be in a most flour- 
ishing condition, that there were 7,556 
persons who had either received the 
pardon of government, or who had ex- 
piated their offences by undergoing the 
sentence of the law. These 7,556 per- 
sons had 5,859 children, and possessed 
29,000 acres of cultivated, and 212,000 
acres of uncultivated land, with 3,600 
houses, anda capital in trade of 150,0002, 
sterling. Sir James reprobated the ex- 
posing even these people, much more 
the numerous free settlers of the colony, 
tosuch an arbitrary law, as that of the 
governor’s packing juries at his indi- 
vidual discretion ; and the Secretary 
of State consented to modify the bill, 
applying its principles only to those 
in the colony, who were still under the 
sentence of the law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the 3rd of July, entered upon the finan- 
cial state of the country. He stated 
that he had at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion announced that he should require 
16,000,0002., but that his estimate had 
been exceeded by about 300,000/., and 
other unexpected expenses would in- 
crease the sum to 16,970,0007. There 
had been an increase in the receipt of 
Customs during the year of 139,000/, 
but a decrease in the Excise of 896,000/, 
part of which had been occasioned by 
the repeal of Excise Duties. The re- 


venue of the year fell short of that of 
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last year by 153,000, but that even 
with this deficit, the revenue of the 
present year would exceed the expea- 
diture by 409,000/, The total of taxes 
reduced within the last two years was 
6,935,000. 

His Majesty prorogued the House by 
Commission on the 19th (Juiy). The 
speech delivered by the Commissioners 
is not of a nature to invite much of 
comment, or of animadversion, The 
Kiug expresses his confidence that 
the provisions made during the session 
for the internal government of Ireland, 
will tend to remove some of the evils 
that have so long afflicted that part of 
the kingdom. The only provisions that 
have been made for this object are the 
oft repeated Insurrection Act, and the 
‘Tithe commutation Bill: we trust that 
this last measure may tend to remove 
some of the evils alluded to in the 
speech: but with respect to the other 
measure, the Insurrection Act, it has 
been so often tried with no other efiect 
than that of temporarily suppressing, 
but really increasing the spirit which 
it is meant to subdue; that we must 
confess that we apprehend much of 
severity and sufferiug from its being 
carried into effect, but no permanent 
good whatever. 

Considering the active spirit of in- 
telligence which now pervades almost 
every class of the community, we 
must confess we are of opinion, that 
the last Session of Parliament has 
hardly been in tone with the liberality 
of the age, nor has it effected any 
change in any branch of our polity, com- 
mensurate with the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by the country at large, relative 
to the principles of national institu- 
tions in general, or relative to the con- 
dition of the institutions of this country 
in particular, Our criminal code has 
been acknowledged by administration 
to be faulty in the extreme, and even 
a pledge had been given that during 
the late session a committee should 
have been granted to inquire into the 
subject ; and yet the session has passed 
without any such result, With respect 
to our commercial policy, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and the President 
of the Board of Trade, with several 
other members of the cabinet, are de- 
cidedly disciples of the school of the 
economists ; and yet nothing more has 
been even attempted, than a few par- 
tial and insignificant measures to liber- 
ate insulated branches of trade from 
restrictions. With respect to Ireland, 
the session commenced with great ex- 
pectations of governmeat’s pursuing 
some decided measures in favour of 
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that unhappy country; but, as we 
have before observed, the recurrence 
to the never failing resort of the Losur- 
rection Act has, if we except the 
Tithe commutation Bill, been the ouly 
attention which ministers have paid to 
Ireland, although that island is vow in 
a more disorganized state than she has 
been in since the rebellion of 1798. 
Our Court of Chancery is known to be 
in a state which amounts to an absolute 
denial of justice, except to the affluent, 
and even to the affluent is justice de- 
nied except at a ruinous expeuse, aud 
With a procrastination equally disas- 
trous; and yet the attempt, which has 
been made to institute an inquiry into 
that court, has been resisted on the part 
of government; and a similar resist- 
ance has been made to an attempt to 
establish a fair and equitable mode of 
empannelling juries. Uf, from our do- 
mestic affairs, we cast our view to 
foreign politics, we must observe that 
the Sovereigus of Europe have com. 
menced a war which we have denoun- 
ced as iniquitous in its principle, im- 
politic in its object, and impracticable 
in its execution: we have with great 
zeal and sincerity exerted ourselves to 
the uimost to prevent this war, and yet 
it has been commeuced and persevered 
in, in spite of all our efforts; a lamen- 
table proof of our possessing but little 
weight eveu in those courts the sove- 
reigns of which owe their power to the 
profuse sacrifice of British blood and 
British treasure, ‘The last Parliament 
may, therefore, be said to have effected 
nothing of positive good for the coun. 
try; but we must not foryet that the 
sound moral principles, the luminous 
views of honourable foreign policy, 
and the enlarged sentiments of free- 
dom that have distinguished many of 
the speeches of the members, must 
have wrought a powerful, though not 
in all instances. an immediately per- 
ceptible effect, even upon the most de- 
generate of our countrymen. It is the 
diffusion of such speeches throughout 
the kingdom, that gradually improves 
the moral sense of the country, and 
enables the people to reform their old 
institutions, and to establish the utmost 
possible degree of freedom, without 
the danger of anarchy and licencious- 
ness. It is in this point of view that 
the speeches of a Ricardo, of a Mack- 
intosh, or of a Russell, are invaluable 
to their country ; and he who estimates 
their speeches merely by their effect 
upon motions before the House, can be 
but a superficial thinker, and very 
little acquainted with the nature of 
socicty. 
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FOREIGN. 


Tue attention of Europe is so ear- 
nestly directed to the affairs of Spain, 
that all other objects of foreign policy 
appear to sink into insignificance. In 
our number for the last month, we 
noticed the occupation of the Spanish 
capital by the Duke d’Angouleme, 
and we expressed our anxiety to learn 
the moral effect which this occupation 
of the capital by the enemy would 
have upon the sentiments and passions 
of the Spanish people. If this event 
have not, like the captare of Madrid 
by Napoleon in 1808, roused the peo- 
ple to the enthusiasm of patriotic re- 
sistance, it is a consolation to reflect 
that it has not depressed their spirits 
by fear, or induced them even to 
think of bowing the neck to a despot- 
ism imposed by a foreign force, The 
Regency of Spanish nobles, established 
in Madrid by the Duke d’Angouleme, 
have formally received Ambassadors 
from the courts of Paris, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburgh; they have been in- 
defatigable in appealing to the early 
prejudices and iguorant predilections 
of the people, they have used the pow- 
erful engines of the press and of the 
priesthood to aid their purpose, and, 
finally, they have been enabled to buy 
over nobles and generals with French 
rold; and yet, although supported by 
the victorious army of the Duke d’An- 
couleme, that Regency has roused no 
popular feeling in their favour. We 
do not hear of the army of the Faith 
being increased in numbers, we hear 
of no royal regiments raised to fight 
the battles of Ferdinand, we do not 
hear of the defection of any of the pa- 
triotie corps, nor are we told of any 
districts or cities evincing any public 
feeling in favour of the “ absolute 
King.’ On the other hand we regret 
to say, that the Constitutional govern- 
ment appear to have shewn but little 
energy in their administration of affairs, 
although, considering the justice of 
their principles, and the power of in- 
tcllect they have evinced in supporting 
those principles, itis but fair to argue 
that their want of practical energy 
must have arisen from their destitution 
of pecuniary supplies, and from the 
distressing circumstances in which 
they have been placed. The French 
have been allowed to traverse, unmo- 
lested, from Madrid to Cadiz, passing 
without opposition througk mountain- 
ous tracks, where a small force could 
have checked their progress, if not 
have compelled their surrender. They 


have occupied Seville, overrun all An- 
dalusia, and have now blockaded Cadiz 
by sea and land. Such is the lament- 
able summary of the news of the last 
month, and, having recorded it, it only 
remains for us to descant upon the 
causes of these disasters, and to specu- 
late upon their probable result. The 
rapid advance of the French from 
Madrid in the direction of Cadiz, and 
their audacity in attempting with so 
small a force this operation, which 
Napoleon had found it difficult to exe- 
cute with five times the Duke d’An- 
gouleme’s strength, rendered it evident 
that there must have been a secret un- 
derstanding between the Duke d’An- 
gouleme and the Spanish officers. 
Morillo had the command of the patri- 
otic forces in Gallicia, a province of 
the utmost consequence from the moun- 
tainous face of the country, from its 
position upon the flanks of the Duke 
d’Angouleme’s army, and from its lying 
in the direction traversed by the French 
convoys and detachments, This officer 
had commanded the Royalist army in 
Colambia, where he had carried on the 
war egainst the patriots with unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and almost upon the prin- 
ciples of extermination. In this com- 
mand he had shewn himself as impervi- 
ous to the sacred flame of liberty, as 
he was to all feelings of justice and 
mercy. On his return to old Spain, 
he again distinguished himself by his 
degenerate adherence tothe corruption 
and slavish principles of the old re- 
yime ; and, in one instance, was nearly 
falling a sacrifice to popular indigna- 
tion. But he swore fealty to the new 
Constitution,and, accepting the military 
command of Gallicia, took the usual 
oaths of office. In this command, how- 
ever, he lost many fine opportunities 
of cutting off French detachments, and 
of intercepting supplies; and, on one 
occasion, of capturing a large sum of 
money that was on its way to Seville. 
These facts were kuown to the Con- 
stitutional government, and Quiroga, 
and others of Morillo’s officers, re- 
peatedly pointed out his suspicious 
conduct; and yet he was continued 
in his command, until at length he 
openly espoused the side of the inva- 
ders of his country. Surely the Bour- 
bon government professing to found all 
their claims to sovereignty, and to 
guide all their conduct, upon the sanc- 
tion of religion, ought not to achieve 
success by bribing men to betray their 
country and to violate theiroaths, But 
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Morillo’s treachery has enabled the 
French to advance to Cadiz ; otherwise 
it argues nothing as to the result of 
the struggle, for no great revolution 
ever took place without producing nu- 
merous instances of such treason. The 
Pisistratidee at Athens had their par- 
tisans; Brutus found his sen a traitor 
to his country in favour of Tarquin; 
America had her Arnold, France had 
her Pichegru, her Dumourier, her 
Georges, and her Moreau; and Eng- 
land in both her revolutions of 1645 
and 1668, had traitors to the cause of 
freedom. We must not, therefore, 
be surprized if Spain is often betrayed 
during the contest, nor must we argue 
from such treason that her cause is 
hopeless. 

The French are now ‘in a critical 
situation. In Catalonia, the balance 
of the war is against them. In Valen- 
cia they are still weaker, and their 
arms have not as yet penetrated into 
Mercia or Granada. They possess no 
one fortified town between the Pyre- 
nees and the straits of Gibraltar ; and 
their blockading force at Cadiz is 110 
leagues from Madrid, and 220 leagues 
from France, with mountainous pro- 
vinces in their rear, and a population 
entirely hostile to them. They are 
attempting moreover to blockade Cadiz 
by land, with one-fifth of the force 
that Napoleon found inadequate to that 
object ; and they are endeavouring to 
blockade it by sea, with less than one 
tenth of the naval force which the late 
Earl St. Vincent and the most able of 
our officers have always found requisite 
for the purpose. The smallest reverse, 
or even a delay of expected success, 
will, therefore, be of most disastrous 
consequences ; and if the Spaniards 
persevere and evince their ordinary 
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spirit and patriotism, the French will 
infailibly be ruined, and we shall 
witness a proof, that “ God giveth not 
the battle to the strong, but to the 
righteous.” 

The Turks are preparing for renew- 
ed efforts against the Greeks; but we 
trust that we have no reason to fear the 
issue of the contest. The Greek re- 
presentatives, to the number of more 
than 60, have assembled in Congress, 
and their legislative and executive go- 
vernment are sufficiently well organ- 
ized to give consistency and unity to 
their measures of defence. 

The Sovereigns of the Congress at 
Verona have evinced their determina- 
tion to persevere in their system of 
suppressing every symptom of liberty, 
even in countries, in the affairs of which 
they can have no possible right to in- 
terfere. They have peremptorily or- 
dered the suppression of a free news- 
paper in the independent kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, and they have as peremp- 
torily directed the Swiss to refuse av 
asylum to any refugees of other coun- 
tries, as well as to suppress certain of 
their free publications. If these poten- 
tates can thus interfere, and dictate in 
the internal concerns of one indepen- 
dent state; they cau upon the same 
principle interfere in the concerns of 
all, and thus ability to resist, and not 
political justice, will be the only guide 
of their conduct. This system of ag- 
gression, like that of Napoleon’s, may 
at length be carried to the point of 
rousing the people of all Europe to 
resistance ; and it appears to us to be 
likely to be soon carried to that extent 
that will reduce Great Britain to the 
alternative of war, or of absolute dis- 
honour and loss of political character 
and influence. 
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KING'S THEATRE, ITALIAN OPERA. 


MADAME Ronzi de Begnis produced, 
for her benefit, a new Comic Opera by 
Rossini, under the title of Matilde di 
Shabran e Corradino, ossia Il Trionfo 
della Belta. ( Matilde di Shabran and 
Corradino, or the T'riumphof Beauty.) 


Matilde di Shabran, .Mad. de Begnis. 
Corradino Cuor di 

Ferro (the Iron- 

hearted )..........Signor Garcia. 
fsodoro, a Wander- 


ing Poet,, eteeeees Sig. de Begnis. 


Edoardo, Son of 

Raimondo ,.......Madame Vestris. 
Raimondo Lopez .. ..Signor Reina. 
Aliprando, Physi- 

cian and Confi- 

dant of Corradino, ,Signora Placci. 
Ginardo, Goalor ,,..Siguor Porto, 
Contessa d’Arco ,...Sig. Carradori. 
Egoldo, a Country- 

MAN. .ceeeceees.- Signor Righi, 
Roderigo, Heud of 

a Band of Soldiers , .Sig.di Giovanni. 
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Corradino, a warlike Prince, has a 
strong aversion to the female sex: 
Matilda is determined to conquer his 
prejudices, and soften his iron heart, 
By her personal charms, ‘aided by cou- 
rage and perseverance, she succeeds, 
and the haughty soldier falls at her 
feet. But afterwards his suspicions of 
her sincerity and fidelity are excited, 
and he orders her, in a very unceremo- 
nious manner, to be drowned, directing 
Isidoro to be her executioner; he, how- 
ever, secretes Matilda, at the same time 
telling Corrudino that she is sacrificed 
to his vengeance. The latter soon dis- 
covers her innocence,and thereupon be- 
coming frantic with renewed love and 
bitter remorse determines to partake 
her watery grave. Just as he is about 
to throw himself from a bridge into the 
stream she appears, when, instead of 
plunging into the water, he leaps into 
her arms, and the affair ends, or is sup- 
posed to end, as these things always 
should terminate. The period and the 
scene of action are neither of them 
mentioned or indicated.—The writing 
of the opera, by Sig. Giacomo Ferretti, 
is above the ordinary run of such pro- 
ductions, and the story, though sufli- 
ciently flimsy, is interesting, and amu- 
singly told. The music is like that of 
all Rossini’s preceding operas—it is 
plentifully pillaged from himself and 
others, and is more of an ingenious 
cento than an original production. But, 
although it wants originality, it is very 
spirited, and cleverly adapted to the 
business of the opera. The concerted 
pieces are the most finished, and ex- 
tremely effective. We have seen few 
operas” so well performed in every re- 
spect. Mad. de Begnis, by her acting, 
to say nothing of her skill and her de- 
lightful voice, keeps up a lively inter- 
est throughout; all the other parts are 
efficiently sustained. Mad. Vestris, in 

Ydoardo, acted and sang delightfully : 
a plaintive air in the first act, AA, 
perche, perche, la morte, was her hap- 
piest effort. Signor di Begnis’ broad 
farce is a very perfect specimen of the 
buffo style of acting. The opera was 
well received throughout, and having 
been considerably and judiciously cur- 
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tailed, promises to be popular. We are 
glad to be able to add, that Mad. de 
Begnis’s beucfit must have been very 
productive. The pit and gallery were 
remarkably full, and not more than five 
or six of the boxes were unoccupied at 
the end of the first act—a flattering but 
just tribute to the merits of the excel- 
lent performer, to whom the receipts 
of the evening were appropriated, 

Nothing else worth remarking upon 
has taken place at this elegant place of 
amusement since our last publication ; 
but we cannot close our short account 
this month, without adverting to the 
prevalent report, that Mr. Ebers will 
resign the management after the pre- 
sent season. Should this take place, 
we hope the management will not fall 
into the sole controul of a Committee ; 
we are of opinion, that no establish- 
ment whatever, which is to depend for 
its support on pecuniary encourage- 
ment, can ever flourish unless under 
the immediate direction of a single in- 
dividual to whom the profit or loss of 
the concern is of paramount import. 
ance. We would rather see it again 
under the management of Mr. Ebers, 
or some other competent individual, 
and that he would, imitating the spi- 
rited and liberal conduct of Mr. Ellis- 
ton, engage the best performers and 
beautify the interior: he would then 
be certain of that encouragement aud 
remuneration, which must always be the 
reward of great and judicious exertions 
in a country so full of opulence and 
refined taste as Eugland. We fear 
that Mr. Ebers has been too much 
cramped in his exertions, this season, 
by circumstances over which he had 
not sufficient controul. In poor or 
despotic countries it may be proper to 
make the Italian Opera a government 
or aristocratical concern; in a free 
country endued with good taste and 
blessed with opulence, these specula- 
tions should always be more or less 
under the controul of one individual, 
whose goud sense would teach him 
that his own interest and that of the 
Proprietors and the public are one 
and indivisible ; this conviction would 
secure success, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Tis elegant and highly improved 
theatre closed a most successful season 
on the 30th ult.; and we never had a 
more gratifying task to perform, than 
that of recording the manly and liberal 
address spoken on that occasion by 
Mr. Terry, on behalf of the lessee, Mr. 


Elliston ; whose talents as a manager, 
great and splendid as the last season 
has proved them to be, are fully equalled 
by the liberality of sentiment and just 
feeling exhibited in the following ad- 
dress. We sincerely hope, that he may 
meet in Covent-garden theatre a rival 
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fully equal to his powers, and that the 
race for popular favour may be so well 
coutested, that, when we have again 
the opportunity of reviewing their re- 
pewed exertions, we may be compelled 
to withhold the palm of victory from 
both, deciding the race to be, in the 
language of sportsmen, a dead heat. 
The following, which must ever remain 
an honourable testimony to Mr. Ellis- 
ton, is a copy of the address we allude 
to :— 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ Although the manager availed him- 
self of the opportunity on his own night 
to offer a general acknowledgment of 
the kindness and liberality with which 
he has this season been supported, he 
deewed it necessary that a more offi- 
cial farewell should be given to the 
public upon the closing evening of a 
season so eminently successful. 

“ For this reason, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I have been deputed to repeat, 
in the most respectful and the most 
earnest manner, the high sense of gra- 
titude which he entertains for the pa- 
tronage he has experienced, and to re- 
assure you that his vigilance shall not 
sleep, vor his labours relax to make 
the ensuing season equally, if not more 
deserving of your favour. 

*“ Convinced as he is, and as he then 
took the liberty of expressing himself, 
that the actor’s art is never so truly 
advanced as by the combination of 


COVENT GARDEN 


ON the 30th ult., being the last night 
of performance for the season, the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by Mr. 
Fawcett, and we have great pleasure 
in presenting it to our readers, as it 
gives a clear and unequivocal pledge 
of the great improvements to be effect- 
ed in the interior of the house during 
the recess; we most sincerely wish 
that these improvements will prove as 
beneficial to the proprietors as they are 
likely to be attractive to the public; 


in fact, the one proposition implies the 
other, 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

“This being the last night of the 
season, I appear to pay that tribute of 
respect which custom has made to me a 
pleasing duty. 

“The proprietors, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, return their thanks to the 
public, I will not say for a most pros- 
perous season, but for one very far 
from disastrous, considering the diffi- 
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various talents, and that the brightest 
genius that adorns the stage shines 
only the brighter when reflecting the 
lights of surrounding excellence, he is 
determined that every thing like talent 
he can possibly assemble together, 
neither pains nor expense shall be 
spared to collect. Wherever esta- 
blished merit can be found and ob- 
tained, it shall be sought and secured ; 
and every possible encouragement shall 
be given to ripen all such as give the 
slightest promise of future excellence. 

“ He also bids me assure you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that, with a fair, and 
open, and honourable rivalry, the 
splendid and liberal exertion of the 
sister theatre shall be only regarded by 
him as perpetual stimulants to do more 
and more to deserve and win your fa- 
vour ; for, where a race for the meed of 
public approbation is to be run, he feels 
that nothing is more cheering, more 
animating, and gratifying, than to have, 
(as he has) a generous competitor to 
run against. 

“ These are the sentiments by which 
he is impressed, and by which he 
pledges himself to shape his conduct 
to the public; and I have now nothing 
more to add, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
than the sincere and heartfelt gratitade 
of all the performers for your kindness, 
and humbly and respectfully to offer 
you my own, and, till the first of Octo- 
ber, to bid you all farewell.” 


THEATRE. 


culties with which they have had to 
contend, ‘These difficulties have arisen 
from circumstances, not under their 
controul, the proprietors trust that their 
patrons will allow them full credit for 
the exertions which they have made to 
overcome them. 

“The recess will be employed in 
procuring novelties for the ensuing 
season, as well as embellishing the in- 
terior of the theatre, and making such 
alterations as shall be thought condu- 
cive to the general comfort and accom- 
dation of the public. 

“To the thanks of the proprictors, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the performers 
beg to add their’s, and with the super- 
addition of the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of your humble servant, until the 
first of October, we most respectfully 
bid you farewell.” 


The present season has certainly prov- 
ed an arduous contest for the proprietors 
of this theatre, and we are happy to 








fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
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find by the above address that, although 
they may have left the field with some 
loss, they are not dispirited, and are 
determined to make adequate prepara- 
tion for the next campaign. We hope 
they will not forget the old adage, 
Let them 
not only embellish the interior, and 
provide new materiel, but concentrate 
all the talent they can procure, and 
call it into action as much as possible. 
Let no petty jealousies among per- 
formers be allowed to obstruct the 
general prosperity; and we hope that 
Mr. Charles Kemble will not suffer his 
urbanity of manners and desire of con- 
ciliation, (which he may be anxious to 
exercise as a proprictor,) to neutralize 
the exertion of his more important du- 
ties as a manager, which can never be 
properly fulfilled if he suffers his au- 
thority to be relaxed and his theatrical 
throne divided —The STARS of this 
theatre are now running their eccentric 
courses in various directions, with the 
exception of Mr.C. Kemble, who alone 
is enjoying that for which all good 
men labour, the otium cum dignitate. 
Mr. Macready has been playing at 
Birmingham ; (his native place, we be- 
lieve.) Miss M. Tree is delightfully 
warbling, in the Emerald Isle, to the 
fair daughters of Erin. Miss Paton 
and Miss Chester are gathering fresh 
laurels at the Hay-market; and that 
ouly living favourite of Melpomene, 
Miss F. H. Kelly, has been playing 
with great success at Liverpool, and 
is now on her way to Scotland on a 
theatrical tour: d-propos of this lady; 
a contemporary critic says, that “ she 
has the misfortune to be troubled with 
a number of officious friends, who in- 
sinuate that her great talents are kept 
back from envy; that the managers 
have treated her shamefully ; and that 
those who have done every thing for 
her in the way of tuition, have deserted 
and decried her powers.” We have no 
hesitation in saying, that we believe 
this statement to be substantially, if 
not literally correct. Her great talents 
have been kept back; the managers 
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have not treated her well; and the 
tutor, who appears to be the god of this 
critic’s idolatry, did desert her ona very 
trying occasion. Ifwe are called upon 
to prove these assertions, we will do it 
most fully, for we never advance any 
thing without having sufficient proof; 
in the interim it will be sufficient per- 
haps to hint at a few circumstances, 
“That her great talents have been 
kept back,” is sufficiently proved by 
her never being allowed to act any 
character but Juliet previous to her 
benefit, although it is well known she 
constantly requested it. The desertiou 
of those who tutored her is proved by 
the insult cast upon her when she went 
to the rehearsal of Julian ; those, who 
tutored her, should on that occasion 
have protected her, for they were in 
possession of despotic power, and made 
use of it, (as despots too often do,) to 
disgrace a favourite and place an un- 
worthy rival in her place. We will 
leave this subject for the present; if 
we read any more aspersions on Miss 
Kelly’s friends, we will introduce our 
readers into a gallery of theatrical cu- 
riosities; one of which, by way of 
bon boucke, we will treat our readers 
with to shew what officious friends the 
tutors of Miss Kelly have; surely her 
friends cannot be either so officious or 
so stupidly fulsome? The following 
passage is extracted from a late Bir- 
mingham publication, whether it was 
iuserted with or without authority we 
leave to those who are learned in the 
knowledge of internal evidence to de- 
termine. 

“ Virginius conducts his child to the 
forum. Here again the actor (Mac- 
ready) surpasses himself; Kemble as 
Coriolanus, Kean as Richard; the 
grandeur of the one and the passion of 
the other are blended to form one per- 
Sect whole ; to establish one PURE SPE- 
CIMEN OF THE TRAGIC ART! After 
this, let us not hear of officious friends. 
Have our readers heard of the dedica- 
tion prefixed to Julian, of which, it is 
reported, the reputed author is heartily 
ashamed ?” 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


We have visited this delightful little 
Theatre several times during the past 
month, and the prophecy we made in 
our last number we find completely 
verified. We foretold that this Theatre 
would prove a very attractive place of 
amusement this season. The house is 
literally crammed every night, and the 
proprietor is greatly indebted to Mr. 


Kenny's new comedy, or rather comic 
opera, for brilliant and numerous au- 
diences. Mr. Kenny’s new comedy is 


called Sweethearts and Wives, and 
fully maintains the high reputation of 
that gentleman; for although it is not 
remarkable for original character, it 
abounds in variety and interest, and 
the denouement is happily developed. 
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The play is in three acts, and the fol- 
lowing is a list of the characters and a 
sketch of the plot:— 


Admiral Franklyn..Mr. Terry 
Charles ....00.+..Mr. Vining 
Sandford oe 

Billy Lackaday .,.Mr. Listou 
Curtis ..ccccece oe Mr. Williams 
Eugenia ..........Miss Chester 
Laura .........+..Madame Vestris 
Mrs. Bell ,........Mrs. C. Jones 
Susan......++++e+ Miss Love. 


Admiral Franklyn has determined 
on marrying his son Charles to his 
niece Laura; the latter, however, en 
his travels, has become enamoured of 
Eugenia, the daughter of Mr. Mel- 
bourne, an early friend of the Admiral, 
but with whom, in the impetuosity of 
his youth, he had quarrelled. Laura, 
on her part, bas also proved unfaithful, 
and yielded her heart to the addresses 
of Sandford. Charles with his wife 
Jands at Southampton ; the Admiral, 
who is an invalid, is lodging there at 
an botel, during the completion ofa 
villa which he is building. There Eu- 
genia is introduced as a chambermaid, 
aud asthe landlady’s niece, and in this 
character steals on the Admiral’s aftec- 
tions. He is still resolute, however, 
for marrying the two cousins, who on 
their part are in the greatest fear of 
making each other miserable. A scene 
of explanation ensues between them, 
which ends to their mutual satisfaction, 
and they part in such tokens of joy at 
discovering their mutual release, as to 
leave av equivocai impression on the 
minds of Sandford and Eugenia, and set 
them ina ferment of jealousy. The meet- 
ing of Charles and his wife is at length 
detected by the Admiral, who insists on 
Mrs. Bell sending away her niece, and 
securing the repose of his family. A 
critical scene follows between Eugenia 
and the Admiral, during which his 
feelings are strongly wrought upon. 
A disclosure of the truth is then made— 
the truants are forgiven—and all par- 
ties mutually reconciled. There isa 
comic Episode, depicting the loves and 
sorrows of Billy Lack-a-day, a senti- 
mental waiter and a young Foundling, 
who is perplexed betweeu his two 
sweet-hearts, and discovers a father he 
has been long yearning to find in an 
old servant of Sandford. 
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The performers in general acquit 
themselves with great credit, and re- 
ceive deserved applause, but of all the 
personages included in this sketch, the 
most ludicrous is Billy Lack-a-day, 
whose utterance of plaintive sentiments 
in cockney English keeps up the laugh 
whenever he appears. Liston's power of 
countenance is well known, and per- 
haps it never was more successfully 
exerted. Terry, in the old Admiral, 
is truly excellent also; and though 
not equal in comic power to Liston, 
he sustains his character with great 
ability. Vining, in the character of 
Charles, supports his rising reputation, 
and we think he will prove a great ac- 
quisition tothe London Theatres in 
genteel comedy. Madame Vestris, we 
were happy to see in a character suited 
to her sex, and our distant readers 
will be, perhaps, surprised to hear that 
she now appears in petticoats ; this is 
almost a novelty. This charming ac- 
tress, who, for acting and singing con- 
joined, has no competitor, except at 
the Italian opera, has been too often 
degraded by being obliged to act in 
male attire, as disgusting to truc taste 
as it is derogatory to her high talents. 
In Sweethearts and Wives she ap- 
pears in a female character, and dis- 
plays her elegance in dress, ber per- 
sonal attractions, her vocal powers, 
and her arch vivacious acting, 80 as to 
make new conquests and confirm the 
old. Although we have not room to 
mention all the verformers in this play, 
(for they all supported their characters 
with success) we cannot omit to men- 
tion Miss Chester, for we have praised 
her repeatedly, and feel a conscientious 
pleasure in finding that she confirms 
our approbation by repeatedly deserv- 
ing it. We know not which to admire 
most, her acting or her person, our 
heart inclines to the one and our head 
to the other; fascinating and beautiful 
as her person is, her acting is, if pos- 
sible, more attractive ; for she is cer- 
tainly the most charming actress of 
the day in sprightly and vivacious 
comedy. The musick is very creditable 
to the united talents of Messrs. Whita- 
ker, Nathan, T. Cooke, and Perry. 
All the lovers of genteel comedy, of 
excellent acting, and of good musick 
would do well to pay their earliest 
devoirs to Sweethearts and Wives, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tuts theatre, after having been con- 
and improved, 


siderably beautified 
opened for the summer season on the 
fur. May. July, 1823, 


2nd inst. Gas lamps round the boxes 
have been substituted for elegant cut- 
glass chandeliers ; the columns have 
M 
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been re-gilt in burnished gold; the 
seats, both in the pitand boxes, have 
been cushioned; the upper and lower 
circles have been covered with a rich 
scroll ornament in burnished gold, and 
the first circle of boxes is hung with a 
rich green velvet and gold drapery, 
forming a canopy over the dress boxes : 
perhaps the drapery over the dress 
circle is too formal, and is the least 
elegant of the numerous improvements. 
A new ionic portico is constructing for 
the front in the Strand; and the saloon 
is fitted up in a very unique manuer 
with trellis work of wood resembling a 
labyriuth. We are pleased to see that 
these alterations are much approved 
by the public. 

As it is impossible for us to allot 
sufficient space to contain an account 
of all that has passed at this theatre 
since its opening, we must confine our 
attention to some of the most prominent 
features, particularly the new per- 
formers whom the taste and liberality 
of the proprietors have introduced to a 
London audience. 

Miss Louisa Dance has made her 
debut on these boards, in the character 
of Susanna, in the Marriage of Figaro. 
This young lady possesses no inconsi- 
derable powers of voice and science, 
and a grace of deportment and intelli- 
gence of manner which might recom- 
mend inferior capabilities to favourable 
notice. The compass of her voice is 
not surprising, but it has been well 
cultivated, and its tones are uniformly 
mellow and pleasing. Miss Amelia 
Kelly, who has been performing at the 
Southampton theatre, appeared for the 
first time in London in the character of 
Virginia, in the musical piece of Paul 
and Virginia. Miss A. Kelly's person is 
prepossessing, and her manner graceful 
and unassuming. Her voice, though 


LIST OF 


Edward Ollerenshaw, of Manchester, Hat- 
manufacturer; for a method of dressing and 
furnishing hats, by means of certain machinery 
and implements to be used and applied thereto. 
Dated May 27, Is23. 

Thomas Peel, of Manchester, Esq.; for a ro- 
tary engine, for the purpose of communicating 
motion by means of steam or other gaseous 
media, Dated May 27, 1823. 

Stephen Wilson, of Streatham, Surrey, Esq. ; 
for certain improvements in machinery for 
weaving and winding, communicated to him 
by certain foreigners residing abroad, Dated 
May 31, 1823. 

John Mills, of St. Clement Danes, Middlesex, 
and Silver-street, London, and Harman Wil- 
liam Fairman, of Silver-street, London, mer- 
chants; for certain'improvements in rendering 
leather, linen, flax, sail-eloth, and certain other 


not powerful, is not deficient in sweet- 
ness. 

Mr. W.Chapman, from the Brighton 
theatre, is a great acquisition to this 
company. We saw his performance of 
Crack, in the Turnpike Gate, with very 
great pleasure. He possesses consider- 
able comic powers both as an actor anda 
singer, and though his imitation of that 
great comic model, Munden, is suffi- 
ciently obvious, it is executed with a 
spirit which must rescue it from the 
charge ofservility. Hesang The Mail 
Coach with great humour, Mr. Rayner 
is also a new performer at this theatre, 
and evinces very great talents. ‘This 
gentleman, who played for some nights 
at Drury-lané duringsthe last season, 
acquitted himself in a very creditable 
manner, and evinced talent which, if 
properly cultivated, is likely to prove 
an acquisition to the theatre. He is evi- 
dently in possession of a rich fund of 
comic humour, and, ifhe trusts to the 
power of his own genius, will undonbt- 
edly do well in the profession he has 
chosen.—We are happy to see Mr. 
Wallack again before a London audi- 
ence; and are glad to find that he has 
wholly recovered from the accident he 
met with in America.—We think him 
without comparison the best melo-dra- 
matic actor on the stage; he is there- 
fore highly attractive at this theatre. 

But now we come to our most plea- 
sing duty, and though last not least, 
we mean the inimitable Miss Kelly. 
This admirable actress has been so long 
well known that we need only say, that 
she is returned to us in undiminished 
excellence. Whenever she acts, she is 
the life and soul of the evening, and 
we could pity the head and heart of 
any one, who could ever tire of her 
performances, though they were re- 
peated every evening. 


PATENTS. 


articles water-proof. Communicated to them 
by a certain foreigner residing abroad. Dated 
May 31, 1823. 

Richard Badnall, of Leek, Staffordshire, Silk- 
manufacturer; for certain improvements ia 
dyeing, Dated June 3, 1823. 

Thomas Atterwood, of Birmingham,W arwick- 
shire, Banker ; for certain improvements in the 
making certain of cylinders for the printing oi 
cotton, calicos, and other articles, Communi- 
cated to him by a person residing abroad 
Dated June 3, 1823. 

Thomas Mills, of Dudbridge, near Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, Cloth-dresser ; for certain im- 
provements on machines for shearing or crop: 
ping woollen cloths. Communicated to him by 
certain foreigners residing abroad. Dated 
June 3, 1823. 
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BIRTHS. 


SONS, 


Lady Gore Ouseley, in Bruton-street 

Lady of Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor 

Lady Montreson, at Torry-hill, Kent 

Countess Howe, at Gopsall, Leicestershire 

Lady of Sir James Montgomery, M.P. Edin- 
burgh 

Lady F. Leveson Gower, of twins, in Albemarle 
street 


Lady of Lieutenant-Col. Bourchier, in Wim- 
pole street 

Lady of Captain Cunliffe Owen, at Lausane 

Lady of W. Filler, esq. Deputy Commissary to 
the Forces 

Lady of Sir S. 
Dorset. 


Stuart, bart. at Farnham 


DAUGHTERS. 


Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, in Cum- 
berland-street 

Lady of Thomas Pares, jun.esq. M.P. at Hack- 
ney 

Lady of the Hon. Edward Cust, M.P. 

Lady of Lieutenant-Col. Monier Williams, at 
Brighton 

Lady of Lieutenant Adwell Tavlor, of the 38th 
Foot 

Lady of Captain Charles Rowley, of the 58th 
Fout 


MARRI 


Booth, Captain, of the 15th King’s Hussars, to 
Webb, Miss Elizabeth M. of Ham Common 
Burton, Captain James Ryder, son of the late 
Bishop of Killala, to 
Roche, Hon. Mrs. sister to the present Lord 
Dunsany 

Bailey, J. A. esq. of the 69th Foot, to 
Sanford, Miss Anne, of Nutfield 

Conder, Joseph, esq. of the Pipe Office, Somer- 
set-place, to 
Panton, Miss Emily, daughter, of J. P. Pan- 
ton, of the same Office 

Chilton, George, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Poore, Miss, eldest sister of Sir Edward 
Poore, bart. 

Collins, Charles, esq. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to 
Creaghe, Miss Anna Matilda, cousin to the 
Earl of Rosse 

Delacour, Charles, esq. of Burton Crescent, to 
Nicholas, Miss Caroline Cecilia, daughter of 
Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing 

Fitzgerald, J. D. esq. Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary General to the Forces, to 
Fuller, Miss Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
R. Fuller, esq. of York-street 

Graham, Lieut. Joseph, of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, to 
Higgin, Miss Sarah, of London-field 

Hill, George Gosset, esq. of Gower-street, to 
Anderson, Miss Isabella, of Gladswood 

Holroyd, Thomas, esq. fourth son of Mr.Justice 
Holroyd, to 
Morgan, Miss Sarah, of Gower-street 

Jarrett, John, esq. of Marelands, Hants, to 
Waller, Miss A. E. daughter of Sir Wathan 
Waller 

Kennedy, Captain W. Assistant Military Audi- 
tor General at Calcutta, to 

‘lair, Miss C. second daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Blair 

Lindsay, Capt. G. T. of the 78th foot, to 
Bull, Miss H. A. daughter of Lieut.-Col, Bull, 
of the Horse Artillery 

Lempriere, Rev. Dr. Rector of Meath and Nbw- 
ton Petrock, to 
Collingwood, Miss Anne, cousin to Lord Col- 
lingwood 

Lascelles, Hon. W. H. second son of the Ear! of 
Harewood, to 


Thynne, Lady Louisa, daughter of the Marq. 
ef Bath 


Lady of W. W. Beecher, esq. M.P. at Bally- 
giblin 

Lady Harriet Hoste, at Hamble House, Hants 

Lady of Sir Thomas Farquhar, at Roehampton 

Lady of Major George Gun Munro, at Poyntz 
field-house, North Britain 

Lady of the Rev. Thomas Gerrard Andrews 

Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Forsteen, of 12th 
Regiment 

Lady Mary Stanley, at Geneva. 


AGES. 


Macdonald, Alexander W. R. nephew of Lord 
Macdonald , to 
Bayard, Miss daughter, of the late Col, Bayard 
Montgomerie, Thomas Molyneux, esq. of Gar- 
boldisham, Norfolk, to 
Robarts, Miss Marianne, late of Lower Groe- 
venor-street 
Michel, Rev. R. Bracken, fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, to 
Campbell, Miss H. H. of Bedford-square 
Morrison, Captain J. H. of the Roval Navy, to 
Smith, Miss Louisa Adams, of Upper Berke- 
ley-street 
Mackinnon, Colonel, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, to 
Devt, Miss A. J. eldest daughter of John 
Dent, esq. M.P. 
Nisbet, Josiah, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
to 
Marjoribanks, Miss R. second daughter of Sir 
John Marjoribanks, bart, 
Prince, John, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Millington, Miss Mary Ann, of Guilford-street 
Pedder, John Lewis esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to 
Everitt, Miss, only daughter of the late Col, 
Everitt 
Parlby, Major Brook Bridges, of the Madras 
Army, to 
Plumb, Miss Maria, at Speldhurst, Kent 
Price, Robert, esq. M.P. for the county of Here- 
ford, to 
Price, Miss M. A. E. daughter of the late 
Prebendary of Durham 
Ritchie, ‘Thomas, esq. Member for the county of 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, to 
Best, Miss Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late G, Best, of Perthshore 
Richards, Goddard Hewitson, esq, of Grange, 
Wexford, to 
Moore, Miss D. A. neice to Lord Brandon 
Shaw, James,esq. of the Bengal Establishment, 
at Calcutta, to 
Andrews, Miss Marian, late of Richmond 
Stock , George Edward, esq. of Poplar, to 
Innes, Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Innes 
Wood, Col.W.Churston Ferrers, Devonshire, to 
Dix, Miss,only daughter of Capt. Dix, of the 
Navy 
Waterhouse, Lieut. G. B. of the Royal Navy, to 
Willis, Miss Sarah, of Mecklenburgh-square. 
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DEATHS. 


Arbouin, Mrs. Brunswick-square—Austen, 
Mrs. Mary, Government House, Gosport — 
Adams, Mrs. East Grinstead—Anderson, Mrs. 
Mary, Fenchurch-street—Askew, Mrs. Pallins- 
burn, Northumberland 

Bowen, Admiral, Shrewsbury—Brown, Mrs. 
Eliza, Hastings, 45—Driscoe, Robert, esq. Lay- 
tonstone, 64—Layley, Mrs. Susanna, Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex, 26—Blossett, Serjeant, Bengal 
—Brewer, Charles, Kent-road, 60—Boyce, Wil- 
liam, esq. Hammersmith, 60—Barry,Mr. Henry, 
purser of the London East Indiaman, 25—Bavy- 
ley, Mrs. Frances Charlotte, Bryanstone square, 
21—Boughey, Sir J. F. bart. M.P. for the county 
of Statford, 38—Brooke, Henry G. Clifton, 24— 
Bent, Mr. Paternoster-row, 76—Beatly, Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Windsor—Butler, Rev. Weeden, sen, 
Greenhill, near Harrow, 81—Bernal, Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth, Bryanstone-square— Bowen, Admiral 
dieorge, Shrewsbury — Bel!, Mr. Matthew, 
Greenwich, 85—Bidwell, Shelford, esq. Thet- 
ford, 70—Brownlow, Lady Mary, Armagh. 

Crosby, Mr. Gosberton—Clary, Mr. Nicholas, 
Paris—Critchett, Mrs. Sarah, Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire—Cutbush, T. H. esq. Ordnance 
Oftice—Carter, Mr. Howard, Union-street, Hill- 
street, 77 

Day, Stephen, esq. Kensington, 90—Duneer, 
Mrs. Kentish ‘Town—Dent, William,esq. Halla- 
ton, Leicester, 56—Deey, Nathaniel, esq. Bahia, 
South America—De Dunstanville, Mrs. Frances 
Susannah, Twickenham. 

Freer, Rev. R. Cumberland-street, Shore- 
ditch, 65—Freeman, Charles, esq. Brook-street, 
68—Fisher, Mrs. Mary, Aldersgate-street—Fa- 
vell, Mr. James, Admiralty Clerk. 

Gibson, Charles, esq. Quermore Park, Lanca- 
shire, 62— Gordon, William, esq. Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place—Gilehrist, Octavius Gra- 
ham, esq. Stamford, Lincoluashire, 45. 

Harrison, Rev. John, Preston — Henniker, 
Mrs. Frances Amelia, Cambridge — Hutchins, 
Lieut.-Col. of the third Light Dragoons, Rom- 
ford—Halliday, George, esq, St. James’s- street, 
31—Horrocks, Mrs. Mary, Tilly-chewan, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Ireland, J. Alexander, esq. Half Moon-street 
—Jameson, J.esq. Dublin. 

Kinnersley, Wm. Shepherd, esq. M.P. at his 
seat in Statfordshire—Knox, George Macleod, 
esq. on board the Catherine East Indiaman— 
Keir, Mrs. Eugenia, Madras—Kilpin, Dr. Kinga- 
clere, Hants. 


Lane, Win. esq. Tronmonger-lane, 66 — Lee 
Simon. esq. Lyme-Regis, Dorset—Lubbock, W. 
esq. Lamas, Norfolk, 77—Lane, Mrs. Barbara, 
Grange, Leyton—Leslie, Mr. Alexander, Con. 
duit-street, Bond-street—Leigh, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Knutsford, Cheshire, 70 — Lawrence, Mr. G. E. 
late of Featherstone-buildings, Holborn—Lewis, 
Mrs. Marianne, Michael's-place, Brompton, 86 
— Lind, Sir James, K.C,B. Southampton. 

Mowbray, G.'T. esq. Yapton-house, Sussex 
—Mathias, Andrew, esq. New Burlington-str. 
56—Macquin, Abbe Ange Denis, Bermondsey- 
street, Southwark, 67—Moss, James, esq York- 
street, Gloucester-place—Monson, Hon. George 
Henry, York, 68 — Morris, Mr. Samuel, Acle, 
Norfolk, 59—Murray, Mrs. Isabella, Versailles, 
in France—Morgan, Rey. William, D.D. Green- 
wich—Miller, George James, R. N. Highgate— 
Murray, Mrs. Elizabeth, Swansea, 

Nightengale, Captain G. Havannah—Nassau, 
Mrs. Maria Emilia, Devonshire street—N ut- 
ting, Mrs. Mary Ann, Putney-heath. 

Ogle, Mr. Robert, of the firm of Ogle, Duncan 
and Co. booksellers, London —Owen, Robert, 
a pauper of the parish of Hen Eglwys, Angle- 
sea, 102—O'Leary, Edimnnd, esq. M.D. New- 
port, Isle of Wight, 39. 

Parkhurst, John George, esq. Catesby-abbey, 
Northamptonshire, 63—Plummer, James, Far- 
ringdon-within — Purling, Charles Geo. Upper 
Wimpole-street, 15 — Paterson, Thomas, esq. 
Bamilton. 

Rolleston, Samuel, esq. Brighton, 80 — Ro- 
binson, Mrs. Eleanor, Stockliffe, Bedfordshire 
—Ramus, Charles, esq. Penzance, 85. 

Shephard, John, esq, Brighton,67—St. Leger, 
Major-Gen. the Hon, Arthur, Jermyn-street— 
Salisbury, the Marquis of, at his seat at Theo- 
bald's, near Hattield, Herts, 

Townsend, William, esq. Fulham, 82 — Tur- 
nour, Henry Edward, Somerset square, Port- 
man-square, 11—Theobald, Mr. James, Upper 
Tooting, 68—Thoresby, Mrs. Queen Anne-st. 

Wallace, Mrs. Eliz., Carshalton — Wright, 
Mrs. Paddington-green, 81 — Williams, Mrs. 
Sophia W. Chapel-street, South Audiey-street 
—Whitehouse, Mr. John, Bedford, 1}00—Wilkin 
son, Hugh. esq. Bath, 46 — Walton, Mrs. Anne, 
Tilney-street,72—Waters, Mrs, Etterbeck, near 
Brussels. 

Yeomans, Rev. R. Whichford, in the couuty 
of Warwick, 67. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoTTon.—After the extensive busi- 
ness lately done in our Cotton market, 
a more limited demand was naturally 
expected ; the request last week, how- 
ever, was rather considerable, princi- 
pally for home consumption, and specu- 
lators have continued totake, although 
more sparingly. The sales amount to 
about 7100 bales, all in bond, viz.— 
2000 Surats middling to good 58d. a 71d; 
3500 Bengals fair 6d. a 6)d.; yood fair 
6jd.; very good DT 6]d.a7}d.; 800 
Madras good fair 63d. a 6jd.; and 7}d. 
for fine ; 300 Boweds fair to good fair 
9d. a 93d.; 200 Pernams fair to good 


fair 12%d. a 13d.; good 13}d.; 100 
Demeraras 12}d. a 124d. fair to good 
fair. 

SuGar.—There was a fair supply of 
raw sugars on show last week, and 
considerable business effected; good 
sugars maintained former prices, but 
the inferior descriptions went ls. per 
cwt. lower. Two public sales were 
brought forward after Tuesday; 150 
casks Barbadoes sugar sold about for- 
mer rates, 57s. 6d. for low middling, 
to 68s. for fine descriptions ; 312 casks 
Grenada, good strong coloury quality, 
sold to the grocers 55s. a 60s. 6d. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, JUNE 21, ro SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


R. Consitt and R. Lee, of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
lately of Sculcoates, merchants. 

F. Naish, of Tiverton, Somerset, clothier. 

T. Sykes, Bath-Easton, Somersetshire, clothier. 


S. Turner, Stock-Exchange, Capel-court, stock 
broker. 
T. James, Chepstow, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, 


J. Rowley, Stourport, Worcestershire, timber- 
merchant, from July 1 to August 19. 

J. Buck, Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, car- 
penter, from July 15 to July 26. 


R, Pettit, College-hill, packer, from May 27 to 
Ji ly 1. 

B. Milnes, Halifax, grocer, from July 15 to 
July 26, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Armand, C. P. and A. Solari, Battersea, vitriol- 
manufacturers. (Brooking, Lombard-street. 

Bristow, J. Bristol, ironmonger. (Clowes, 
Orme, and Co, 

Bunker, T. Deptford, Kent, timber-merchant. 
(Jones, Brunswick-square, 

Butler, J. Whitchurch, Shropshire, innkeeper. 
(Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench-waik, 
Temple. 

Beaumont, J. Wheathouse, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. (Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Baker, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 
(Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Carter,S. of Stratford, Essex, cheesemonger. 
(Mr. Argill, Whitechapel-road. 

Chadley, R. Jermyn-street, St. James’s, uphol- 
sterer. (Dent, Castle-street, Holborn, 

Crabb, W. Tellisford, Somersetshire, fuller. 
(Dax, Son, and Meredith, Guildford-street. 

Claney, J. York, tailor. (Mr. Walker, New-inn. 

Crutchley, H. Warwick, linen-praper. (tlerts- 
let, Northumberland-street, Strand. 

Crowther, W. L. Green-st., Grosvenor-square, 
milliner. (Lester, New-court, Crutched-friars. 

Coles, S. Exeter, innkeeper. (Pearson, Pump- 
court, Temple. 

Daniels, A. Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
diamond-merchant. (Isaacs, Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

Dicas, J. Holywell, Flint, corn-dealer. (Messrs. 
— Richards, and Metcalf, Chancery- 
ane, 

Dobson, W. Gateshead, Durham, chymist. (Ba- 
ker, Nicholas-lane. 

Dodds, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-dra- 
per. (Lester, New-court, Crutched-friars. 

Emsly, W. Pudsey, Yorkshire, clothier. (Lam- 
bert, Gray’s-inn-square. 

East, W. Newbury, coal-merchant. (Aldridge 
and Smith, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. 
(Robinson and Son, Essex-street. 

Glandtield, J. Strand, wine-merchant. (Hodg- 

son and Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Gee,S. Cambridge, tinman, (Nelson, Barnard’s- 
inn, Holborn. 

Gaisford, R. Bristol, baker. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Gooden, J. Chiswell street, victualler. (Reeves, 
Ely-place, Holborn. 


(Hartley, New 


Hyams, J. Coventry-street, Hay-market, jewel 
ler. (Spyer, Bartholomew-lane. 

Harkness, J. Chapel-place, Long-lane, South 
wark, timber-merchant. (Stephens and Wood, 
St. Thomas Apostle. 

Hastings, KE. Lower Smith-street, Northampton- 
square, milkman. (Stevens and Wood, Little 
St. Thomas Apostle. 

Jones, J. Brecon, maltster. 
Bicknell, Liucoln’s-inn. 

Illingworth, J. and Knowles, J. Leeds, mer 
chants. (Battye, Castle-street, Holborn. 

James, W. West Bromwich, Staffordshire, coal 
master. (Alexander, Cary-street, Chancery 
lane. 

King,J. Ipswich, ironmonger. (Bromley, Gray’s- 
inn-square, 

Kenton, J. Stow-on-the-Wold, Glocestershire, 
draper. (Pritchard, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 

Kaines, H. Manstone, Dorsetshire, cattle-dealer, 
(Home, Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn. 

Kirby, T. of Bethnal-green-road, draper. (Ar- 
den, Clifford’s-inn. 

Lancaster, J. jun., Bethnal-green-road, butcher. 
(Norton, Old Broad-street. 

Lucas, E. Shepherd’s-market, milkman. (Ste- 
vens and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle. 
M’Turk, B. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. (‘Tay- 

lor, Clement’s-inn. 

Mortimer, W. Manchester, joiner. 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Martyn, E. Taunton, druggist. (Norton and 
Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

M’Allis, J. Liverpool, tailor. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Moorhouse, J. Nab-in-Eastworth, Yorkshire, 
clothier. (Battye, Chancery-lane, 

Mawe, H. M. Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
coach-proprietor. (Norton and Williamson, 
Gray’s-inn-square, 

Munton, J. Highgate, corn chandler. (Watson 
and Broughton, Falcon. street, Aldersgate-st. 

Nettleton, J. Sloane-square, Chelsea, ironmon- 
ger. (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street, 

Nicholls, BE. John’s-mews, Bedford-row, cow- 
keeper. (Norton, Whitecross-street, 

Newlan, J. Bexley-heath, Kent, innkeeper. 
(Cocker, Nassau-street, Soho. 

Noad, J. Beckington, Somersetshire, fuller. 
(Hartley, New Bridge-street, Blackiriars. 


(Stevenson and 


(Adlington 
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94 Dividends. 


O'Rrvan, C. Holhorn-lhill, tailor. (Cooke and 
Hunter, Clement’s-inn New Chambers. 

Owen, W. Islington, stage-master, (Denton and 
Barker, Gray's-inn-square, 

Purdie, J. Size-lane, merchant. (Kearsey and 
Spurr, Lothbury. 

Pearse, W.C. Braintree, Essex, grocer. (Amory 
and Coles, Throgmorton-street. 
Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Mark-lane. 

Phelps, T. sen,, Jewin-street, Cripplegate, sil- 
versamith. (Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate- 
atrect, 

Rawley, J.New-street, Covent-garden, beotand 
shoemaker, (Bennett, Tokenhouse-vard, 

Robinson, T. New Malton, Yorkshire, spirit- 
merchant. (Stockton, New Malton. 

Read, J. and Jacob, J. Love-lane, cloth-workers. 
(Bennett, Tokeuhouse-yard. 

Reynolds, T. Westbury, Wiltshire, clothier, 
(Umney, Chancery-lane. 

Roberts, C. Aldermaston, Berkshire, maltster. 
(Ford, Great Queen-st., Lincoln’s-inn-tields, 
Stilborn, J. sen., Bishop-Wilton, Yorkshire, but- 
cher. (Eyre and Coverdale, Gray's-inn-sq. 
Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor and draper. 

(A. Duncan, New-inn, Strand. 
Smith, W. T. E. Kenton-street, Brunswick- 


(Clabon, 


DIVI 


Acg, T. Water-lane, printer, July 19. 

Agar, M. late of Walbrook, oilman, July 26. 

Amos, J. and C. Sutherland, St. Helen’s-place, 
merchants, July 26. 

Ambrose, E. King-street, warehouseman, July 
26. 

Barrow, R. and T. Barrow, Liverpool, flour- 
merchants, July 29, 

Bell,G. Brampton, Cumberland, grocer, July 28. 

Barber, M. S. Sandys, and A. White, late of 
Liverpool, merchants, July 28. 

Rrennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, Jaly 26. 

Boddy, W. Hillingdon, Middlesex, farmer, July 
29. 

Brotherton, J. and W. Liverpool, tailors, Aug. 1. 

Bragge, W. A. Rotherhithe-wall, shipwright, 
July 29. 

Bedford, J. Fen Drayton, Cambridge, dealer, 
July 29. 

Bell, G. Berwick-upon-Tweed, cooper. 

Brown, J. late of Fleet-market, grocer. 

Brown, J. Holywell, Flint, druggist, Aug. 8. 

Blane, T. Walbrook, merchant, Aug. 9. 

Bardsley, J. jun. Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
Aug. 13. 

Butlin, T. Baker-street, St. Mary-le-bone, apo- 
thecary, Aug. 9. 

Brunggenkate,G. A. T. Little Kastcheap, mer- 
chant. 

Brown, G. Broad-street, St. James's, uphol- 
sterer, 

Banton, W. Northwich, Cheshire, grocer, Aug. 8. 

Browning,J.and R.A. Belvidere-wharf,Surrey, 
timber-merchants, Aug. 2 

Brown, G. Broad-street, St. James's, uphol- 
sterer, July 19. 

Bowman, H. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, ha- 
berdasher, Ang. 2. 

Cattell, W. Cotton-end, near Warwick, corn- 
dealer, July 26. 

Cleghorn, W. late of Ratcliff Highway, cheese- 
monger, July 26. 

Cook, W. Wouldham, Kent, corn-dealer, July 26. 

Carlen, T. and Willson, Langbourn Chambers, 
Fenchurch-street, coal-factors, July 23. 

Cosser, W. Millbank-street, Westminster, tim- 
ber-merchant, July 22. 

“— T. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger, July 
21, 

Clements, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, shop- 
keeper, Aug. 18, 

Carter, J. jun. Liverpool, merchant, July 22. 


[Juny, 


square, carpenter. (Shirreff, SalisLury-street, 
Strand, 

Sykes, T. Bath-Easton, Somersetshire, clothier. 
(Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street 

Stevens, R. Goswell-street, saddler. (Hughes, 
Clitford’s-inn. 

Stephens, J. Harrington Toxteth-park, Lanca- 
— jviner. (Blackstock and Bunce, Tem- 
1e, 

Thorpe, M. Worksop, Nottingham, maltster, 
(Messrs. Hall and Brownley, New Boswell- 
court. 

Tribaudino, C., 
silk-dyer. 
Cheapside. 

Welchman, H, Long-acre,linen-draper. (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall-street, - 

Welton, N. Bredfield, Suffolk, horse-dealer. 
(Pearson and Lawrence, Ipswich. 

Wood, T. Lane-end, Staifordshire, currier. 
(Clowes, Orme, and Wedlake, Temple. 

Wilson, 'T. Carlisle, coach-master. (Birkett, 
Cloak-lane, 

Welcker, M. and J. F. Leicester-square, tailors. 
(Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate-street. 

Widger, A. Bucksfastieigh, Devonshire, wool- 
len-manufacturer. (Knight and Fyson, Ba- 
singhall-street. 


J. Cleveland-street, Mile-end, 
(Webster and Son, Queen-street, 


DENDS. 


Carnes,W.Canal-row, Bermondsey, rope-maker, 
Aug. 9. 

Cumming, A.J. High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
mouger, July 19, 

Ciarke, D. T, Gerrard-strect, Soho, laceman, 
July 22, 

Culverhouse, C. Waleot, Somersetshire, flour- 
factor, July 16, 

Colson, W. Plymouth, grocer. 

Childs, W. Whitehall, victualler, Aug. 2. 

Clough, Rev. R. late of Bathafarn-park, R. B. 
Clough, late of Glanywern, D. Mason, late of 
Astrad-uchaf,and the Rey. J. L. Jones, late of 
Plas Madoc, Denbighshire, bankers, Aug. 14. 

Draper, R J. Fleet-market, earthernware-man, 
July 26. 

Dipper, F. Worcester, silk-mercer, July 28. 

Dickie, W. Little St. Thomas the Apostle, mer- 
chant, July 22. 

Dickenson, J. Aldersgate-street, leather-seller, 
July 29, 

Dalmaine, G, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, 
embroiderer, Aug. 9. 

Dowley, J. Willow-street, Bankside, corn-mer- 
chant, Aug. 12. 

Dunn, R. Braunston, Northamptonshire, dealer, 
July 25. 

Dunkin, C. Shad-Thames, Horsleydown, lighter- 
man, Aug. 5. 

De Roure, J. P. and J. Hambrook, Angel-street, 
merchants, 

Davies, E, Chancery -lane, victualler, Aug. 2. 

Drury, J. Snaith, Yorkshire, coal-merchant, 
Aug. 11, 

Davies, W. Sudbury, haberdasher, Aug. 4. 

Edwards, T. Gerrard-street, Soho, woollen-dra- 

r, Aug. 9. 

Edwards, R. and J. Hales Owen, Worcester- 
shire, ironmongers, Aug. 11. 

Elam,T.W. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier, July 4. 

Evans, J., J. Jones, and W. Davies, late of 
Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, bankers, July 30. 

Elliot, J. Farnham, common-brewer, July 23. 

Fothergill, W. late of Cannon-street-road, St 
George's in the East, ship-owner, July 19. 

Forbes, W. and G, Lewis, Liverpool, merchants, 
July 31. 

Flack, R. Shepherd-street, Oxford-strect, ca- 
binet-maker, July 15. 

Freer, T. Leicester, ironmonger, July 12. 

Forster, J. H, and C. Dobson, Norwich, manu- 
facturers, July 26. 

Gray, J. Kingston, Surrey, linen-draper,July #4 
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Gibson, T. jun. and J. Eaves, Liverpool, ship- 
bread bakers, July 28. 
Garton, J. Myton, Kingston-upon-Hull, lighter- 
man, July 29. 
Garland, M., M. Magnus, and B. Benjamin, late 
of Bunbill-row, merchants, July 29, 
Gravy, C. Upper Montague-street, St. Mary-le- 
bone, horse-dealer, J uly 26. 
Gibson, W. and F. Fomm, Trinity-square, corn- 
factors, July 22. 
Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant, 
July 19. 
Graham, R. Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton-str, 
stock-broker, Aug. 16, 
Good, P. P. Clapton, insurance-broker, Aug. 2. 
Greze,T. R and W. Phene,jun. Watling-street, 
wholesale confectioners, July 12. 
Hillary, J. P. Little Tower street, wine-mer- 
chant, July 26, 
Hillier, W. Winchester, brewer, Aug. 6. 
Hamper, H. Cheltenham, hosier, July 25. 
Houghton, H. King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-str. 
werehant, July 22. 
Haile, M. Cheltenham, hotel-keeper, July 31, 
liayvlev, T.. Long-acre, fringe-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9. 
Ilaifner, M. Cannon-street, St. George’s, car- 
penter, July 19. 
Humphreys, J. King's Arms-yard, Coleman-st. 
merchant, July 22. 
Ilolman, W. Totnes, Devonshire, ironmonger, 
July 31. 
Hudson, W. late of Havil-street, Camberwell, 
bricklayer, July 29. 
Hartley, S. and W. Hartley, Tadcaster, York- 
shire, common-brewer, Aug. 11. 
Holt, M. Stoke, Coventry, wateh-maker, 
Hardwidge, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, dra- 
per, July 23. 
Henesey, R. White Cross-street, St. Luke's, 
timber-merchant, July 26. 
Houlbrooke, T. High Holborn, linen-draper, 
July 29. 
Henzell, E. W, late of White Lion-wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, corn-dealer, July 29. 
Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, stone-mason. 
Henderson, J. Tunbridge-place, St. Pancras, 
merchant, July 15. 
Hardy, W. Manchester, drysalter, Aug 5. 
Hemming, S. Birmingham, baker, Aug. 6. 
Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant. 
ivatts, J. Basing-lane, wine-merchant, Aug. 9. 
Jammison, J. Little Queen-street, coachmaker, 
July 26. 
Jabet, R. Birmingham, bookseller, Aug. 9. 
— R. P. Abergavenny, linen-draper, Aug. 
1. 
Jackson, J, Coventry, ribon-manufacturer, July 
22. 
Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone-street, farrier. 
Kirkland, J. and J. Badenoch, Coventry, ribon- 
manufacturers, July 19. 
Leech, J. and J. Hincheliffe, Cateaton-street, 
wholesale hosiers, July 26. 
Lee, J. Noble-street, jeweller, July 22. 
Leyburn, G, Bishopsgate-street, provision-mer- 
chaut, July 26. 
——e J. Clement’s-inn, money-broker, July 
« . 
Moody, A. Long-lane, Bermondsey, tanner, 
July 22, 
Martindale, J. St. James’s-street, Westminster, 
wine-merchant, July 29. 
M me, T. Bow, Middlesex, linen-draper, Aug. 
i, 
Miller, W. Rye, draper, Aug. 16, 
Maxwell, T. Salisbury, linen-draper, Aug. 9. 
M’Alpine, W. and A. Young, Charing-cross, and 
J. Barr and W. Maddocks, Cheapside, calico- 
printers, July 19. 
Newell, R. Hereford, tailor, Aug. 5 
Owen, J. Madeley Wood, Salop, dealer in coals, 


Aug. 12, 





















































































Dividends. Qo 


Parry, H. and W. Carleton, Monmouthshire, 
tin-plate-inanufacturers, Aug. 1S. 
Peats, R. Oswestry, Shropshire, wine-merchant, 
Aug, 9. 
Priddy, J. Oxford-st., wine-merchant, July 26. 
Powell, P. Brighton, silk-mercer, Aug. 9. 
Phillips, P. King-street, Bartholomew-close, 
merchant, July 19. 
Postion, C. St. Neot's, Hunts, ironmonger, 
July 25, 
Paradise, J, Neweastle-street, Strand, jeweller, 
July 26, 
Pickles, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, corn-dealer, 
Aug. 4. 
Penrith, W. Bath, Irnen-draper, July 30, 
Petrie, J. late of Kempton, Middlesex, dealer, 
Richardson, F. Cheapside, merchant, Aug. 9, 
Rolland, F. St. James’s- st., perfumer, July 22. 
Ray, J. and J. R. Clare, Suffolk, bankers, Aug. 5. 
Rowed, J. Queen-street, Finsbury, timber-met 
chant, Aug. 2. 
Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
July 19, 
Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, carpet-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9. 
Stevens, R. Soulbury, Buckinghamshire, dairy 
man, Aug, 9, : 
Story, T. Hunworth, Norfolk, miller, Aug, 8. 
Sinith, J. Liverpool, leather-cutter, Aug. 7. 
Smith, W.U, Faversham, Kent, linen-draper, 
Aug. 5, 
Shackle,J. Milk-st., Cheapside, hosier, July 22. 
Symes, W. Crewkern, Somersetsbire, linen-dra- 
per, July 21. 
Scott, S.,W. Scott, and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, 
grocers, Aug, 2. 
Slater, A. late of Cuddington, Cheshire, corn 
dealer, July 16. 
Swan, R. late of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
merchant, July 15. 
Smeeton, G, St. Martin’s-lane, printer. 
Shorey, J. Croydon, coal-merchant. 
Staff, E. Norwich, brick-maker, Aug. 9. 
Seaman, G. Bishopsgate-street, linen-draper, 
July 26. 
Thomson, P.andC. A. Cornhill, wine-merchants, 
Aug. 2. 
Tippetts, E. and E. Gethen, Basinghall-street, 
tactors, July 19. 
Tyler, W. Kimbolton, Hunts., currier, July 25. 
Vaughan, T. Chorley, Lancashire,cotton manu- 
facturer, Jaly 30. 
Underhill, J., J. Thomason, and J. M, Guest, 
Birmingham, merchants, Aug. 5. 
Wight, T. Duke-street, St. James's, tailor, July 
26. 
Westbrook, J. St. Albans, farmer, July 26. 
W oodeock, C. Norwich, coach-maker, July 26, 
Warner, R. Huntingdon, ironmonger, July 25. 
Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, 
grocer, July 15. 
Worrell, S., A. Pope, and J, Edmonds, Bristol, 
bankers, Aug. 15. 
Winch, B. sen.. Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, July 
19. 
Warneford, J. York, grocer, Aug. 12. 
Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oaks, Essex, grocer, 
Aug 9. 
Wallis, C. Cheltenham, builder, July 30. 
Worhall, J. and J. "Thurston, Catherine-street, 
Strand, uphoisterers, Aug. 9. 
Woolcock, J. Truro, draper, Aug. 2. 
Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant, Aug. 5. 
Webster, R. and W. Bishop-Wearmouth, Dur- 
ham, merchants, Aug. 5. 
Warrington, O. Manchester, linen-draper, Aug 
5 
Ward, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, stationer, Aug. 
6 
Wilkinson, H. Liverpool, merchant, Aug. 6. 
Young, P. and B.S, Brockhurst, Wapping, rope- 
makers, Aug. 2. 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE o’CLOCK, A. M. 


From June 25, to Jury 28, 1823, 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, CounaiLe. 























East Country ...... 





Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,’Change-Alley,Cornbill. 
(FP. Warr, Red Lion Passage, Holborn.) 





‘Bar. Ther. | Wind.\Obser, | Bars “Ther |Wind. Obser|\\ | Bar. Ther.) Wind, 
26 29°59; 65 S.W., |Pair 72966 63 W. Pair | 18/2974) 54 | S.W. 
272928] 60 | E. (Ditto | 82962 60 | S.W. Ditto |\19|2989| 57 | S.W. 
232929 64 |S.W./Rain | 92985) 62 |N W. Ditto | 20 2975) 73 S.W. 
292958) 65 | S.W. |Ditto | 10/3010) 64 |'S.W. Ditto | 21/2973) 67 | S.W. 
30/2990} 60 | S.W.|Fair | 112969 62 | S.W. Ditto |/22j29:78) 63 | S.W. 
12986, 62 | N.E. Ditto | 122965 60 | S.W. Rain 23 29°59, 58 | 8.W. 
229-94) 64 | S.W. |Ditto }13°29:59! 68 | S.W. |Ditto |/24/2961| 54 | w. 
3,29°99| 66 N. |Ditto | 142968 62 | S.W. Ditto |25)2964) 57 | S.W. 
4\2994, 57 | S. ‘Rain | 159969 63 | S.W. |Pair 262958} 54 | W. 
5\29 90) +60 | S.W. Fair | 162957 60 | S.W. |Ditto |/27)2994 56 | N.W. 
62976) 68 | S.W. Ditto }172979 58 | N. |Pitto |i2s2082) 58 | S.w. 
PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 
Jury 18, 1823. 
Per | Div. per | Per Div. 
Share. Ann. | Share, |perAnn,. 
Canals. £ 3s.) £8. 4. | Bridges. 2. 2.1 24. 
Ashton and Oldham 125 410 || Southwark ............. 19 — 
Barnesiey ........+-+++ 195 12 Py EP cacecovecces 60 74 pr.ct. 
Birmingham (divided) ... | 310 12 PE. « Lecnoce che a 5 
Folton and Bury ........ 95 5 VOUERET .cccgeccccecece 2610; — 
Brecknock and Abergav.| 80 4 SOME wis estncccccves 5 _ 
Camtishe, so cccccccccccces - -- Water-works. 
Chesterfield .........++.- 120 8 Crealeae iiss ccccdedcees aa _ 
Coventry. eeseeeeeecees 1109 44 East London..........-. 118 4 
Cromford ........00-0085 270 14 Grand Junction....... Gee 63 210 
Croydon, .........eeeee 3 3 — BE 6 sé civaddadlce tneseese 35 110 
Derby .. cdvevceuccsoce -. | 140 6 || London Bridge .......... 56 210 
Dudie siScosocsebotscs 59 3 |} South London .......... 35 — 
Ellesmere and Chester . 65 3 || West Middlesex......... 6510; 210 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Intelligence relative to the Fine Arts, at Leeds, shall appear in our next FP 


J number. 
nee Memoir of Archdeacon Wrangham is received. 
‘j | We thank our “ Subscriber,” near Kendal, for his suggestions. 
| i : I I. B. D. will find our opinion of his Poem in our notice of last month. 
1 Verses by W.T. in our next number. 
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